$3*  To  prevent  any  doubt  of  the  Authenticity 
of  these  Letters,  they  will  be  kept  in  Mr.  Rodd’s 
possession  for  three  Months,  for  the  Inspection  of 
any  Gentleman  who  may  wish  to  see  them ; after 
which  time  he  will  consider  himself  at  liberty  to 
dispose  of  them. 
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THERE  is  an  indescribable  pleasure  in  perusing  the  Letters  of 
so  many  great  and  good  Men,  who  have  been  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  their  Country . The  gratification  I have  experienced  in  superin  ten  d- 
ing  the  impression  of  this  Volume  has  been  increased  by  the  conviction 
that  the  Manuscripts  were  the  genuine  production  of  the  Parties  whose 
signature  they  bear : nevertheless,  the  arrangement  of  them  has  been 
attended  with  some  little  trouble,  the  dates  having  been  so  frequently 
omitted.  The  first  Letter  in  point  of  order  is  from  Lord  W andesfor  d, 
but  the  next  to  it,  which  establishes  its  date , was  not  received  from 
Ireland  till  such  time  as  the  preceding  ones  were  printed.  The  third 
Letter  is  Mr.  Burke’s  ; and  the  fourth  the  debate  that  Mr.  Flood  has 
given  in  Letter  IX,  as,  in  the  conclusion  of  it,  Mr.  Flood  mentions 
his  having  engaged  a house  for  Lord  Charlemont  and  his  family. 
The  rest  of  the  Letters  follow,  I believe,  in  their  regular  order. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  Public  will  justly  appreciate  these 
valuable  Reliques,  and  Literature  congratulate  itself  that  they  are  not 
lost  to  the  world.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee  to  what  number  of  pages 
they  would  extend,  otherwise  they  should  have  been  printed  in  octavo 
size,  which  shall  be  done  should  they  reach  a second  impression. — 
Mr.  Flood's  Speech  on  Parliamentary  Reform  is  given  as  a test  of 
his  political  talents,  as  the  Ode  may  be  considered  a specimen  of  his 
poetical  one.  T.  R. 
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THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HENRY  FLOOD. 


THE  political  character  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Henry  Flood  stood 
so  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  that  for  a length  of  time  it 
was  expected  some  cotemporary  friend,  some  associate  in  the  discussion 
of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  would  have  given  to  the  Public  a Memoir  of 
his  Life. 

The  Publisher  of  the  ensuing  Letters,  at  the  period  Mr.  Flood  com- 
menced his  Parliamentary  career,  was  too  young  to  make  any  observa- 
tions ; and,  when  capable  of  doing  so,  his  situation  and  pursuits  in  life 
were  so  diametrically  opposite  to  political  interference,  that  although 
nearly  connected  with  him,  and  in  habits  of  free  intercourse,  he  never 
bent  his  attention  to  the  subject,  further  than  to  admire  the  exertion  of 
those  talents  he  possessed ; and,  in  common  with  others,  express  his 
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astonishment  at  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  the  acuteness  of  his  rea- 
soning, and  the  energetic  brilliancy  of  his  language.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a person  so  totally  inadequate  to  the  task, 
to  touch  upon  the  subject  at  all.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  give  an 
account  how  these  Letters  came  into  his  possession,  and  his  motives 
for  so  long  delaying  the  publication  of  them,  if  he  conceived  them 
worthy  of  being  committed  to  the  press. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Flood,  which  occurred  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1791,  one  of  his  Executors,  accompanied  by  the  Agent  of  the 
deceased,  occupied  themselves  for  several  days  in  destroying  manu- 
scripts, without  any  examination.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Publisher  to  enter  the  room,  and  put  a stop  to  the  conflagration  before 
the  entire  of  them  were  destroyed.  The  Letters  in  question  were 
among  those  saved,  with  some  others  which  it  is  not  thought  advisable 
at  present  to  disclose.  They  were  taken  to  Lady  Frances  Flood:  some 
of  them  she  retained ; but  these  Letters  she  gave  to  her  relative, 
requesting  that  no  use  might  be  made  of  them  w hile  the  pax-ties  con- 
cei-ned  wrere  in  existence.  He  trusts  he  has  fulfilled  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  given  a satisfactory  reason  for 
having  so  long  withheld  from  public  view  what  he  considers  a literarv 
as  well  as  a political  curiosity. 

It  now  only  remains  to  say  a few  words  as  to  Mr.  Flood  himself. 
He  was  born  in  1731  : his  father  (Warden  Flood)  was  for  many  years 
his  Majesty’s  Solicitor  General,  and  ultimately  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King’s  Bench.  He  paid  great  attention  to  the  education  of  Henry, 
his  eldest  son  ; and  at  a proper  age  entered  him  a Fellow  Commoner  in 
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Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a rank  which,  in  those  days,  was  confined  to 
such  only  whose  property  and  future  prospects  in  life  afforded  them  the 
means  of  moving  in  the  highest  circles  of  society.  The  superintendant 
of  his  studies  was  Doctor  Markham,  formerly  Archbishop  of  York, 
with  whom  he  retained  the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship  through 
life ; indeed,  the  Publisher  has  reason  to  say,  the  recollection  of  that 
friendship  led  the  worthy  Archbishop  to  extend  his  kindness  to  himself, 
many  years  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Flood’s  capacity  enabled  him  to  reap  the  full  advantage  that 
might  be  expected  under  the  care  of  such  a preceptor;  and,  when 
arrived  at  manhood,  he  was  as  remarkable  for  his  personal  masculine 
beauty  as  for  his  mental  acquirements.  How  his  robust  constitution, 
as  well  as  his  personal  beauty,  came  to  be  impaired  and  broken  down, 
is  unnecessary  here  to  explain  ; but  the  result  was,  a determination  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Flood  to  bend  his  entire  pursuit  to  the  exercise  of  his 
great  powers  in  promoting  the  public  service. 

In  the  year  1762  he  connected  himself  with  the  Beresford  family,  by 
marrying  Frances  Maria,  fifth  daughter  of  Marcus  first  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
of  that  name  : with  her  he  obtained  an  ample  fortune  for  that  day,  and 
a highly  respectable  and  powerful  connection.  In  consequence  of  that 
connection,  his  father  settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  the  greater  part  of 
his  ample  property,  the  whole  of  which  ultimately  devolved  on  him, 
under  the  will  of  his  father,  by  the  death  of  his  younger  brother  a few 
days  before  he  came  of  age,  except  some  thousand  pounds,  intended  as 
a provision  for  his  elder  sister.  This  property  was  afterwards  consi- 
derably increased  by  a bequest  from  his  uncle,  Charles  Flood. 
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Lady  Frances  Flood  was  a woman  of  strong  mental  powers,  although 
little  improved  by  cultivation  ; and  such  was  the  respect  Mr.  Flood 
entertained  for  her,  that  he  always  consulted  her  on  every  transaction 
of  importance  in  which  he  was  engaged  ; and,  at  his  death,  left  her  the 
life  use  of  his  entire  estate,  with  full  possession  of  his  personal 
property. 

Mr.  Flood  did  not  engage  in  Parliament  at  so  early  a period  of  life 
as  many  of  his  cotemporaries.  Before  he  entered  into  the  discussion 
of  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  them  ; whatever  fell  from  him,  therefore,  in  the  House,  com- 
manded attention ; and  such  was  the  powerful  interest  he  obtained  over 
his  hearers,  that  the  Government  of  the  country  was  glad  to  purchase 
his  silence  by  the  offer  of  any  situation  he  might  choose  : he,  at  length, 
accepted  the  Vice-Treasurership  ; and  many  of  the  Letters  in  this  col- 
lection evince  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habits  of 
intimacy  on  that  occasion.  He  held  the  situation  upwards  of  seven 
years  ; and  when  he  could  no  longer  retain  it  consistently  with  his  prin- 
ciples, he  resigned  it. 

It  would  be  a laborious  task  to  follow  Mr.  Flood  through  his  various 
Parliamentary  struggles,  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  hope  of 
seeing  an  ample  detail  of  his  life  from  the  pen  of  one  who,  from  an 
intimate  connection  of  many  years,  is  fully  qualified  to  satisfy  the  Public 
on  that  head,  prevents  more  being  said  respecting  that  great  man  ; 
there  is,  however,  one  short  anecdote  which  it  is  impossible  to  withhold, 
as  it  strongly  marks  the  depth  and  tenacity  of  his  mind.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  he  asked  the  Publisher  his  definition  of  a secret : the 
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answer  being  given,  that  a secret  was  a circumstance  known  only  be- 
tween two  persons,  his  reply  was,  “ No ; you  are  wrong : it  ceases  to 
be  a secret  the  moment  it  is  known  io  any  one  but  yourself.” 

There  is  some  satisfaction  in  rescuing  the  character  of  the  late 
Edmund  Burke  from  an  obloquy  which  has  long  rested  on  it.  The 
intimate  friendship  which  subsisted  between  him  and  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who  was  Secretary  at  the  period  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s 
administration  in  Ireland,  is  well  known  : the  cause  of  their  alienation 
was  never,  until  now,  divulged;  and  although  Mr.  Burke’s  reputation 
suffered  much  from  having  accepted  a pension  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
desperate  fidelity  (as  Mr.  Burke  expresses  himself)  with  which  he 
adhered  to  what  he  considered  the  principles  of  honour,  prevented  him 
from  publicly  declaring  what  became  of  that  pension.  The  first  Letter 
in  this  collection  explains  that  transaction,  and  completely  refutes  the 
assertions  of  some  writers,  that  Mr.  Burke  had  sold  it,  or  ever  reaped 
any  advantage  from  it. 


June  3,  1820. 
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LETTER  I. 

The  Hon.  Edmund  Burke  to  Henry  Flood,  Esq. 

My  dear  Flood, 

X THANK  you  for  your  kind  and  most  obliging  letters : you  are 
a person  whose  good  offices  are  not  snares,  and  to  whom  one  may 
venture  to  be  obliged,  without  danger  to  his  honour.  As  I depend  upon 
your  sincerity,  so  I shall  most  certainly  call  upon  your  friendship,  if  I 
should  have  any  thing  to  do  in  Ireland : this  however  is  not  the  case 
at  present,  at  least  in  any  way  in  which  your  interposition  may  be 
employed  with  a proper  attention  to  yourself ; a point  which  I shall 
always  very  tenderly  consider,  in  any  application  I make  to  my 
friends. 

It  is  very  true,  that  there  is  an  eternal  rupture  between  me  and 
Hamilton,  which  was,  on  my  side,  neither  sought  nor  provoked:  for 
though  his  conduct  in  public  affairs  has  been  for  a long  time  directly 
contrary  to  my  opinion,  very  reproachful  to  himself,  and  extremely 
disgustful  to  me  ; and  though  in  private  he  has  not  justly  fulfilled  one  of 
his  engagements  to  me,  yet  I was  so  uneasy  and  awkward  at  coming  to 
a breach,  where  I had  once  a close  and  intimate  friendship,  that  I con- 
tinued with  a kind  of  desperate  fidelity  to  adhere  to  his  cause  and  person  ; 
and  when  I found  him  greatly  disposed  to  quarrel  with  me,  I used  such 
submissive  measures  as  I never  before  could  prevail  on  myself  to  use  to 
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any  man.  I he  occasion  of  onr  difference  was  not  any  act  whatsoever 
on  my  part ; it  was  entirely  upon  his,  by  a voluntary  but  most  insolent 
and  intolerable  demand,  amounting  to  no  less  than  a claim  of  servitude 
during  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  without  leaving  me  at  any  time  a 
powei  either  of  getting  forward  with  honour,  or  of  retiring  with  tran- 
quillity. This  was  really  and  truly  the  substance  of  his  demand  upon 
me,  to  w hich  I need  not  tell  you  that  I refused,  with  some  degree  of 
indignation,  to  submit.  On  this  we  ceased  to  see  each  other,  or  to 
coi respond,  a good  while  before  you  left  London.  He  then  commenced, 
through  the  intervention  of  others,  a negociation  with  me,  in  which  he 
shewed  as  much  of  meanness  in  his  proposals  as  he  had  done  of  arrogance 
in  his  demands  ; but  as  all  these  proposals  were  vitiated  by  the  taint  of 
that  servitude  with  which  they  all  were  mixed,  his  negociation  came  to 
nothing.  He  grounded  these  monstrous  claims  (such  as  never  were 
before  heard  of  in  this  country)  on  that  Pension,  which  he  had  procured 
for  me  through  Col.  Cunninghame,  the  late  Primate,  and  Lord  Halifax; 
tor  through  all  that  series  of  persons  this  paltry  business  was  contrived 
to  pass.  Now  though  I was  sensible  that  I owed  this  Pension  to  the 
good  will  of  the  Primate,  in  a great  degree,  and  though,  if  it  had  come 
from  Hamilton’s  pocket  instead  of  being  derived  from  the  Irish  Treasure. 
I had  earned  it  by  a long  and  laborious  attendance,  and  might  in  any 
other  than  that  unfortunate  connection  have  got  a much  better  thin-:; 
yet  to  get  rid  of  him  completely,  and  not  to  carry  even  a memorial  of 
such  a person  about  me,  I offered  to  transmit  it  to  his  attorney  in  trust 
tor  him*.  This  offer  he  thought  proper  to  accept.  I beg  pardon,  my 
dear  Flood,  for  troubling  you  so  long  on  a subject  which  ought  not 
to  employ  a moment  of  your  thoughts,  and  never  shall  again  eruplov  a 
moment  of  mine. 

To  your  enquiry,  concerning  some  propositions  in  a certain  assembly 


* This  elucidates  a very  material  fact  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  none  of 
his  historians  could  account  for.  It  shews  his  high  sense  of  honour,  and  that  it  was 
neither  former  extravagance,  as  McCormick  supposes,  that  led  him  to  dispose  of  this 
Pension,  but  a manly  independent  spirit,  that  disdained  to  lie  under  the  least  servile 
obligation. — Ed. 
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of  a nature  injurious  to  Ireland,  since  your  departure.  I know  nothing 
of  that  kind,  except  one  attempt  made  by  a Mr.  Shiffner  to  lessen  the 
number  of  the  Ports  of  Entry  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  allowed  for  the 
trade  of  wool  and  woollen  yarn,  of  the  growth  of  the  latter  country. 
This  attempt  was  grounded  on  the  decrease  of  the  import  of  these  com- 
modities from  Ireland,  which  they  rashly  attributed  to  the  great  facility  of 
the  illicit  transport  of  wool  from  Ireland  to  France  by  the  indulgence  of 
a number  of  Ports.  This  idea,  founded  in  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  Irish  trade,  had  weight  with  some  persons ; but  the  decreased  import 
of  Irish  wool  and  yarn  being  accounted  for,  upon  true  and  rational 
principles,  in  a short  memorial  delivered  to  Mr.  Townshend,  he  saw  at 
once  into  it  with  his  usual  sagacity  ; and  he  has  silenced  this  complaint, 
at  least  for  this  Session.  Nothing  else  was  done  or  meant,  that  I could 
discover,  though  I have  not  been  inattentive;  and  I am  not  without 
good  hopes,  that  the  menaces  in  the  beginning  of  the  Session  will  end,  as 
they  began,  only  in  idle  and  imprudent  words.  At  least  there  is  a strong 
probability  that  new  men  will  come  in,  and  not  improbably  with  new 
ideas.  At  this  very  instant,  the  causes  productive  of  such  a change  are 
strongly  at  work.  The  Regency*  bill  has  shewn  such  want  of  concert 
and  want  of  capacity  in  the  Ministers,  such  an  inattention  to  the  honour 
of  the  Crown,  if  not  such  a design  against  it,  such  imposition  and  sur- 
prise upon  the  King,  and  such  a misrepresentation  of  the  disposition  of 
Parliament  to  the  Sovereign,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
fixed  resolution  to  get  rid  of  them  all  (unless  perhaps  of  Grenville), 
but  principally  of  the  D.  of  Bedford  : so  that  you  will  have  much  more 
reason  to  be  surprised  to  find  the  Ministry  standing  by  the  end  of  next 
week,  than  to  hear  of  their  entire  removal.  Nothing  but  an  intractable 
temper  in  your  friend  Pitt  can  prevent  a most  admirable  and  lasting 


* For  an  account  of  the  Regency  bill  here  spoken  of,  our  readers  may  consult  the 
16th  vol.  of  Smollett’s  History  of  England,  a volume  not  commonly  met  with,  as  the 
whole  impression  is  said  to  have  been  bought  up  by  Lord  North,  and  very  few  copies 
escaped.  It  was  indeed  the  first  attack  of  his  Majesty’s  unfortunate  malady,  but  hap- 
pily  he  got  better,  and  the  bill  was  dropped. — See  likewise  Adolphus’s  History  of 
England. — Ed. 
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system  from  being  put  together,  and  this  crisis  will  shew  whether  pride 
or  patriotism  he  predominant  in  his  character ; for  you  may  he  assured 
lie  has  it  now  in  his  power  to  come  into  the  service  of  his  country  upon 
any  plan  of  politics  he  may  choose  to  dictate,  with  great  and  honourable 
terms  to  himself,  and  to  every  friend  he  has  in  the  world,  and  with 
such  a stretch  of  power  as  will  he  equal  to  every  thing  but  absolute  despo- 
tism over  the  King  and  kingdom.  A few  days  will  shew  whether  he  will 
take  this  part,  or  that  of  continuing  on  his  hack  at  Hayes  talking  fus- 
tian, excluded  from  all  ministerial  and  incapable  of  all  parliamentary 
service.  For  his  gout  is  worse  than  ever,  hut  his  pride  may  disable 
him  more  than  his  gout.  These  matters  so  fill  our  imaginations  here, 
that  with  our  mob  of  6 or  7000  Weavers  who  pursue  the  Ministry, 
and  do  not  leave  them  quiet  or  safety  in  their  houses,  we  have  little  to 
think  of  other  things. 

I will  send  you  the  new  edition  of  Swift’s  Posthumous  Works. 
I doubt  you  can  hardly  read  this  hand  ; but  it  is  very  late.  Mrs.  Burke 
has  been  ill,  and  recovers  but  slowly:  she  desires  her  respects  to  vou 
and  Lady  Frances.  lulus  is  much  obliged  to  you.  Will  Burke  always 
remembers  you  with  affection,  and  so  does,  my  dear  Flood,  your 
most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

18 th  May,  1765.  E.  Burke. 

Pray  remember  me  to  Langrishe,  and  to  Leland,  and  Bowden.  Dr. 
Nugent  desires  his  compliments  to  you  in  the  strongest  manner ; he 
has  conceived  a very  high  esteem  for  you. 
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LETTER  II. 

From  Lord  Charlemont. 

London , Jan.  8,  1766. 

AFTER  a tedious  passage  of  two  long  scurvy  nights,  and  a tiresome 
journey  through  roads  almost  impracticable,  yesterday  evening  my  ami- 
able fellow-traveller  and  I arrived  safe  and  tolerably  well  at  this  busy 
crowded  metropolis  ; and  though  the  very  few  hours,  which  have  passed 
since  my  arrival,  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  have  given  me  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  any  distinct  account  of  the  very  important 
business  which  is  now  transacting,  yet,  as  I have  already  been  informed 
of  some  interesting  circumstances,  and  that  from  very  good  authority, 
I cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  obeying  your  commands  by  com- 
municating them  to  you,  however  hastily  and  indistinctly.  Mr.  Pitt 
has  spoken  several  times : his  first  speech  was  near  two  hours  long. 
Hebeganby  abusing  the  late  Ministry,  and  in  particular  G.  G — , who  did 
not  choose  to  answer  him;  he  then  found  fault  with  the  present  also, 
insinuating  that  they  were  under  ill  influences  : I say  influences  in  the 
plural , because  I would  not  be  understood  to  mean  only  that  influence 
which  is  most  suspected.  By  this  he  is  supposed  to  have  hinted  at  the 

too  great  influence  of  the  D.  of  N . He  then  spoke  to  the  American 

affair,  and  boldly  and  distinctly  declared  that  the  act  of  taxation  was 
illegal,  that  the  colonies  could  only  be  taxed  by  their  representatives, 
and  concluded  by  insisting  that  the  act  should  be  repealed  as  an  illegal 
act.  This  produced  a warm  debate : the  majority  of  the  House  seemed 
to  be  of  opinion  that,  if  the  tax  were  to  be  taken  oft,  it  should  be  done 
upon  a supposition  that  it  was  too  heavy  for  the  colonies  to  bear,  but 
the  rescinding  of  the  act  should  be  accompanied  by  an  explicit  declara- 
tion of  the  right  of  taxation.  Poor  expedient ! The  question  of  adjourn- 
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ment  was  put  and  carried.  Yesterday,  the  debate  was  resumed,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  by  this  illegal  act,  the  original 
compact  with  the  colonists  was  actually  broken.  This  bold  declaration 
seemed  to  displease  the  generality,  and  to  alarm  the  whole  House. 
Norton  bounced  up,  and  furiously  asserted  that  his  allegation  deserved  no 
less  than  the  Tower.  To  this  Pitt  answrered  only  by  a bough  wough, 
and  Norton  retorted  his  bough  wough.  The  House  again  adjourned,  and 
this  day  all  the  papers  relating  to  America  are  to  be  read  : none  but  Mem- 
bers admitted.  This  important  affair  is  likely  to  be  of  long  duration:  the 
act  will  probably  be  repealed,  but  rather  as  oppressive  than  illegal.  Thus 
have  I given  you  all  the  intelligence  I could  as  yet  pick  up  : I wish  it 
may  be  intelligible  to  you,  for  X have  written  in  such  a hurry,  and  with 
such  a noise  of  talkers  about  me,  that  I hardly  know  what  I am  doing. 
Heavens,  what  a fellow  is  this  Pitt ! I had  his  bust  before,  but  nothing 
less  than  his  statue  shall  content  me  now ; yet  his  conduct  is  in 
general  blamed,  and  the  cry  is,  that  whatever  may  hereafter  happen  in 
America,  he  is  to  be  esteemed  the  author  of  it:  this  Norton  asserted,  and 
seemingly  with  the  approbation  of  the  generality.  Good  night,  my 
dearest  Flood;  write  to  me,  and  believe  me  most  sincerely’  vour  affection- 
ate friend. — My  affectionate  compliments  to  all  our  friends;  they  have 
gotten  a report  here  that  the  protest  wras  not  entered,  which  I have 
contradicted,  as  I have  many  other  false  reports. 
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LETTER  III. 

London,  Hertford  Street,  Piccadilly,  Jan.  13,  1766. 

JUDGE  of  my  disappointment,  my  dearest  Flood.  Detained  in  Ire- 
land by  contrary  winds  for  almost  three  weeks,  in  constant  expectation  of 
sailing  every  day,  I had  omitted  answering  your  letters,  and  was  of 
Course  doubly  anxious  to  see  you,  in  order  to  obviate  any  ill  opinion  you 
might  have  conceived  of  me  from  my  apparent  negligence.  At  length 
the  wind  served,  and  I set  out  with  a thorough  confidence  that  I was 
travelling  towards  you.  Arrived  in  London,  my  first  care  was  to  send  to 
the  St.  James’s  Coffee  House.  The  answer  was,  that  you  were  gone  to 
Paris,  but  were  expected  back  in  a very  few  days,  and  the  next  morning  I 
received  your  billet,  with  an  account  of  your  having  been  obliged  to  set 
out  for  Ireland.  I had  expected  the  utmost  pleasure  in  meeting  you 
here.  A thousand  reasons  concurred  to  render  an  interview  necessary. 
I well  knew  that  in  our  circumstances  letters  were  likely  to  be  but  a 
poor  resource  ; indeed  I hardly  ever  remember  to  have  been  more  really 
disappointed.  The  unexpected  absence  of  a beloved  Mistress  could 
scarcely  have  affected  me  more.  I am  afraid  that  this  was  almost  the 
first  time,  that,  in  the  object  of  my  ardent  expectations,  the  utile  had 
been  mixed  with  the  dulce,  which  could  not  fail  to  render  my  disap- 
pointment still  more  grievous  to  me.  But  now  to  your  letters,  for 
which,  and  for  your  kind  confidence  in  me,  ten  thousand  thanks.  Your 
interview  with  the  Patagonian  has  turned  out  pretty  much  as  I expect- 
ed. It  is  easier  for  a camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a needle,  or  for  a 
rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  than  for  a politician  to 

lay  aside  disguise,  or  for  a M r here  to  think  as  we  would  with 

regard  to  our  affairs.  A great  deal  was  no  doubt  to  be  expected 
from  his  peculiar  character  ; but  that  characters,  even  the  highest, 
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almost  always  vary  with  a change  in  situation,  the  difference  between  this 
and  your  former  conference  is,  I think,  an  incontestible  proof.  My 
disappointment  of  last  year  was  no  way  inferior  to  your’s  at  present. 
The  highest  and  best  founded  esteem  ; a long  acquaintance  ; nay,  even 
a friendship  between  us,  made  me  entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes. 

But  my  friend  was  a M r ! Indeed,  my  dearest  Flood,  we  must 

depend  upon  ourselves  alone.  Firmness,  as  you  well  observe,  may  gain, 
or  the  want  oj  it  lose  every  thing.  I am,  however,  extremely  glad  that 
you  have  seen  and  conversed  with  him,  and  highly  approve  of  every 
thing  you  said : his  being  made  acquainted  with  what  I am  proud  to 
call  our  way  of  thinking,  may  be  of  the  greatest  advantage.  As  soon 
as  he  comes  to  London,  I shall  be  introduced  to  him,  and,  if  we  should 
ever  have  any  conversation  upon  public  matters,  you  may  be  sure  that 
he  shall  perceive  that  you  and  I are  unisons.  Even  without  the  assistance 
afforded  me  by  your  letter,  I flatter  myself  that  an  exact  similitude  of 
principle  and  sentiment  would  have  rendered  our  discourse  nearly  of  the 
same  import ; but  our  correspondence,  which  I beg  may  be  constantly- 
continued,  will  still  further  arm  and  instruct  me.  I have  been  asked  by 

several,  by  B 1 amongst  the  rest,  -whether  it  were  trae  that  you  were 

to  undertake  next  winter  in  Ireland.  My  constant  answer  is,  that  I 
know  nothing  about  it,  but  that  I was  cprtain  your  political  principles 
are  unchanged  and  unchangeable. 

Hamilton  has  this  instant  been  here ; I have  just  now  been  told,  says 

he,  that  Au s H y has  said  that  Lord  B 1 has  had  a letter 

from  Lord  C m,  with  an  account  of  an  interview  between  him  and 

Mr.  Flood,  in  which  the  latter  had  in  the  handsomest  manner  declared 

that  he  w ould  support  Lord  B l’s  Government ; in  consequence  of 

which  declaration  he  was  to  be  the  first  man  provided  for.  My  answer 
was,  that  in  the  manner  the  story  was  told,  I did  not  give  credit  to  it ; 

that  I thought  it  very  likely  that  Flood  might  have  seen  Lord  C m ; 

that  he  might,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  have  said  that  his  influence 
in  the  administration  made  him  hope  for  such  measures  as  a man  of 
principle  might  support,  and  that  upon  this  probability  the  report  was 
founded  : but  that  I knew  my  friend  too  well  to  believe  that  he  had  made 
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any  declaration  without  conditions  and  proper  reservation.  That  I wished 
for  the  sake  of  my  country  that  it  might  be  true  that  he  had  so  declared 
himself,  as  I was  very  sure  that,  if  he  had  done  so,  it  must  have  been 
upon  such  conditions  as  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  public, 
the  interest  of  which  I was  thoroughly  convinced  he  would  always  pre- 
fer to  his  own. 

I have  just  now  received  yours  from  Chester.  What  you  miscal 
teazing , is  to  me  the  most  flattering  of  all  compliments : your  confidence 
in  me  gives  me  the  sincerest  pleasure,  principally  because  I am  conscious 
that  I am  not  totally  undeserving  of  it ; for  though  I can  by  no  means 
answer  for  my  head,  I think  I can  be  responsible  for  my  heart.  You 
may  be  sure  that  I shall  conduct  myself  exactly  according  to  your  in- 
structions. I have  called  on  Lord  B — 1,  but  have  not  as  yet  seen  him. 
If  he  should  enter  into  any  political  conversation  with  me,  I will 
immediately  give  you  an  account  of  it.  If  your  name  should  come  in 
question,  I shall  speak  my  own  thoughts  of  you,  which  will  be,  I am 
certain,  just  as  you  would  wish. 

With  regard  to  him  I shall  carefully  follow  your  instructions.  T e 

is  not  yet  come  to  town,  prevented  I suppose  by  the  snow.  Farewel,  my 
dearest,  best  of  friends  : pardon  this  incoherent  letter,  which  has  been  fifty 
times  interrupted  : I think  we  have  a great  deal  to  hope,  and  nothing  to 
fear ; such  is  the  ground  we  stand  on.  I shall  enquire  with  regard  to 
the  seat  in  Parliament  both  for  you  and  for  myself.  By  the  by,  I do  not 
think  it  amiss  that  it  should  be  supposed  here  that  we  both  in- 
tend to  come  into  Parliament.  Once  more  farewel,  and  believe  me 
most  sincerely  your  affectionate  and  faithful  friend,  and  as  firm  in  my 
pi'inciples  as  I am  in  my  friendship. 


B 
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LETTER  IV. 

From,  Lord  Charlemont. 

London,  Jan.  29,  1766. 

SINCE  my  last  letter,  my  dearest  Flood,  nothing  new  has  happened, 
excepting  only  that  I have  seen  T — — e,  and  had  with  him  a long  con- 
versation. I frankly  explained  my  sentiments  to  him,  and  said  every 
thing  which  I thought  might  contribute  to  confirm  and  to  fortify  him. 
The  utmost  reserve  for  the  present,  and  a steady  resolution  to  keep 
watchfully  upon  our  guard,  and  to  wait  till  events  should  elucidate  the 
nature  of  the  present  system,  and  clearly  demonstrate  that  real  good 
was  intended,  were  the  points  upon  which  I chiefly  insisted.  He  seem- 
ed most  readily  to  adopt  my  way  of  thinking,  and  assured  me  that  his 
thoughts  and  intentions  upon  the  subject  exactly  coincided  with  mine. 
Upon  the  whole  I should  hope  that  he  may  be  depended  upon,  though, 

upon  my  mentioning  P y,  he  seemed  to  be  a little  tender ; but  in 

this  perhaps  I may  be  mistaken  and  over-curious.  We  dined  together 

with  Lord  B 1,  with  whom  I have  not  as  yet  had  any  particular 

conversation  ; but  after  dinner  T e and  he  had  a very  long  confer- 

ence. This  however  was  prior  to  my  conversation  with  him,  and  I 
believe  that  nothing  passed  more  than  general  hints  of  an  utter 
aversion  to  jobs,  a subject  which  is  frequently  and  indeed  affectedly 
introduced,  and  some  general  declarations  of  a desire  and  intention  that 
interest  should  for  the  future  be  more  dispersed.  That  this  was  the 
principal  matter  of  their  discourse,  I gather  from  what  afterwards  fell 

from  T e in  our  subsequent  conference.  The  reports  here  had  not 

a little  alarmed  me  ; it  was  publicly  said  that  J s was  to  be  U r 

S y ; but  this  I now  believe  was  a surmise  without  any  foundation. 

Lord  C m still  continues  ill  at  Bath,  but  is  however  better,  and 
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daily  expected.  His  presence  here  seems  to  be  essentially  necessary,  as, 
to  be  sure,  never  commanding  officer  was  so  unfortunate  in  his  subal- 
terns. A few  days  since  a motion  was  made  by  G — G — e that  America 
should,  like  Ireland,  support  an  establishment  of  its  own.  In  the 

course  of  the  debate  C s T d,  who  was  attacked  upon  the  usual 

topic  of  inconsistency,  endeavoured,  according  to  his  laudable  custom, 
to  get  himself  out  of  the  present  scrape,  and  to  defend  himself  against 
his  present  antagonists  without  the  least  regard  to  his  connexions.  He 
declared  himself  still  a firm  advocate  for  the  Stamp  act ; laughed  most 
unmercifully  at  the  idea,  absurd  as  he  termed  it,  of  any  difference 
between  internal  and  external  taxation ; and  even  descended  to  the  com- 
mon place  topic  of  peerages,  pensions,  and  reversions.  Is  not  this  amaz- 
ing ? No!  not  from  him:  the  division,  however,  was  of  thirty-three 
only.  The  East  India  affair  comes  on  next  Tuesday,  and  it  is  generally 
imagined  that  there  will  be  a compromise.  I still  think  that,  however 

miserably  he  is  served,  Lord  C- m will  stand  his  ground,  and,  if  he 

does,  it  may  well  be  accounted  miraculous : he  is  a workman  without 
tools  ; a general  without  officers. 

Farewel,  my  dearest  friend;  whenever  anything  passes  worthy  of 
communication,  either  with  regard  to  matters  here,  or  to  our  own  more 

particular  affairs,  I shall  not  fail  to  inform  you  of  it;  and  if  T e 

should  send  you  any  accounts  which  it  may  be  lawful  to  communicate, 
as  I think  he  is  a likely  man  to  be  assailed,  I should  wish  to  be  informed  ; 
still,  I repeat  it,  provided  that  you  shall  think  it  proper  to  communicate 
such  accounts.  I am  not  a little  embarrassed  with  regard  to  my  dear 
friend  Dr.  Marlay;  he  has  written  to  desire  that  I would  recommend 

him  to  Lord  B 1 to  be  one  of  his  chaplains.  In  the  present  crisis  I 

cannot  think  it  eligible  or  proper  to  ask  any  favour  however  slight ; and 
yet  to  refuse  Dick,  without  being  able  fully  to  explain  my  reasons,  is  to 
me,  who  dote  on  him,  a cursed  alternative  ! Write  to  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  send  me  your  advice.  Do  you  think  this  would  be  asking  a 
favour  ? would  it  be  deemed  so  ? I shall  yet  resolve  on  nothing,  but 
shall  wait  for  your  answer.  In  case  you  should  deem  it  improper,  tell  me 
how  far  I may  explain  my  reasons.  Would  to  heaven  you  were  here! 
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Not  a day  passes  but  it  brings  a fresh  demonstration  how  necessary  your 
presence  would  be.  The  devil  take  all  lawsuits! 

Since  I wrote  the  above,  I received  your’s  of  the  20th,  which  has  given 
me  the  sincerest  pleasure,  as  it  brings  with  it  a fresh  instance  of  your 
kind  confidence  in  me.  The  inclosed  is,  I think,  extremely  proper;  and 
though,  from  what  I know  of  your  usual  accuracy,  I can  scarcely  per- 
suade myself  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  I am  glad  however  you 
wrote  it,  as  it  may  produce  some  farther  explanations  in  the  answer 

which  I think  it  likely  you  will  receive.  I have  just  now  seen  T e, 

who  tells  me  that  it  is  true  that  J s has  been  appointed  S y, 

though  without  any  the  least  interposition  on  his  part.  On  his  first  ar- 
rival in  London,  J s surprised  him  by  asking  if  he  had  any  objection 

to  his  accepting  of  the  place.  He  still  continues  to  talk  as  we  would 
wish,  and  told  me  that  his  long  discourse  with  Lord  B 1 was  in  rela- 
tion to  his  brother’s  affair  with  the  P e,  who  has,  I think,  acted  most 

unhandsomely;  but  of  this  he  probably  will  send  you  an  account.  You 
mention  nothing  of  your  having  received  my  last  letter  from  London, 
which  gives  me  some  uneasiness,  as  I should  be  very  sorry  that  any  ol 
our  letters  were  lost.  I confess  that  I don’t  much  like  this  affair  of 
J ’s  : you  will  easily  judge  of  the  natural  consequences  of  it  with  re- 

gard to  public  report ; and  in  case  of  a necessity,  there  is,  I fear,  at 
least  a man  lost,  and  that  too  of  a party  which  ought  to  be  united.  In 
these  circumstances  even  a vox  et  preterea  nihil  is  of  some  importance. 
Farewel,  my  best  of  friends ; let  us  ever  keep  up  that  true  and  firm 
foundation  of  friendship,  the  idem  velle  atque  idem  nolle ; and,  while 
there  are  yet  two  who  prefer  the  public  interest  to  their  own,  I will  not 
despair  of  the  Republic.  Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
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LETTER  V. 

From  Lord  Charlemont  to  Mr.  Flood. 

London,  Thursday,  March  13,  1766. 

THE  pleasure  I receive  from  your  Letters,  my  dearest  Flood,  which 
would  otherwise  be  as  perfect  and  as  entire  as  my  friendship  and 
regard  for  you,  is  not  a little  alloyed  and  diminished  by  the  disagreeable 
accounts  they  too  often  contain  of  the  very  precarious  state  of  your  health. 
For  Heaven’s  sake,  what  should  sickness  have  to  do  with  you  ? Can  she 
then  extend  her  baleful  influence  over  the  spirits  ? for  surely  other- 
wise you,  who  are  all  soul,  could  never  be  liable  to  her  attacks  ! Are 
there  not  enough  of  those,  whose  souls,  as  well  as  their  bodies,  seem  to 
be  moulded  of  clay,  and  who  ought  therefore  to  be  wholly  and  entirely 
subject  to  her  cursed  domination?  Over  such  let  her  extend  her  tyranny, 
and  Heaven  knows  that  her  empire  will  be  sufficiently  extensive,  indeed 
almost  universal;  but  let  the  few  spirits  that  yet  remain  unadulterate 
and  unmixed  with  the  dross  of  matter  be,  as  they  ought  to  be  (if  all  be 
true  which  we  are  bound  to  believe)  free  from  her  hated  despotism. 
But  spirit  will  in  the  end  triumph,  and  must  remain  superior  to  all  her 
lawless  efforts  ; and  therefore  I will  lay  aside  my  fears  with  regard  to 
you,  and  proceed  to  thank  you  for  your  last  kind  letter,  which  afforded 
me  the  highest  satisfaction,  by  informing  me  of  your  glorious  persever- 
ance in  what  I am  proud  to  call  our  common  cause,  and  of  Lord 
Tyrone’s  deserved  success.  I could  readily  have  believed  almost  any 
thing  of  the  complete  and  unalterable  servility  of  my  worthy  brethren, 
yet  this  last  instance  outdoes  all  the  rest,  and,  had  it  been  reported  of 
any  other  body  of  men,  would  indeed  have  been  scarcely  credible. 
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That  men  on  this  side  of  the  water  should  be  blinded  by  the  dazzling 
light  of  Court  sunshine,  however  extraordinary,  is  not  out  of  nature  ; 
but  that  a mouthful  of  moonshine,  for  such,  alas,  is  the  dim  reflected 
lustre  of  our  secondary  Court,  should  be  able  thus  to  dazzle  and  to 
blind,  is  indeed  wonderful,  and  argues  the  most  extreme  weakness  of 
sight.  But  no  more  of  them : in  truth,  they  are  not  worth  talking  of. 
Since  I last  wrote,  I have  been  present  at  another  excellent  debate 
in  the  H — e of  L — s,  where  the  L — s C — and  M — again  displayed 
their  talents  in  the  most  masterly  manner.  The  C — s had  sent  up  two 
bills,  one  a declaration  of  Right,  and  the  other  a bill  of  Repeal.  The  6rst 
of  these  was  the  subject  of  debate,  and  after  several  others  had  spoken 

to  it  (among  the  rest  S — e rather  tedious  and  trifling)  Lord  C m 

rose,  and  began  by  saying  that  “ the  House  must  pardon  him,  if,  though 
he  had  before  taken  up  so  much  of  their  time  upon  this  subject,  he  should 
again  trouble  them  upon  it,  as  perhaps  this  might  be  the  last  time  when 
it  would  be  lawful  for  him  freely  to  deliver  his  sentiments,  since,  when 
once  the  bill  should  have  passed  into  a Law,  he  should  think  himself 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  same  manner  as  he  should  believe  himself 
bound  to  draw  his  sword  in  his  country’s  cause,  even  though  the  quarrel 
might  appear  to  him  unjust:  besides,  the  arguments  urged  against  him 
by  the  learned  L — d in  a former  debate  were  of  such  weight,  and  came 
from  so  very  a respectable  antagonist,  that  be  should  have  thought  it 
irreverent  and  unbecoming  to  have  attempted  to  answer  them  offhand, 
and  without  the  most  mature  reflection,  and  the  strictest  and  most  labori- 
ous search  and  study.”  I will  even  frankly  confess  that.  I was  in  some 
points  staggered  in  my  opinion,  for  such  is  the  power  of  his  eloquence  that 
even  truth  itself  can  hardly  stand  against  it ; and  I now  find  myself  the 
more  confirmed  in  my  former  sentiments,  since,  upon  mature  considera- 
tion, even  his  arguments  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  against  them. 
He  then  laid  it  down  as  a Principle  that  the  people,  though  they  trusted 
the  Legislature  with  every  other  authority  in  the  most  unlimited  manner, 
never  gave  up  the  dominion  over  their  purse.  He  laughed  at  the  notion 
of  virtual  representation.  If  England  were  not  properly  represented, 
the  Representation  ought  to  be  amended.  The  sage  advice  of  Machiavel 
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must  one  day  be  pursued,  and  the  Constitution  brought  back  to  its  first 
principles.  People  however  are  apt  to  mistake  the  nature  of  Represent- 
ation, which  is  not  of  person  but  of  property  ; and  in  this  light,  there  is 
scarcely  a blade  of  grass  which  is  not  represented.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded regularly  to  invalidate  all  that  Lord  M — had  replied  to  his  former 
assertions  with  regard  to  the  immunities  of  the  Clergy.  Wales,  the 
county  Palatine,  Calais,  and  Ireland,  produced  new  proofs,  and  un- 
ravelled the  sophistry  of  his  antagonist.  The  learned  Lord  in  the  former 
debate  quoted  an  Act  of  Parliament  from  Rastal’s  Statutes,  the  tenour 
of  which  was  directly  contradictory  to  my  opinion  ; and,  had  such  an 
act  existed,  I must  have  confessed  myself  in  the  wrong.  This  was 
indeed  the  most  irrefragable  of  all  his  arguments  ; but  I recollected  no 
such  act,  and  upon  the  strictest  search  none  such  is  to  be  found.  Here 
was  indeed  a palpable  hit,  for  the  truth  is,  that  Lord  M — had  supposed 
the  act,  which,  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  is,  it  seems,  not 
an  uncommon  practice  with  him,  nor  did  he  attempt  in  this  matter  to 

utter  a syllable  in  his  defence.  Lord  C next  appealed  in  support  of 

his  argument  to  that  reason,  that  divine  rule  of  right,  which  is  engrav- 
ed by  the  hand  of  God  in  every  man’s  breast;  quoted  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Locke,  to  whom,  he  said,  our  present  liberties  were  in  a great  measure 
due  for  the  glorious  Revolution,  though  the  slavish  party  was  subdued 
by  a superior  force,  their  bodies  only  submitted,  till  that  great  man  and 
virtuous  citizen,  by  the  invincible  power  of  truth,  subdued  their  minds. 
I,  concluded  he,  however  my  opinion  may  be  that  of  a few,  am  fully 
contented,  since  my  sentiments  are  those  of  Locke,  of  Sidney,  and  of 
another  great  man,  who,  when  no  longer  among  us,  will  most  certainly 

rank  with  the  foremost  of  these  patriotic  heroes.  Lord  M now  rose 

to  reply  ; began  by  complaining  that  his  unpremeditated  answer  should 
be  replied  to  so  very  late,  and  after  so  much  time  spent  in  reflection  and 
study.  This  tardy  rejoinder  was  like  words  in  Nova  Zembla,  which 
were  produced  by  a thaw  long  after  their  import  had  been  out  of  season. 
He  then  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  fresh  proofs  brought  by  Lord 

C , and  argued  with  the  greatest  ingenuity  and  the  most  subtle 

sophistry.  But  indeed,  my  dear  Flood,  I must  stop  here,  for  I am 
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really  tired  ; besides,  I do  not  so  well  recollect  Lord  M ’s  arguments 

as  those  of  his  Antagonist,  and  that  for  many  good  reasons  ; because 
they  did  not  to  me  carry  conviction  with  them,  because  sophistry  is  not 
so  easily  traced  and  recollected  as  plain  and  strong  reasoning,  and 

because  my  attention  was  more  fixed  by  C—  than  by  M , from  a 

degree  of  partiality  and  prejudice  in  his  favour  which  I am  by  no  means 
ashamed  to  confess.  There  never  was  a better  fight ; each  of  them  spoke 
thrice  ; both  as  eloquent  and  as  ingenious  as  possible,  but  in  my  opinion 

the  victory  in  argument  remained  with  Lord  C . The  bill  was 

however  committed  without  a division.  For  me  to  attempt  a com- 
parison between  these  two  great  men,  would  be  much  too  hardy  an 
enterprise.  In  all  the  parts  of  Oratory  they  are,  I think,  nearly  equal; 
though  they  who  pretend  to  be  unprejudiced  (which  I am  proud  to  say 

I am  not)  may  perhaps  think  that  M in  his  speaking  has  more  of 

the  Orator,  though  all  will  allow  that  C has,  even  in  his  manner, 

more  of  the  good  Citizen  and  virtuous  Man.  The  one  seems  always  to 
speak  from  conviction,  and  more  from  his  heart  than  his  head.  The 
general  good  of  mankind  seems  to  be  his  particular  interest,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  persuades  as  much  as  the  strength  of  his  argument : 
the  other  apparently  speaks  for  a party,  and  harangues  as  if  his  cause 

were  not  his  own,  but  merely  his  Client’s.  Lord  M ’s  manner  seems 

to  command  your  attention,  and  to  order  you  to  be  convinced,  under  the 

penalty  of  passing  for  a fool.  Lord  C intreats  you  to  listen  to  him, 

a request  which  it  is  impossible  to  refuse,  and  sues  to  you  to  be  con- 
vinced for  your  own  good.  M can  never  divest  himself  of  the 

Lawyer  ; he  speaks  as  if  he  were  fee’d : nor  is  his  manner,  though  excel- 
lent, void  of  the  Bar  cant.  C is  the  polite  gentleman  without  cant, 

or  the  smallest  degree  of  affectation,  and  seems  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  thinks  himself  in  the  right,  and  that  it  is 

his  duty  to  persuade  others  to  think  as  he  does.  M , in  short,  seems 

to  persuade  for  his  own  advantage;  C for  that  of  his  audience  ; the 

one  commands  your  admiration,  the  other  gains  your  love.  M is 

strong  in  sophistry,  and  puzzles  you  out  of  your  senses  ; C is  as 

strong  in  unravelling  that  sophistry ; and  you  thank  him  for  restoring 
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you  to  your  reason  : but  1 have  foolishly  and  unwittingly  undertaken  a 
task  which  I cannot  accomplish  ; I will  therefore  leave  it,  and  proceed  to 

tell  you  that  Lord  E 1 in  this  debate  made  a very  considerable  figure  ; 

he  spoke  long,  learnedly,  and  ingeniously.  With  regard  to  the  Right 
his  sentiment  was  new,  and  I think  ingenious.  “It  is  not,”  said  he,  “to  be 
doubted  but  that  there  exists  in  every  Government,  however  extended,  a 
power  supreme,  absolute,  and  unlimited ; hut  this  power  may  upon 
some  former  occasion  have  delegated  to  other  subordinate  powers  a 
part  of  itself;  in  which  case,  time  will  give  to  these  subordinate  powers 
a right  of  prescription,  nor  can  the  Supreme  recal  its  gift,  excepting 
only  on  the  utmost  emergency.”  This  seems  to  be  a doctrine  new,  ingeni- 
ous, and  conciliating.  Tuesday  the  Act  of  Repeal  received  a second 
reading,  and  there  was  a long  debate  upon  the  commitment,  where  my 
health  would  not  allow  me  to  be  present : it  was  carried  by  a majority 
of  thirty-four,  twelve  of  which  were  independent  of  Proxies,  so  that  the 
Ministry  is  sure  of  carrying  it  in  the  Committee,  where  Proxies  do  not 
operate.  The  Minority  declared  their  intention  of  protesting,  and  the 
protest  is  to  be  drawn  up  by  Lord  L n. 
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LETTER  VI. 


From  Mr.  Flood  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt. 


I KNOW  not  how  to  apologize  for  this  address,  except  I may  be 
allowed  to  offer  in  excuse  the  nature  of  its  subject,  and  the  ardour  of  that 
admiration  which  I feel  for  the  virtues,  and  for  the  abilities  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  directed.  Having  had  the  honour  to  have  been 
introduced  to  your  knowledge  last  winter  by  a letter  from  Lord 
Grandison,  and  having  then  in  a conversation,  which  I shall  ever  reflect 
upon  with  pride,  heard  you  declare  your  sentiments  upon  the  particular 
propriety  of  a Militia  Law  in  this  country,  I determined  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  digest  a Bill  upon  that  subject, 
founded  on  that  law,  which  England  owes  to  your  wise  and  patriot 
perseverance,  so  far  as  it  seemed  capable  of  being  adapted  to  this 
kingdom,  and  have  obtained  leave  from  the  House  of  Commons 
accordingly  to  prepare  such  a bill.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say, 
that  I should  esteem  it  the  greatest  honour  and  felicity  of  my  life,  if, 
amidst  the  important  concerns  in  which  you  are  engaged,  you  would 
permit  me,  when  the  bill  is  printed,  to  lay  at  your  feet  this  humble 
attempt,  to  which  I have  been  excited  by  a love  for  my  country,  and  a 
reverence  for  your  great  example.  Far  be  from  me  the  extravagance 
to  imagine  that  it  could  merit  your  minute  consideration  ; but  if  by  the 
glance  of  a superior  genius  you  should  perceive  that  there  was  nothing 
impracticable  in  it,  it  might  perhaps  induce  an  inquiry  into  its  fate,  if  it 
should  be  transmitted  to  England,  and  procure  its  return  to  this  country, 
if  it  should  not  be  unworthy  of  it.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  that  I 
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have  presumed  so  far ; happy  if  here,  or  any  where,  I could  have  a share 
in  promoting  those  wise  and  public  spirited  endeavours,  which  have  so 
deservedly  endeared  and  dignified  your  name.  I have,  Sir,  the  honour 
to  remain  with  the  profoundest  respect,  your  most  humble  and  most 
obedient  servant, 

H.  F. 


LETTER  VII. 

Earl  of  Chatham  to  H.  Flood,  Esq. 

Sir, 

THE  honour  of  your  most  obliging  remembrance  reached  me 
just  as  I was  leaving  Bath,  since  which  time,  much  gout,  and 
some  business  in  the  House  of  Commons,  have  left  me  but  little  in 
condition  to  write : it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I now  beg  leave  to 
express,  though  late,  the  true  sense  I have  of  the  very  flattering  senti- 
ments you  are  so  good,  Sir,  to  entertain  on  the  subject  of  one,  who 
recals  with  particular  pleasure  the  conversation  with  which  you 
honoured  him  at  Hayes,  on  some  matters  relating  to  the  country  where 
you  are,  whose  welfare  every  thinking  Englishman  will  ever  consider 
as  his  own.  My  wishes  in  general  on  this  head  are  very  sincere,  and 
my  sense  of  the  utility  of  an  effectual  Militia  very  strong.  Zeal  without 
knowledge,  or  with  quite  an  inadequate  one,  concerning  many  particu- 
lars of  essential  importance  in  a consideration  of  this  nature,  might 
greatly  mislead  me,  were  I to  hazard  a judgment  how  far  the  Militia 
Laws  of  England  would,  with  propriety  and  effect,  apply  to  Ireland. 
In  this  circumstance  I must  only  respect  and  applaud  the  attempts, 

c 2 
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always  open  to  form  upon  proper  grounds,  a final  judgment  with 
regard  to  so  important  an  object.  I will  only  add,  that  I esteem  my- 
self fortunate  in  receiving  so  favourable  a mark  of  your  opinion,  and 
that  I beg  you  will  be  persuaded  of  the  true  esteem  and  consideration 

with  which  I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

and  most  humble  servant, 

William  Pitt. 

Hayes,  March  15,  1766. 


Note  from  Lord  Chatham. 

Lord  Chatham,  who  is  just  returned  to  Bath,  presents  his 
compliments  to  Mr.  Flood,  and  will  be  very  glad  of  the  honour  of 
seeing  him  to-morrow  evening  at  seven  o’clock,  if  that  hour  be  con- 
venient to  Mr.  Flood. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

From  Mr.  Flood  to  Lord  Chatham. 

Saturday  Evening . 

EVER  since  I had  the  honour  to  pay  my  respects  to  your  Lordship 
at  Bath,  1 have  continued  to  labour  under  a severe  feverish  disorder, 
which  at  that  time  lay  so  heavy  on  me,  that  I am  conscious  I was 
wholly  incapable  of  explaining  myself  with  any  degree  of  exactness  or 
propriety.  I wished  to  have  acquainted  your  Lordship  with  the  senti- 
ments of  some  Gentlemen,  who  have  done  me  more  honour  than  1 
deserve  in  permitting  me  to  do  so,  and  to  whom  therefore  I think 
myself  responsible  ; on  which  consideration  alone  I presumed  to  trouble 
your  Lordship  with  any  such  explanation.  But  as  I am  sensible  that, 
in  the  state  in  which  T then  was,  I must  have  been  wholly  unequal  to 
so  delicate  a task,  I think  it  my  duty  to  express  my  sense  of  it  to 
your  Lordship,  inasmuch  as  I should  not  wish,  by  so  imperfect  a detail, 
to  be  the  possible  instrument  of  the  smallest  misconception,  either  as  to 
men  or  things,  with  respect  to  any  person,  and,  least  of  all,  with  respect 
to  that  person,  for  whom  I have  the  highest  reverence. 
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LETTER  IX. 

From  H.  Flood,  Esq.  to  Lord  Charlemont. 

OPPOSITION  began  with  Lord  Suffolk  : it  was  urged  that  the 
matter  treated  of  being  illegal,  a bill  of  Indemnity  would  be  necessa- 
ry to  indemnify  the  persons  concerned,  and  the  Constitution.  It  was 
added  that  Parliament  might  and  ought  to  have  been  called  sooner,  and 
that,  if  it  had,  perhaps  this  illegal  act  might  have  been  avoided.  Lord 

Ch m (who  began  with  a very  eloquent  description  of  his  feelings, 

from  the  new  situation  in  which  he  spoke,  in  an  unaccustomed  place, 
before  the  most  knowing  in  the  laws,  in  the  presence  of  the  hereditary 
legislators  of  the  Realm,  whilst  he  could  not  look  upon  the  Throne 
without  remembering  that  it  had  just  been  filled  by  Majesty,  and  by  all 
the  tender  virtues  which  encompass  it)  allowed  that  it  was  physically 
possible  to  have  called  the  Parliament  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  sooner, 
consistently  with  the  order  of  Prorogation  subsisting  at  the  time  when 
the  alarm  was  first  suggested;  but  that  this,  instead  of  being  of  service, 
would  have  been  detrimental,  for  that  it  would  have  deprived  the 

Country,  in  the  very  article  of  danger,  of  the  presence  of  the  principal 

persons  of  it,  whose  authority  had  been  of  so  much  weight  in  suppress- 
ing those  tumults.  That  this  was  the  fact  certainly;  and  though  it 
could  not  be  pretended  that  this  was  exactly  foreseen,  yet  we  could  not 
but  rejoice  that  nothing  was  done  to  deprive  the  country  of  such  an 
effectual  interposition  : that  Parliament  now  met  earlier  than  usual, 
and  that  it  was  not  in  itself  desirable  to  hurry  away  upon  every  rumour 
all  the  principal  persons  of  the  nation  from  every  extremity  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  crowd  them  into  the  metropolis ; that  such  a conduct 
would  be  a mark  of  weakness  and  temerity,  especially  in  a country  in 
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which  sudden  distresses  are  so  liable  to  be  created  and  aggravated 
either  from  lucrative  views,  or  from  a factious  spirit:  that  had  he 
advised  the  calling  of  Parliament  upon  the  first  intelligence  he  received 
(which  was  but  a suggestion  of  apprehended  scarcity,  and  could  be  no 
more,  as  the  harvest  was  not  threshed  out  or  known),  he  would  justly 
have  been  censured  for  the  alarm  to  the  public,  and  the  inconvenience 
to  individuals,  which  a precipitate  convention  of  Parliament  must  have 
occasioned  ; a step  which  would  have  created  an  imaginary  scarcity, 
though  a real  one  had  not  existed.  That  these  considerations  deter- 
mined his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  Council,  to  issue  that  order  of 
Prorogation  under  which  Parliament  now  met ; that  under  the  former 
Prorogation  Parliament  could  not  meet  consistently  with  usage,  for  that 
it  was  always  usual  in  the  last  Proclamation  of  Prorogation  preceding 
the  Session  to  declare  the  Parliament  to  be  prorogued  to  a certain  day, 
then  to  meet  for  the  dispatch  of  business, — a material  notification  not 
inserted  in  the  former,  because  it  was  not  decided  to  meet  then. 
That  a new  Prorogation  therefore  was  necessary,  and  that  the  usage 
was  never  to  give  less  than  forty  days  notice.  That  this  was  a very  sa- 
lutary custom,  and  that  nothing  could  be  so  perilous  as  sudden  and 
surreptitious  conventions  of  Parliament.  That  it  might  well  be  consi- 
dered as  the  law  of  usage  and  of  Parliament,  though  not  perhaps  of 
the  land,  that  not  less  than  forty  days  notice  should  be  given.  That 
therefore  the  Prorogation  could  not  properly  have  been  for  less  than  forty 
days.  That  indeed  Parliament  was  by  this  last  Proclamation  prorogued 
for  somewhat  more  than  forty  days  ; but  that  this  was  done  when  only  a 
surmise  of  scarcity  had  been  suggested  before  the  threshing  out  of  the 
harvest,  and  whilst  the  danger  had  only  been  talked  of,  not  expected. 
That  it  was  some  time  after  this  Prorogation  before  the  conjectui*e  of 
scarcity  was  verified,  and  the  riots  began  ; and  that  then  the  time  for 
meeting  of  Parliament  was  publicly  fixed,  and  the  interval  could  not 
be  shortened  except  by  calling  Parliament  suddenly,  contrary  to  Procla- 
mation, and  with  a stretch  of  power,  and  a precedent  infinitely  more 
dangerous  than  the  delay  of  their  Meeting,  and  the  issuing  of  the  embar- 
go. That  this  indeed  was  so  illegal,  that  the  Legislature  had  thought 
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it  necessary,  by  a particular  clause  in  the  Militia  bill,  to  empower  the 
Crown  to  call  Parliament,  in  the  particular  cases  of  actual  invasion  or  re- 
bellion, in  fourteen  clays,  notwithstanding  any  Prorogation  to  thecontrary. 
That  this  delay  therefore  arising  from  Parliament’s  being  prorogued  for 
somewhat  more  than  forty  days  was  not  faulty  at  the  time,  no  danger 
being  in  probable  expectation  then  which  could  require  an  earlier  meeting ; 
that  after  the  proclamation  the  delay  was  unavoidable,  and  that,  in  fact, 
it  was  so  far  from  being  detrimental,  that  it  had  been  advantageous. 
He  ridiculed  the  stress  which  had  heen  laid  upon  the  possibility  ol 
calling  Parliaments  14  or  15  days  sooner,  and  of  setting  every  Member  of 
Parliament  in  the  kingdom  upon  a horse  to  ride  post  up  to  London:  and 
having  thus  defended  the  time  of  calling  the  Parliament,  he  proceeded  to 
defend  the  issuing  of  the  Embargo  during  the  interval  of  Parliament  by 
regal  authority,  as  an  act  of  power,  justifiable  before  Parliament  on  the 
ground  of  necessity  ; and  read  a paragraph  of  Mr.  Locke  to  shew,  that 
though  it  was  not  strictly  speaking  legal,  yet  that  it  was  right  in  the 
opinion  of  that  great  friend  of  liberty,  that  constitutional  Philosopher 
and  liberal  Statesman.  Had  it  ended  here  it  would  have  been  well; 
but  Lord  N— gt— n insisted  on  the  legality  of  the  embargo,  and  that 
the  Crown  had  a right  in  cases  of  necessity  to  interpose  eAen  against 
positive  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  such  interposition  was  not  only 
justifiable,  but  legal  He  said  he  was  no  patron  of  the  people,  and 
used  something  like  sarcasm  towards  Lord  Ch  m ; I should  have 
said,  solecism , you  know.  He  challenged  any  lawyer  to  contradict  him. 

Lord  M d for  the  first  time,  on  the  side  of  the  Constitution,  rose 

up  ; but  good  as  his  ground  was,  he  was  afraid  to  tread  upon  it.  As 
actions  had  been  commenced  against  the  persons  who  had  carried  into 
execution  the  order  of  Embargo,  he  said  he  was  restrained  by  prudence 
from  delivering  an  opinion  as  to  a matter  which  was  likely  to  come  judi- 
cally  before  him  : but  that  either  it  wras  legal,  or  was  not : if  the  former, 
the  act  was  unexceptionable  in  every  light ; if  the  latter,  it  was  justified 
by  necessity.  He  wished  therefore  no  opposition  to  the  Address,  because, 
in  whatever  view,  the  measure  was  to  be  approved.  If  the  matter  came 
into  legal  question,  he  said  that  it  would  branch  into  two  points,  one  of 
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common  the  other  of  statute  law,  viz.,  1st,  whether  the  Crown  had  in  any 
case  a right  to  lay  an  embargo  in  time  of  peace  : 2d,  whether  in  the 

particular  case  of  corn,  inasmuch  as,  hy  a statute  of  Charles  II,  I think 
all  persons,  natives  or  aliens,  were  expressly  empowered  to  export  corn. 
It  was  to  be  collected  from  his  manner  that  he  thought  the  Crown  had 
not  the  power  in  either.  Lord  N — g — n had  mentioned  the  addresses 
of  Parliament,  since  the  revolution  to  the  Crown,  during  the  imposition 
of  embargoes  in  some  cases,  as  a presumptive  proof  that  they  thought  it 
not  illegal,  for  if  they  had,  said  he,  they  must  have  known  that  their 
addresses  would  not  have  made  it  legal ; a weak  argument  indeed  ! for 
knowing  it  to  be  illegal,  they  might  think  it  necessary,  and  as  such 
advise  it ; and  if  it  were  confessed  to  be  illegal.  Ministry  might  wish 
to  have  the  previous  justification  of  Parliament,  rather  than  the  subse- 
quent (in  truth,  as  Parliament  was  sitting,  without  such  a previous 
step,  they  could  not  have  been  subsequently  justified)  ; whereas  if  it  had 
been  thought  legal,  they  probably  might  have  opposed  such  addresses  as 
implying  that  the  Crown  was  negligent  of  its  duty,  and  then  those  ad- 
dresses would  probably  not  have  passed.  The  passing  therefore  of  those 
addresses  is  rather  a presumption  of  the  illegality  of  the  act,  than  of  the 
contrary  ; for  as  Parliament  was  sitting,  if  the  act  were  illegal,  these 
addresses  seem  to  have  been  necessary  to  Administration ; whereas  if  it 
were  legal  they  certainly  were  not  so,  and  therefore  the  passing  of  these 
addresses  (if  not  carried  against  Administration,  which  never  was  sup- 
posed) is  a better  proof  or  a stronger  presumption  of  illegality  than 
the  contrary,  just  in  so  much  as  necessity,  or  at  least  the  approach  to  it, 
was  a stronger  motive  for  Administration  to  wish  them,  than  the  total 

absence  of  necessity.  Lord  M d mentioned  that  argument  of 

Lord  N — g — n’s,  but  did  not  examine  it.  He  left  him  in  possession 
of  the  implication  he  had  assumed  to  himself  from  it,  but  mentioned 
that  before  the  Revolution  the  statutes  authorising  the  exportation  of 
corn,  always  by  a particular  clause,  gave  the  Crown  a power  of  stopping 
the  exportation,  whereas  the  laws  of  that  kind  since  the  Revolution 
have  not  given  that  clause.  He  left  his  hearers  to  draw  this  inference, 
that  the  former  laws  shew  that  the  Crown  was  not  supposed  to  have  the 
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power  in  itself;  that  therefore  before  the  Revolution,  whilst  they  thought 
such  a power  eligible,  they  found  it  necessary  to  give  it  by  a particular 
clause ; and  that  since  the  Revolution,  by  the  omission  of  that  clause,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  they  thought  it  dangerous  to  he  given.  He  said 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  question  on  that  sub- 
ject ; not  to  indemnify  the  Council,  or  the  great  Officers  of  State,  he  said 
he  thought  nothing  of  that,  but  to  prevent  suits  against  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  execution  of  the  order.  And  at  length  he  asserted  the 
want  of  power  in  the  Crown  in  plain  terms,  though,  when  charged  with 

it  by  Lord  C en,  he  denied  his  having  said  so.  He  was  accurate, 

and  able,  and  almost  eloquent,  but  the  character  of  the  man  defeated  his 
capacity ; for  with  the  most  popular  and  constitutional  ground  under 

his  feet,  and  Lord  C en  on  the  contrary,  he  was  afraid  to  speak  out. 

He  relinquished  efficacy  for  insinuation  and  force  for  management. 
Both  the  men  were  misplaced ; the  artifice  and  almost  chicanery  of 

LordM Id  was  suited  to  Lord  C en’s  ground,  and  the  simplicity, 

frankness,  and  warmth  of  Lord  C en  would  have  become  Lord  M — d’s 

situation.  Thus  the  nature  of  these  two  men,  wise  and  great  as  they 
are,  prevailed  over  their  judgments,  and  the  one  could  not  rise,  nor 

could  the  other  fall  to  his  condition.  Lord  C en  supported  Lord 

N — g — n’s  tenet ; I grieve  to  say  it,  and  I cannot  dwell  upon  it.  He 
is  always  eloquent,  for  he  always  feels,  and  he  made  the  worse  appear 
the  better  cause.  This  tenet  made  a prodigious  noise.  I ought  to  have 

remembered  that  after  Lords  N — gt — n and  C en  had  spoken,  Lord 

Ch m spoke  again,  and  concluded  with  calling  the  embargo  an  act  of 

power,  such  I still  think  it,  said  he,  justified  by  necessity,  and  with 
referring  himself  to  the  judgment  of  Parliament.  Lord  Spencer,  I saw, 

moved  the  address  ; he  was  inaudible.  Lord  Hill h seconded  the 

address,  and  what  he  said  was  a bad  opposition  to  it.  Lord  Suffolk 
did  it  much  more  favour  by  opposing  it;  he  spoke  pompous  nothings. 

Lord  Shel — — ne  was  better,  and  the  Duke  of  Gr on  worse  than 

I expected.  Lord  Lytt n was  reasonable,  and  Lord  T le  as  bad 

as  he  could  be.  I have  mentioned  that  this  doctrine  made  much  noise, 
but,  as  Lord  Ch m had  kept  clear  of  it,  it  wrould  have  died,  if 
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Beck— rd  had  not  revived  it  in  two  days  after  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  more  offensive  words,  by  saying  that  the  Crown  had  in  cases  of 
necessity  a power  to  dispense  with  laws.  This,  which  at  another  time 
would  have  been  laughed  out  of  the  House,  became  serious,  though 

spoken  by  such  a scattering  man.  G.  Gr lie  took  down  the  words; 

they  were  condemned  by  every  body.  The  doctrine  in  the  Lords  was 

mentioned  with  very  severe  strictures,  and  Mr.  B rd  was  obliged  to 

explain  by  a retraction  and  contradiction  in  fact  of  what  he  had  said, 

which  remains  in  the  journals.  This  was  a triumph  to  G.  G lie  ; 

he  urged  that  a bill  of  indemnity,  was  further  necessary  to  indemnify 

the  advisers  as  well  as  the  actors  under  that  order.  General  Con y 

agreed  m condemning  the  doctrine,  but  did  not  seem  to  think  that  it 
was  necessary  to  indemnify  the  advisers.  He  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a bill  to  indemnify  the  persons  acting  under  the  order.  Lord 
Ch  m>  ,lke  himself,  on  hearing  this  affair  desired  the  bill  to  be 
made  as  strong  as  possible,  and  to  be  extended  to  the  advisers,  and  to 
be  made  declaratory  as  well  as  indemnifying.  It  has  been  thus  framed 

accordingly,  and  is  brought  in ; but  it  is  still  thought  that  Mr.  G lie 

will  offer  amendments,  and  keep  the  ball  on  foot. 

All  this  affair,  aggravated  by  the  multitude  of  private  discontents 
which  mingled  with  it,  produced  a ferment,  and  encouraged  all  the 

parties  that  are  unsatisfied  to  join  against  Lord  Ch m on  Tuesday 

last.  Beckford  was  chosen  by  him,  not  luckily  it  should  seem,  to 
make  a motion  for  examining  into  the  state  of  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny. This  motion  contained  offensive  matter,  and  was  offensively 
introduced:  our  friend  B-rke  rose  first  in  opposition,  and  acquitted 
himself  very  honourably.  Yorke,  G.  Grenville,  Thurloe,  Rigby, 
Dowdeswell,  Wedderbum,  all  joined.  Cli.  Townshend  stated  ^the 
matter  quite  new,  disclaimed  all  the  offensive  parts,  and  made  a very 
artful,  conciliating,  able,  and  eloquent  speech.  Barr£,  Conway,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Hans  Stanley,  &c.,  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  general  ground  of  the  motion;  upon  the  whole,  however, 

there  was  little  concert,  and  not  much  ability  in  the  defence.  The’ 
opponents  were  more  successful  upon  the  whole,  though  no  one  person 
near  Townshend.  He  is  the  orator ; the  rest  are  speakers.  I have 
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beard  him  frequently  this  time,  and  always  well:  one  remarkable  speech 
of  his  I missed,  hut  I went  to  see  him  the  day  after  (he  was  so  good 
as  to  introduce  himself  to  me  a few  days  before):  I lamented  the  loss  I 
had  sustained  by  my  absence,  and  he  remedied  it  by  speaking  excellently 
on  the  same  subject  to  me  in  his  room.  At  half  an  hour  after  eleven 
the  question  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  amended  by 
Conway,  by  1 29  to  76.  The  Bed— ds,  R— g— m,  P-t-nd,  Dev—, 

'j’ Qr He,  Y — rkes,  and  the  friends  of  the  Company  all  united. 

Some  of  Lord  B— te’s  were  against  Administration,  some  went  away, 

and  Osw— d and  Ell — tt  were  silent.  Ham on  voted  with  the 

minority,  but  did  not  speak.  This  day  the  Duke  of  P-t-nd  resigned, 
and  Lords  Scarb gh,  Bes— gh  and  Monson,  as  I hear  and  believe  cer- 

tainly. Lord  Hertford  took  possession  this  day  of  the  Duke  of  P— t— nd  s 
staff:  resignations  will  spread  wide,  it  is  said,  and  who  is  to  come  in,  oi 
whether  any  administration  can  be  fixed,  is  unknown  : four  or  five  days 
ago  Lord  Edgcombe  was  dismissed,  and  Jack  Shelly  put  into  his  place. 

This  offended.  Lord  Ch m has  refused  all  explanations  upon  the 

subject,  it  is  said  ; complains  that  there  is  nothing  but  faction  round  him, 
and  seems  determined  to  go  on  unmoved,  and  to  break  through  it,  or 
fall ; the  scheme,  however,  as  to  the  East  India  Company,  seems  from  its 
unlucky  beginning  to  be  hurt.  Their  revenue  is  ^4,000,000  a year, 
it  is  said,  and  the  territory,  which  they  claim,  immense.  One  of  Lord 

Cll in’s  schemes,  it  seems,  was  to  make  some  compromise  with 

them  that  might  bring  relief  to  the  public,  and,  as  Townshend  stated 
the  matter,  it  should  seem  that  it  might  be  done  upon  equitable  terms. 
Whether  any  thing  can  be  done  now,  is  doubtful.  I need  not  say  I 
have  tired  you;  I have  tired  myself.  The  post  is  just  going  out,  and  I 
have  not  time,  if  I had  fortitude,  to  begin  an  account  of  all  this  to 
Beresford.  I beg  therefore  you  will  be  so  good,  after  you  have  read  it, 
to  send  it  to  him.  *Your  house  is  ready  ; would  you  were  here  ! Be- 
lieve me  to  be,  my  dear  Lord,  your  most  affectionately,  &c. 

Excuse  every  thing.  H.  r. 

* This  letter,  without  date,  appears  to  be  written  by  H.  Flood,  Esq.  before  Lord 
Charlemont’s  arrival  in  town  : it  is  paged  No.  1,  &c.,  by  H.  F.  himself.  The  com. 
mencement  of  it  probably  relating  to  private  matters,  he  kept  no  copy  of. 
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LETTER  X. 

My  dearest  Flood, 

THOUGH  I must  freely  confess  that  I have  been  and  still  am  not 
only  astonished  but  greatly  alarmed  by  this  precipitate  and  surprising 

conduct  of  J s,  yet  at  the  same  time  I will  flatter  myself  that  our 

fears  with  regard  to  T e may  possibly  be  rather  too  hasty.  He 

has  without  doubt  acted  a weak  part,  and  has  not  sufficiently  weighed 
and  considered  the  disagreeable  consequences  which  may  follow  from 
his  precipitate  assent.  He  should  at  least  have  left  the  matter  undecid- 
ed till  the  event  had  fully  demonstrated  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  such  a measure,  and  should  have  reflected  on  the  very  critical 
nature  of  the  times  and  of  the  office  which  he  has  allowed  his  friend 
and  brother  to  accept.  Yet,  still,  if  professions  be  of  any  weight,  and 
if  he  has,  as  there  is  reason  to  hope,  got  the  better  of  the  ill  effects  of 
an  unfortunate  education  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  I will  flatter  myself 
that  his  principles  and  designs  remain  unaltered.  He  excused  himself 
to  me  by  the  aukward  difficulty  he  felt  in  opposing  the  wishes  and 
the  promotion  of  a friend,  especially  as  he  had  had  no  sort  of  share 
in  soliciting  for  it.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a step  gained  upon  him,  and  his 
utmost  circumspection  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  enemy  still  at  a safe 
distance ; yet  he  may,  I think,  by  a proper  firmness  and  caution  keep 
his  ground,  and  perhaps  recover  that  which  is  lost.  A well-timed 
resignation,  for  example,  sometimes  does  more  than  a previous  refusal. 
You  have  certainly  not  been  treated  properly  in  this  transaction,  and 
this  I feel  to  the  full  as  sensibly  as  you  can  do  ; yet,  were  I to  hazard 
my  advice  to  one  who  is  so  much  better  acquainted  with  the  carte  da 
pays,  I should  advise  moderation  on  your  part,  lest  the  contrary  should 
precipitate  him  into  other  hands,  and  more  pernicious  counsels.  For 
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my  own  part,  I have  already  upon  all  occasions  taken  care  to  disculpate. 
not  only  you,  which  was  an  easy  task,  but  him  also  as  far  as  I was 
able.  I have  hinted,  which  is,  I belie  e not  far  from  the  truth,  that 
this  matter  may  probably  have  been  brought  about  by  female  negotiation, 
and  ha\  e asserted,  as  I had  authority  to  do,  that  the  place  was  abso- 
lutely unsolicited  by  T e,  and  this  I have  been  induced  to  do,  both 

by  justice  and  policy.  It  always  gives  me  the  sincerest  pleasure  when 
upon  any  subject  our  ideas  and  our  judgments  concur,  and  this  is,  I 
trust,  a satisfaction  which  I shall  often  have  the  happiness  of  tasting. 

With  regard  to  the  affair  of  my  dear  M ■,  we  think  exactly  alike,  and 

I have  most  fortunately  been  extricated,  better  than  I could  have 
expected.  Mrs.  J . Pitt  had  already  undertaken  his  cause  ; she  had 
even  applied  for  the  Chaplaincy,  and  was  told  that  the  list  was  full,  but 
received  every  possible  assurance  of  his  future  promotion.  I have 
written  to  him,  and  am  certain  that  my  letter  will  no  ways  displease 
him  : I know  his  heart,  and  he  knows  mine  too  well  to  allow  any 
possibility  of  jealousies. 

I have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  see  J.  Pitt  upon  the  business  which  you 
so  very  kindly  recommended  to  my  care,  but  I shall  endeavour  to  talk 
with  him  about  it  before  I finish  this  letter.  You  may  be  assured 
that  I shall  be  a faithful  and  diligent  agent,  even  though  I must 
confess  that  in  this  matter  I shall  in  some  respects  be  forced  to  act 
against  my  inclination,  nay  even  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  in  contradic- 
tion to  that  warm  love  of  my  country,  which  is,  I hope,  one  of  my  most 
ardent  passions.  Can  we  spare  you  ? must  we  then  lose  you  ? But  you 
are  even  too  good  for  us  ! yet  you  will  not,  you  cannot  be  lost  to  us  : 
of  that  I may  be  certain!  Nay,  perhaps,  in  your  double  capacity  you 
may  still  be  more  useful  : it  must  be  so,  and  that  is  one  of  your  reasons 
for  desiring  a footing  here.  This  argument  I confess  is  necessary  to 
obviate  the  remorse  which  I might  otherwise  feel  in  being  any  way 
instrumental  in  depriving  my  forlorn  country  of  her  principal  support, 
of  her  Dulce  Decus  et  Presidium  ! 

I have  seen  and  talked  to  J.  Pitt.  He  has  spoken  to  his  friend,  who 
has  promised  to  give  him  the  preference.  The  price  cannot  be  exactly 
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determined,  but  will  probably  not  exceed  ^3000,  of  which  it  also  may 
fall  short,  and  should  it  exceed,  it  will  be  by  a trifle.  There  will  be  a 
security,  as  far  as  that  matter  can  be  secured,  of  re-election  : you  have 
no  other  step  to  take  but  to  determine,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
write  to  me  an  account  of  your  determination.  After  that  you  will 
have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  hold  the  abovementioned  sum  in 
readiness,  and  to  think  about  a cjuahfication . He  expressed  the  great- 
est pleasure  at  being  any  way  instrumental  in  bringing  this  matter 
about,  which  pleasure,  he  said,  was  increased  by  his  knowledge  of  your 
sentiments  with  regard  to  his  cousin.  I told  him  that  I was  well 
acquainted  with  your  veneration  for  his  character,  of  which  he  might  be 
sure  while  he  continued  to  act  as  he  hitherto  has  done.  So  this  matter 
is  in  a fair  way  of  being  settled,  and  poor  Hibernia  is  likely  to  lose  the 
only  tuneful  string  of  her  harp. 

All  matteis  here  go  on  as  usual.  Lord  C ■ m is  daily  expected,  and 
till  he  arrives  nothing  worth  informing  you  of  is  likely  to  happen.  There 
has  been  upon  various  topics  a great  deal  of  conversation  in  the  H — of 
^ ^*ut  no  divisions.  One  thing,  however,  appears  very  extraordi- 
nary, if  not  indecent : no  member  of  the  O n speaks  without  directly 

abusing  Lord  C m,  and  no  friend  ever  rises  to  take  his  part.  Qui 

non  defend'd  aim  culpante  is  scarce  a degree  less  black  than  Absentem 
qui  rodit  amicum.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a man  can  be  friend- 
less ? To-day  some  business  is  expected;  I shall  go  down,  and  if 
any  thing  important  should  happen,  you  shall  have  an  account  of 
it.  Never  was  known  such  disunion,  such  a want  of  concert,  as  visibly 
appears  on  both  sides ; how  it  will  end  heaven  only  knows ; but  as  yet 

I see  no  reasons  to  apprehend  any  important  change.  C.  T d 

appears  rather  out  of  humour,  but  his  discontents  are  of  no  great 
moment. 

Farewel,  my  dearest,  dear  friend.  I will  not  seal  this  letter  till  Iconic 
from  the  II  of  C . Adieu.  Believe  me  invariably  the  same. 

Your  letter  to  T e,  for  the  copy  of  which  I return  you  a thousand 
thanks,  is  exactly  what  I wished  and  expected  from  you. 

The  House  sate  till  eight  o’clock  ; an  excellent  debate,  of  which, 
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however,  I have  not  leisure  to  give  you  a detail.  American  Extraordi- 
naries  were  the  subject,  and  the  question  was  put  upon  a motion  of  G — 
G— , that  an  address  be  presented,  to  pray  that  the  enormous  expenses  in 

A a be  lessened,  and  that  the  troops  be  withdrawn  from  the  frontiers 

and  forts  to  the  internal  part  of  the  provinces.  The  numbers  were 

07  to  132  ; the  most  powerful  m y that  has  yet  appeared,  especially 

considering  that  few  of  the  R ms  voted  ; excepting  these,  this  may 

be  considered  as  a general  muster.  There  was  a great  deal  of  good 
speaking.  C — y spoke  often  and  well : G — G — very  little  in  two 
hours  '•  C — T — d,  who  would  probably  have  been  silent  had  he  not  been 
called  up  by  Rigby,  excelled  himself;  I never  heard  even  him  so  well  : 
he  harangued  most  inimitably  on  both  sides  of  the  question , and  by 
turns  was  cheered  by  every  party  iu  the  II — e.  Burke  did  not  speak  ; 
his  brother  has  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg,  and  his  uneasiness 
at  this  unlucky  accident  was  one  cause  of  his  silence.  Lord  C m a as, 
as  usual,  abused  and  undefended,  except  very  faintly  by  O—n;  non 
defensoribus  istis.  Friday  is  appointed  for  the  East  India  affair,  but, 

if  Lord  C in  should  not  be  arrived,  it  will  probably  he  put  off. 

This  will  be  most  certainly  the  strongest  O—n  question. 

Farewell,  my  dearest  friend ; let  me  as  soon  as  possible  be  acquainted 
with  your  determination  with  regard  to  the  seat  in  P 1.  Adieu 

London , Feb.  19,  1767. 
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LETTER  XI. 

From  Lord  Charlemont  to  H.  Flood,  Esq. 

My  Dearest  Flood, 

I HAVE  succe.eded  in  your  commission  just  as  I would  always  wish 
to  do  in  your  service.  Inclosed  you  have  two  letters  from  Lord 
Wandesford,  which  will,  I hope,  ensure  your  success,  and  to-morrow  he 
sets  out  for  Castlecomer.  He  gives  you  both  his  voices,  though  he 

fears  that  Lord  M 1 may  be  so  piqued  by  his  so  doing,  that  he  may 

be  induced  to  join  with  the  Speaker ; so  that  you  accept  of  his  twm 
voices  at  your  own  hazard. 

I have  often  enquired  about  Rawlings,  but  he  is  as  yet  out  of  town. 
I shall,  however,  constantly  enquire  after  him,  and  endeavour  to  secure 
him.  I have  declined  Armagh,  for  reasons  which  I shall  tell  you  when 
we  meet.  No  more  now,  as  I must  not  detaih  your  express. 

Your’s  most  faithfully, 

Charlemont. 


e 
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LETTER  XII. 

From  Lord  Wandesford  to  H.  Flood,  Esq. 


Dublin,  Sunday,  Three  o'Cloch. 

Dear  Sir, 

I HAD  the  honour  of  seeing  Lord  Charlemont  this  morning,  who 
gave  me  your  letter,  and  also  Messrs.  Burke  and  Hobson’s.  I should 
have  answered  your  former  letters,  but  I was  so  uneasy  in  my  mind 
about  my  children,  that  I really  could  not  think  of  it,  which  I hope  you 
will  excuse. 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  your  success  in  the  county, 
and  I flatter  myself  you  will  have  greater  yet.  As  you  was  the  first 
friend  that  applied  to  me  in  opposition  to  the  Speaker  and  A , parti- 

cularly the  latter,  I certainly  must  support  you  with  all  my  weight,  and  I 
flatter  myself  Lord  Mountgarrett  will  give  you  all  his  interest  also, 
which  will  effectually  destroy  the  combined  interest  in  our  county. 

If  there  is  a possibility  of  serving  Mr.  Butler  on  this  occasion,  I 
should  be  very  glad  of  it,  but  I fear  the  Speaker  is  too  strong  for  us  ; 
but  you  are  the  best  judge  of  that.  What  have  you  done  with  Old 
Agar  ? I fear  he  will  go  against  you  ; but  he  will  give  all  his  interest 
to  Mr.  Butler.  I would  have  you  consult  Lord  Mountgarrett  upon  that 
head  ; he  has  great  influence  over  him. 

I hope  to  see  you  on  Tuesday,  if  possible,  in  Kilkenny. 

I am,  dear  Sir,  your  sincere  well  wisher,  See. 


Wandesford. 
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LETTER  XIII. 


From,  W.  Talbot,  Esq.  to  H.  Flood,  Esq. 


Mount  Talbot,  August  17,  1765. 


Dear  Flood, 

I HAVE  been  upon  a ramble  for  some  days  past  to  Lord  Dillon’s, 
and  other  parts  of  this  county,  which  is  the  reason  that  the  letter  which 
you  favoured  me  with  has  not  been  acknowledged  so  soon  as  it  should 
have  been.  The  way  in  which  1 think  I can  be  most  serviceable  to 
you  is,  in  writing  to  Lord  Wandesford,  which  I have  done  by  this  post. 
I know  he  has  a great  esteem  for  you,  which  I flatter  myself  will  have 
influence  in  directing  him  how  to  act  on  this  occasion.  Thank  God,  the 
days  of  party  are  remembered  now  no  more  in  your  county.  I had 
thoughts  of  seeing  Castlecomer  the  beginning  of  next  month,  in  my 
return  from  Limerick ; had  I a certainty  of  your  being  then  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  it  would  confirm  me  in  that  resolution.  I set  out  tor 
Limerick  in  two  or  three  days. 

You  tell  me  you  have  an  excellent  cause.  If  you  have  a mind  to 
make  the  House  very  partial  to  it,  set  up  somebody  for  the  borough  that 
bears  a resemblance  (I  expect  but  a distant  one)  to  its  present  repre- 
sentative. Be  sure  you  send  a good  patriot.  My  best  respects  attend 
Langrish  ; tell  him  so  when  you  see  him. 


I am,  dear  Flood,  your’s,  &c. 

W.  Talbot. 

I am  glad  to  hear  that  Jemmy  Agar,  of  Gowran,  does  not  interfere  on 
this  occasion. 


Note. — These  two  last  letters  were  sent  from  Ireland  after  the  former  were  printed, 
otherwise  the  date  of  the  last  of  them  would  have  determined  their  priority,  in  point  uf 
time. 

E 2 
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LETTER  XIV. 


London , April  9,  1767. 

THOUGH  my  health  is  at  present  in  a more  promising  situation 
than  it  was  when  I last  wrote,  I am  not  however  by  any  means  equal  to 
the  attempt  of  writing  so  much  as  my  heart  would  dictate  to  me  in  answer 
to  the  contents  of  your  last.  I must  therefore  content  myself  with 
saying  a very  few  words  upon  an  occasion,  which,  if  justice  were  done 
to  it,  would  certainly  require  a very  long  letter ; yes,  my  dearest  Flood, 

I fear  indeed  that  you  have  been  treated  ill,  and  that  we  have  in  some 
degree  both  of  us  been  deceived,  and  yet  I cannot  think  that  we  have 
any  reason  to  find  fault  with  our  own  conduct,  or  to  repent  either 
our  credulity  or  our  moderation,  since,  had  we  been  less  credulous  and 
less  moderate,  I do  not  see  that  it  would  have  been  possible  for  us  in 
any  way  to  have  prevented  what,  at  all  events,  would  certainly  have 
happened.  For  my  own  part,  I know  little  or  nothing  of  the  transac- 
tion. T e,  who  used  to  be  my  constant  visitant,  seldom  now 

comes  near  me,  and  I have  had  no  opportunity  for  this  long  time 
past  of  saying  a word  to  him  in  particular ; I hear  that  he  declares 

that  Lord  B l’s  great  openness  and  unreserve  towards  him  in 

communicating  his  thoughts  and  intentions,  has  won  his  heart.  Lord 

B l’s  policy  I do  not  well  understand,  but  take  it  for  granted  that 

he  overrates  T e’s  influence  over  those,  who  are  falsely  termed  his 

Party  ; and  even  with  regard  to  you,  I have  some  reason  to  believe 

that  he  thinks  himself  tolerably  secure.  Lord  C m has,  I believe, 

misunderstood,  for  he  is  not  capable  of  misrepresenting,  some  part  of 
your  conversation  with  him.  I have  several  times  been  assured  that 
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Lord  B 1 received  a lener  from  him  in  consequence  of  your  visit 

at  Bath,  in  which  he  informed  him  that  you  had  in  the  handsomest 
manner,  and  without  stipulating  auy  thing  for  yourself,  offered  to 
support  him  in  Ireland,  and  this  account,  I was  informed,  came  from 

A s H y : my  answer  has  always  been  that  it  must  be  a mistake. 

for  that  I was  sure  you  had  tied  yourself  down  in  no  way.  Perhaps  your 
warmth  of  expression,  animated  as  yon  were  by  your  veneration  for 
Lord  C in.  might  have  made  you  drop  something  in  that  conversa- 

tion which  might  have  been  thus  misinterpreted:  but  all  this  is  of 
little  consequence,  when  compared  to  the  much  more  important 
consideration  of  the  part  which  you  ought  to  take  in  the  present 
critical  emergency.  There  never  was  yet  a point  which  seems  to  me 
to  require  more  coolness  of  deliberation,  nor  must  your  heat  of  resent- 
ment, however  justly  yen  may  be  inflamed.  have  anv  share  allowed  it 
in  yonr  decision.  That,  which  has  ever  been  your  first  principle,  the 
desire  of  serving  your  country,  is  the  star  by  which  von  must  steer,  nor 
must  you  suffer  the  storms  of  passion  in  any  degree  to  bias  or  turn  vou  out 
of  your  direct  course.  This  is.  I well  know,  a different  manoeuvre, 
but  yonr  guiding  constellation  will  ever  remain  unclouded,  and  vou 
have  a pilot  in  your  breast,  who  will,  if  you  trust  implicitly  to  him. 

infallibly  steer  you  clear  of  all  danger.  If  Lord  B 1 should,  as  it 

is  possible  he  may,  come  over  to  Ireland,  armed  with  those  long  expect- 
ed benefits  which  have  ever  been  the  object  of  onr  wishes,  public 
and  private,  an  opposition  to  his  measures  would  most  certainly  in 
that  case  be  impossible  from  those  whose  first  aim  is  their  country's 
service.  This,  however,  may  or  may  not  be,  and  indeed  unfortunately 
the  latter  is,  I fear,  more  probable,  but  I only  mention  it  as  a posibilitv 
to  be  maturely  weighed  and  reflected  on  : my  treatment  has  also  been 
none  of  the  most  satisfactory;  tor  though  certainly  of  some  consequence, 
and  though  intimately  known  to  most  of  his  family  and  connex- 
ions, I have  never  been  in  any  degree  confidentially  treated  : a civility 
which  I undoubtedly  might  have  expected.  Yet  I am  determined  not  to 
suffer  any  pique,  which  may  naturally  rise  from  a slight  of  this  sort,  in 
any  way  to  bias  my  public  conduct : but  I need  expatiate  no  further 
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upon  this  head.  You  see  at  once,  I am  sure,  the  whole  drift  of  my 
argument,  and  your  goodness  will,  I make  no  douht,  incline  you  to 
excuse  my  presumption  in  hazarding  these  needless  hints.  Yet  the 
most  truly  upright  man,  and  the  most  incapable  of  being  influenced 
by  any  other  motive  whatever,  may  sometimes  yield  to  the  almost 
irresistible  impulse  of  resentment,  nor  is  there  perhaps  any  of  our 
passions  so  powerful  to  shake  the  best  guarded  resolution.  Tristes  ut 
irce.  From  all  that  I have  now  hinted  you  will  readily  conclude  that 
is  my  opinion  : reserve  is  still  absolutely  necessary,  nor  do  I think  that 
any  thing  which  has  yet  happened  ought  in  any  degree  to  change  our 
system  : let  us  keep  ourselves  yet  clear  of  all  engagements,  and  wait 
for  those  events  by  which  we  must  finally  be  decided.  In  the  mean 
time  he  as  angiy  as  you  please,  for  indeed  I fear  you  have  great  reason  ; 
nor  do  I think  it  at  all  necessary,  any  more  than  it  would  be  manly  to 
conceal  your  anger  from  him  who  has  offended  you  : you  cannot  be 
more  truly  angry  than  I am,  and  that  entirely  upon  your  account : I too 
should  like  to  show  it,  but  shall  wait  in  this  point  for  your  directions. 
But  let  our  anger  be  only  pointed  against  those  who  deserve  it,  nor 
let  it  in  any  sort  influence  us  with  regard  to  our  public  behaviour. 
But  perhaps  all  this  wise  discussion  may  turn  out  absolutely  nugatory, 
and  the  system  upon  which  all  our  deliberations  are  founded  may,  long 
before  the  time  of  reducing  them  to  practice,  vanish  like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a vision.  Matters  here,  upon  which  the  whole  depends,  are 

I think  more  uncertain  than  ever.  Lord  C in  is  still  M r,  but 

how  long  he  may  continue  so  is  a problem  that  would  pose  the  deepest 

politician.  The  O n grows  more  and  more  violent,  and  seems  to 

gain  ground  : his  ill  health  as  yet  prevents  his  doing  any  business.  The 
M — — y is  divided  into  as  many  parties  as  there  are  men  in  it ; all 

complain  of  his  want  of  participation.  C — s T d is  at  open  war, 

C y is  angry,  Lord  S e out  of  humour,  and  the  D — ofG n 

by  no  means  pleased.  Lord  B e’s  friends  have  indeed  at  length 

positively  declared  themselves,  and  vigorously  and  openly  defended. 

A n.  O d,  and  E 1 speak  every  day,  and  exert  themselves 

to  the  utmost.  The  examination  of  the  Directors  and  Governors  of 
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the  E — I — — a Company  is  the  matter  now  in  agitation,  and  facts 

are  daily  discovered  greatly  in  favour  of  the  M y ; but  what  of  that? 

How  few  are  there  who  will  be  influenced,  even  by  the  strongest  facts  ! 
In  short,  such  is  the  confusion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  guess  to-day  at 
what  will  happen  to-morrow ; yet  still  it  is  my  opinion  that  Lord 

C m,  if  he  can  but  have  a tolerable  state  of  health,  and  he  is  now 

much  better,  will  still  hold  it ; but  in  this  opinion  I am  somewhat 

singular:  I ground  my  idea  upon  the  power  of  the  Co 1,  which  I 

believe  most  certainly  sincere  and  firm. 

But  I have  written  a great  deal  too  much  ; I thought  to  limit  myself 
to  a few  lines,  and  1 have  written  a volume.  I am  so  fatigued  that  I 
must  conclude.  I fear  my  letter  will  be  scarcely  intelligible,  but  you 
will  make  allowance  for  the  situation  in  which  I write.  Farewel,  my 
dearest,  dearest  Flood ; believe  me  ever  unalterably  yours. 

With  regard  to  what  you  mention  of  the  chair  being  promised  to 

B d,  I believe  it  to  be  news  of  Irish  manufacture.  I had  before 

heard  of  it  from  Ireland,  but  never  the  least  hint  of  it  here. 

Lucas  complains  that  he  never  sees  you.  Indeed,  my  dear  Flood, 
you  ought  not  to  neglect  him;  for,' properly  managed,  he  may  be 
useful. 

Among  many  important  facts  which  have  come  out  upon  the  examina- 
tion, one  is  very  remarkable.  The  great  expence  which  the  Company 
had  incurred  by  their  extensive  military  operations  was  their  principal 
plea,  for  not  being  obliged  to  contribute  towards  the  public  expences. 
But  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  Nabob  defrayed  every  farthing 
of  that  expence,  and  that  they  had  ever  been  totally  free  from  it.  I 

just  now  hear  that  Sir  W — m M h has  declared  in  the  House  that,  on 

Monday  next,  he  will  make  a motion,  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  E — t 

I a affair.  Lord  C m is  a great  deal  better,  and  his  physician 

says  that  to-morrow  he  will  be  able  to  do  business.  For  these  ten  days 
past  he  has  not  been  allowed  to  see  any  body,  nor  even  to  receive  letters. 

I hear  also  that  C s T d has  declared  that,  except  in  the  E — t 

I a affair,  in  which  his  plan  differs  totally  from  that  of  Lord  C m, 

he  will  assist  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities,  and  upon  this  promise  he 
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is  to  remain  in  office.  W as  ever  such  a man  ? He  goes  about  every- 
where openly  abusing  the  M y,  expressing  his  utter  disapprobation 

of  measures,  and  declaring  that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  w’ith 
them. 

Our  Irish  Peers  make  a very  bad  figure  here.  You  have  heard, 
I suppose,  of  Lord  Barrymore’s  affair,  and  now  Lord  A y has  propos- 

ed at  once  for  two  ladies,  as  their  families  declare.  Lady  Carlisle’s 
daughter  and  Miss  Lyttleton,  both  of  which  have  in  consequence 
refused  him.  Once  more  adieu,  my  dearest  friend  ; write  to  me,  and 
let  me  know  your  sentiments.  You  have,  I suppose,  heard  of  Lord 

B l’s  letters  to  the  Commissioners.  They  are  playing  the  devil  at 

New  York;  another  damnable  rub  in  the  way  of  the  M y,  and  a 

matter  of  triumph  to  G G . 

This  day  the  Committee  meets,  and  I will  leave  my  letter  unfinished 
till  I learn  the  event ; though  the  Opposition  seem  to  give  it  up,  and 

Lord  B 1 is  gone  out  of  town.  I some  time  ago  sent  to  Leland 

a short  account  of  our  friend  Burke’s  unparallelled  success,  which  I 
suppose  he  has  communicated  to  you.  His  character  daily  rises,  and 
Barr£  is  totally  eclipsed  by  him  ; his  praise  is  universal,  and  even  the 
Opposition,  who  own  his  superior  talents,  can  find  nothing  to  say 
against  him,  but  that  he  is  an  impudent  fellow.  Yesterday  a bill  was 

brought  into  the  C s to  exclude  the  importation  of  Irish  Wool 

from  some  certain  ports  in  England,  when  Burke  supported  the  cause 
of  Ireland  in  the  most  masterly  manner,  and  the  bill  was  rejected. 
With  regard  to  our  S — 1 I can  as  yet  say  nothing  about  its  success  ; I 
some  time  ago  sent  Marlay  an  account  of  all  I knew  concerning 
it,  and  since  that  time  I have  had  no  farther  information.  I 
know  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  think  that  no  endeavours  of  mine 

have  been  wanting  ; I have  talked  it  over  with  Lord  R three 

several  times,  and  have  promised  him  a statue  of  gold  if  it  should  pass. 
I he  Council  has  not  as  yet  met  upon  it ; and  I think  the  event  very  un- 
certain, as  I greatly  fear  strong  misrepresentations  from  your  side  of  the 
water ; the  Law  Lords  will  probably  determine  its  fate,  and  one  of  them, 
the  C r,  is,  I hear,  our  friend.  Farewel,  my  dearest,  dear  Flood  ; 
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I have  written  a volume,  and  am  monstrously  tired;  nor  could  any  thins; 
but  the  pleasing  hope  of  affording  you  some  little  amusement  by  my 
very  imperfect  political  sketches,  have  induced  me  to  scribble  so  much  : 
but  I look  upon  it  as  a duty  of  friendship  to  endeavour  at  my  friend’s 
amusement,  and  every  duty  of  friendship  is  in  itself  delightful.  Once 
more  adieu  ! Before  I seal  my  letter,  I will  let  you  know  the  event 

of  this  day’s  debate,  provided  the  H e is  up  before  the  post  goes 

out. 

I wrote  last  week  to  Lord  Tyrone : has  he  received  my  letter  ? Tell 
Leland  that  he  is  a very  sad  dog  for  not  writing  to  me.  I have  just 
now  received  the  votes  from  Ireland,  and  do  not  entirely  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  all  those  expungings  : in  your  next  explain  this  matter  to  me. 
We  have  got  here  a cursed  north-easterly  wind,  which  I feel  not  a little. 
Remember  me  to  all  our  patriotic  friends,  and  to  Langrishe,  who  is 
much  too  good  a man  not  to  be  one  of  the  number.  My  love  to 
Mai  lay  and  to  Jephson.  I will  take  the  first  opportunity  of  writing  to 
the  former.  Hamilton  still  continues  unaccountable;  he  takes  no 
paity,  and  runs  mute.  Burke  s success  and  his  strange  behaviour 
confirms  every  one  in  their  former  opinion.  But  I shall  never  have 
done  writing;  once  more  farewel.  Believe  me,  upon  every  principle  of 
love  and  esteem,  your  most  affectionate  and  truly  sincere  friend. 


Almacks , 10  o’clock. 

There  was  no  debate  to-day  upon  the  Bill,  and  Monday  next 
determines  its  fate : it  will  probably  be  carried  by  a great  majority. 

The  Cyder  Act  has  been  before  the  C s,  and  will  be  altered  : 

they  talk  of  taking  all  the  Excise  Laws  into  consideration.  The  next 
grand  point  will  be  a noble  enlarged  commercial  plan  ; in  short,  the 
Ministry  go  on  gloriously,  with  more  success  than  could  have  been 
expected,  and  just  as  honestly  as  I knew  they  would.  If  they  can  carry 
their  present  schemes  into  execution,  as  I doubt  not  they  will,  the 

good  effects  of  their  administration  will  be  felt  by  the  latest  posterity. 
Good  night. 

Hie  leport  of  to-night  is,  that  Lord  C m is  worse. 


F 
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LETTER  XV. 


From  Lord  Charlemont  to  Henry  Flood,  Esq. 

London , April  18,  1767. 


My  dearest  Flood, 

IMMEDIATELY  upon  the  receipt  of  your  last  letter  I wrote  to 
John  Pitt,  whose  hurry  of  business  had  prevented  me  from  seeing  him 
for  some  time  past,  to  beg  that  he  would  call  on  me  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  this  morning  he  has  been  with  me.  I told  him  that  yon  were 
uneasy  at  the  uncertainty  with  which  this  affair  seemed  to  be  attended  : 
that  vou  were  desirous  of  knowing  the  name  of  the  person  with  whom 
von  were  to  treat,  as  well  as  of  the  place  in  cjuestion  ; and  that  you 
wished  to  be  at  some  certainty  with  regard  to  the  event.  To  this  he 
I'eplied,  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  both  of  the  Principal  to  be  treated 
with,  and  of  the  name  of  the  place  ; that  the  person  who  had  mentioned 
the  affair,  was  one  on  whom  he  could  depend,  who,  being  under  obliga- 
tions to  him,  would,  he  was  certain,  give  the  preference  to  any  person 
of  his  recommending;  that,  however,  he  was  but  an  agent  in  this 
business,  and  that,  from  some  words  which  had  dropped  from  him  in  a 
late  conversation,  he  was  rather  induced  to  believe  that  the  matter  was 
not  as  yet  upon  a secure  footing,  but  was  to  be  soon  determined  by  some 
event  at  law,  which  event,  however,  his  friend  appeared  absolutely 
secure  of.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  though  he  himself  thought  rt 
could  not  fail,  he  would  not,  however,  upon  any  account,  have  you  rely 
wholly  upon  this  overture,  but  that,  if  you  had  any  thing  surer  in  'iew. 
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he  would,  by  all  means,  have  you  prefer  it.  He  enlarged  upon  the 
strong  desire  he  had  to  see  you  in  Parliament,  and  said,  but  that  in  asort  of 
confidence  to  me,  that  if  some  invincible  obstacles  did  not  stand  in  his 
way,  he  should  be  delighted  to  have  the  honour  of  bringing  you  him- 
self into  Parliament.  By  this  conversation  you  see  that  matters  are  by 
no  means  so  certain  as  could  be  wished,  and  that  you  are  entirely  at 
liberty  to  declare  yourself  oft  or  on  as  you  may  think  best.  Whatever 
you  may  resolve  on,  you  have  but  to  communicate  to  me,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
shall  be  immediately  informed  of  your  determination,  and  the  sooner  this 
was  done,  I should  think,  the  better.  As  to  him,  I do  not  believe  that 
theie  is  in  the  world  an  honester  man,  or  one  on  whom  you  may  with 
more  safety  depend.  His  only  reason  for  desiring  not  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  affair  arises  from  his  delicacy,  as  he  is  in  general  an  utter 
enemy  to  this  kind  of  sale  ; and  were  it  not  from  his  high  opinion  of  you, 
and,  his  idea  of  the  great  use  you  would  be  of,  I am  certain  he  would 
not  haA  e inteifered  in  a transaction  of  this  kind.  Very  early  in  the 
negociation  I had  the  precaution  to  recommend  absolute  silence  to  him, 

and  foi  feai  that  he  might  possibly  think  that  I e or  J s were 

not  included  in  this  prohibition,  the  former  as  a relation,  and  the  latter 
as  one  already  employed  in  this  affair,  I particularly  cautioned  him  not 
to  mention,  it  to  either  of  them,  so  that  you  may  be  certain  that  my 
negociation  will  be  an  absolute  secret.  With  regard  to  the  destination 
of  B d to  the  Chair,  it  is  not  possible  for  me,  in  my  present  impri- 
soned situation,  to  discover  whether  there  really  be  any  such  intention. 

I can  only  say,  that  on  this  side  the  water  there  never  has  been  any 
such  report ; and  as  it  probably  would  have  gone  abroad,  if  it  had  ever 
been  spoken  of,  I therefore  rather  disbelieve  it.  I am  still  apt  to  believe 

that  Lord  B imagines  T ’s  powers  much  greater  than  they 

really  aie,  and,  as  far  as  I have  been  able,  I have  endeavoured  to  un- 
deceive ill  those  who  visit  me  upon  this  head,  in  hopes  that  it  may 
pci  haps  come  round  to  him.  With  regard  to  you,  I have  openly  de^ 
dared  your  absolute  independency, of  which  all  those  to  whom  I can  speak 

are  thoroughly  persuaded.  I e called  on  me  the  other  day,  and, 

speaking  of  the  precariousness  of  Lord  B Ps  going  over,  he  said, 
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that  though  in  general  all  Lord  L ts  were  nearly  alike  to  him,  yet, 

from  what  he  knew  of  his  principles  and  designs,  he  should  be  sorry  if 
we  were  to  lose  him.  To  this  I replied  rather  peevishly,  that  for  my  own 
part  I knew  nothing  of  his  intentions,  but  that  all  men  in  his  situation 
were  to  be  judged  from  their  actions  alone,  and  that  I should  suspend  my 
judgments  till  I saw  the  good  effects  of  his  administration,  and  whether 
it  would  produce  those  good  laws  without  which  no  Lord  L t w ould 
to  me  be  acceptable.  He  seemed  a little  confused,  but  could  not  help 
joining  with  me  in  what  I said,  though  I thought  rather  awkwardly ; but 
this  may  have  proceeded  from  his  natural  bad  manner,  joined  to  my  ill 
temper  and  suspicions.  Last  Tuesday  the  M y gained  a great 

victory  in  the  H of  C s.  B d had  moved  that  the  E 

I a Committee  should  be  adjourned  to  the  1st  of  May,  and 

Sir  W in  M e desired  that  the  Committee  might  then  meet,  in 

order  to  his  making  a motion  to  adjourn  it  for  six  months  ; that  is  to 

say,  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  M y carried  the  question  213  to  157, 

and  the  C — — e is  ajourned  to  the  1st  of  May.  Upon  this  occasion 
they  entered  largely  into  the  merits  of  the  grand  question,  and  the  H e 

sat  till  two  in  the  morning.  G G e spoke  for  two  hours  and  a 

half,  Y— ke  as  long,  B— e fifty  minutes,  and  very  well.  On  Wed- 
nesday C s T d opened  his  budget,  and  spoke  amazingly 

well.  Notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  the  L — d T x,  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds  are  to  be  paid  off  this  year. 

Lord  C m still  continues  very  ill,  and  does  no  business.  His 

Doctors,  however,  promise  fairly.  The  M y,  however,  seem  upon 

the  whole  in  a better  situation  than  they  have  yet  been,  especially  since 
the  late  victory. 

Pardon  this  lame  account,  from  a lame  man.  I am  still  a prisoner, 
and,  if  at  all,  mend  but  very  slowly.  The  weather  is  sadly  unfavourable 
to  me.  Farewell,  my  dearest,  dearest  Flood ; believe  me  ever  yours 
most  faithfully. 

A few  posts  ago  you  received  a long  letter  from  me  : I long  for  an 
answer. 

You  ask  me  whether  I do  not  think  that  it  would  be  right  that  certain 
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persons  should  be  undeceived  with  regard  to  their  mistaken  idea  of  their 
triend  s influence  ? I think  so  most  certainly,  but  in  what  manner  is  it 
to  be  done  i I have  declared  to  all  who  visit  me  what  I know  of 
that  matter,  but  whether  that  will  ever  reach  Lord  B — - ■ I s ears  is 
doubtful.  If  you  think  of  any  proper  method,  communicate  it. 


LETTER  XVI. 

From  Mrs.  A.  Macartney  to  Mr.  Flood. 

Sir, 

THOUGH  I am  always  glad  to  express  my  regard  and  deference  for 
you,  and  also  the  being  an  humble  servant  to  Lady  Frances,  I would 
not  trouble  you  with  a letter,  if  I had  not  had  a very  extraordinary  visit 
last  Friday  from  Mr.  Hamilton  : it  is  impossible  to  relate  all  the  parti- 
culars, or  well  unravel  the  intention  ; but  as  I know  you  will  not  bring 
me  into  a scrape,  and  that  I mean  this  as  a confidential  letter  between 
you  and  me,  I must  inform  you  that  he  talked  to  me  in  a very  high 
strain  ; invectives  that  my  father  would  not  listen  to  his  proposal, 
though  more  profitable  and  safe  than  the  other,  as  he  would  give  as 
much  ; slightingly  of  his  advisers — on  the  whole  very  oddly  ; talked  of 
the  merits  of  his  cause,  his  being  determined  to  proceed,  and  sure  to 

carry  it  in  the  country  and  the  H — se  of  C s,  if  it  was  to  appear 

there.  He  had  helps  in  the  country  I knew  nothing  of  that  would 
appear  and  surprise  on  the  day  of  election — might  have  more,  but  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary,  and  that  very  Friday  had  received  fresh  offers; 
was  in  the  utmost  concern  to  be  the  cause  of  hurting  my  interest , as 
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such  a sum  which  might  be  gained  was  a great  loss  ; my  present  cir- 
cumstances, &c.  &c.  &c. 

My  answer  was  in  general  terms,  that  I conceived  his  cause  to  be  a 
most  special  good  one,  as  the  monopoly  of  a ten  pound  freehold,  divided 
perhaps  into  twenty  rent  charges,  to  defraud  a gentleman  of  his 
property , and  the  right  of  disposing  of  his  own,  sufficiently  proved.  A 

few  months  would  convince  the  world,  whether  the  II of  C s 

would  vote  dark  night  to  be  midday,  if  he  chose  to  bring  it  there ; he 
was  certainly  to  act  as  he  pleased.  As  to  my  particular  interest,  was  it  to 
be  loss  or  gain,  I would  run  the  consequence,  and  would  not  on  any 
account  disturb  my  father’s  mind,  by  relating  to  him  any  doubts  of  his 
success,  or  mention  it  pro  or  con,  to  counteract  what  had  been  done. 

He,  Mr-  Ha , had  probably  heard  from  Mr.  Lundy,  that  Mr.  B ’s 

money  was  deposited,  therefore  the  affair  being  finally  settled,  all  con- 
versation relating  thereunto  was  useless,  and  we  not  accountable  for  his 
choosing  to  bargain  with  a monopolizer  rather  than  a gentleman  who  had 
a right  to  dispose  of  his  own  ; that  though  he  chose  to  despise  Mr. 

MCA as  an  adviser,  he  possibly  would  allow  Mr.  Mai of  some 

weight ; and  he  having  most  willingly  embarked  in  our  cause  as  a just 

one,  I was  generous  enough  to  give  Mr.  Ha that  useful  information, 

though  not  a pleasing  one  perhaps. 

He  did  not  seem  to  relish  that,  but  said  he  would  not  give  up  a good 
cause ; to  which  I made  no  other  reply  than  the  being  quite  easy  about 
it.  What  other  construction  to  put  on  his  conduct,  than  the  design  of 
frightening  me,  I know  not ; for  though  it  is  possible  that  tenants  may  be 
corrupted,  or  freeholds  trafficked  for  to  serve  a purpose,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble he  could  mean  that,  by  the  helps  he  mentioned,  and  the  fresh  offers 
he  says  were  at  his  option  ; for  was  that  really  the  case,  the  giving  a bare 
hint  was  hurting  his  very  good  cause.  Or  perhaps  as  every  thing  now 
seems  to  be  bargain  and  sale,  and  that  I do  not  doubt  but  I shall  live  to 
see  one’s  toes  mortgaged  if  a tincture  of  them  is  found  out  to  be  salutary. 
I was  also  to  be  corrupted,  if  I would  influence  or  give  any  sanction  to 
the  tenants,  as  an  indemnity  for  disobedience ; in  short,  the  whole  is  so 
strange,  that  I know  not  what  to  think  : my  female  capacity  is  at  a stand. 
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and  I refer  it  to  your  very  masterly  one.  And  as  in  general  I think  an 
enemy  is  never  to  be  despised,  though  ever  so  insignificant,  and  that  I 
do  not  choose  to  have  my  name  bandied  about  in  a cause  of  my  father’s, 
which  may  be  liable  to  evil  representations  from  the  enemy,  I should  be 

vastly  glad  if  you  could  contrive  to  apprise  Mr.  Au of  Mr.  Ha ’s 

threats,  without  embarking  me  too  much  ; for  as  he  lives  among  all  the 
tenants,  he  could  haveacloser  eye  on  them,  and,  being  on  his  guard,  might 
discover  their  combinations  and  avert  them.  I should  think  your  friend 

B , a party  concerned,  might  easily  settle  this  with  Mr.  Au , 

who,  I am  sure,  will  be  very  anxious  to  carry  it  through,  and  our 
mutual  interest  is  to  live  in  amity  and  good  neighbourhood.  But  I choose 
to  place  my  confidence  in  you,  and  leave  it  to  you  to  act  as  you  judge 
proper. 

Sibth — is  the  agent  for  Ha ; bribery  must  be  the  means  in  the 

country,  and  the  Sp the  hopes  in  town,  if  this  conversation  meant 

any  thing. 

I suppose  you  have  seen  the  copy  of  Lord  Besborough’s  letter  to 

his  Bro r,  relating  to  a conversation  with  the  Lord  L — t ; I 

find  to  intimidate  is  the  scheme  there  also ; but  he  persists  in  his  plan. 

Lord  Ch has  had  a little  relapse,  therefore  the  journey  is  put  off 

till  August,  but  he  certainly  means  to  come,  and  I hope  will  be  success- 
ful, notwithstanding  all  threats.  Poor  Tisdale  is  gone  from  hence,  I 

fear  never  more  to  return.  H at  least  is  in  luck.  Mrs.  Morgan 

has  furnished  this  town  with  conversation  for  some  time  past,  by  a very 
strange  and  still  more  ridiculous  conduct,  for  I cannot  conceive  it  has 
reached  to  essentials  ; but  not  to  intrude  any  longer  on  your  time,  I will 
beg  the  favour  of  you  to  believe  me,  with  very  great  esteem  and  respect, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  &c.  &c. 

A.  Macartney. 


Granby  Row,  June  the  30 th,  1767. 
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LETTER  XVII. 


Fred.  Campbell  to  H.  Flood,  Esq. 


Spring  Gardens,  Feb.  9,  1769. 

IN  consequence  of  your  letter  of  the  28th  of  J anuary,  where  I found 
you  would  even  go  as  far  as  ^4000,  were  it  absolutely  necessary,  I 
have  spoken  to  two  or  three  persons,  who  I think  most  likely  to  give 
me  the  earliest  information  of  any  borough  that  may  be  in  the 
market. 

This  intelligence  shall  not  stop  an  instant  with  me,  and  I assure  you 
it  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  in  this  or  any  other  instance,  to  convince 
you  that  I am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 


Frederick  Campbell. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

Lord  Lifford  to  Lord  Charlemont. 

My  good  Lord, 

THE  Precedents  which  your  Lordship  left  being  very  defective,  I have 
caused  a diligent  search  to  be  made  at  the  Secretary’s  office  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  without  discovering  any  one  Pre- 
cedent which,  in  my  apprehension,  applies  to  the  present  case.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  will  be  too  much  for  me,  in  so  delicate  a business 
as  this  is,  to  make  myself  responsible  for  a measure  which  seems  open 
to  the  objection  of  its  being  unprecedented  ; an  objection  which,  in  any 
thing  respecting  the  administration  of  justice,  is  with  me  a formidable 
one. 

I must,  injustice  to  his  Excellency  my  Lord  Lieutenant,  lay  before  him 
the  result  of  my  inquiry,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will,  as  seems  to  be 
natural,  call  upon  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  for  their  opinion  ; 
and  possibly  they,  in  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  public  business 
here,  may  recollect  something  that  may  afford  more  light  than  is  to  be 
had  from  searches  at  public  offices.  Your  apology  last  night  was  quite 
unnecessary  to  me,  who  can  never  think  it  any  trouble  to  receive  your 
Lordship  s commands,  and  who  am  happy  whenever  I can  give  you  any 
just  proof  of  my  respect.  I shall  return  my  answer  to  my  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  letter  to-day.  I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  utmost 
respect, 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship’s 

most  obedient  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

Lifford. 

Drumcondra,  Sunday  Morning , 

10 th  September,  1769. 

G 
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LETTER  XIX. 


From  Lord  Charlemont  to  H.  Flood,  Esq . 

My  dearest  Flood, 

I HAVE  been  this  morning  with  the  C r,  shewed  him 

F n’s  letter;  he  said  that  it  was  very  sensible  and  true  that  the 

matter  was  referred,  and  he  hoped  the  opinions  would  be  favourable  ; 
that  for  his  part  he  should  take  care  to  expedite  the  affair,  and  would 
this  day  speak  to  Waite,  to  hasten  matters  as  much  as  possible.  I 
spoke  of  your  letter  as  very  sensible  and  ingenious,  but  think  that  you  a 
little  mistook  Blackstone.  The  Writ  de  Malo  relates  to  a commission 
of  jail  delivery,  but  that  which  you  desire  is  a commission  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer.  I mentioned,  with  some  degree  of  warmth,  what  I thought 
of  the  dilatoriness  of  some  folks,  &c. ; to  this  he  assented  with  a 
smile. 

I might,  to  be  sure,  write  to  Lord  L d,  but  a personal  request  is 

stronger,  and  more  difficult  to  be  refused,  for  which  reason  I shall  set 

out  to-morrow  morning  for  P m Hall,  and  hope  to  perform  my 

commission  with  success.  Why  do  you  talk  of  blushing  for  the  trouble, 
&c.  ? Believe  me  I feel  jealous  when  any  one  else  is  employed  in  your 
affairs. 

This  scrawl  is  written  in  a wonderful  hurry  ; Griffiths  waits  to  carry  it 
to  town.  Adieu,  my  dearest,  dear  friend. 

Sunday  evening,  October  1769. 
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LETTER  XX. 

From  Lord  Charlemont  to  Henry  Flood,  Esq. 

IN  truth  I have  passed  but  a bad  night;  this  morning,  however,  I 
have  been  somewhat  comforted  by  the  consequences  of  a visit  which  I 

made  to  the  C r.  Determined  to  try  a new  method,  I resolved 

to  talk  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  behaviour  in  a more  violent  style  than 
what  I had  hitherto  used.  4 My  Lord,’  says  I, 4 I am  come  to  inform  you, 

that  a petition  has  yesterday  been  presented  from  the  B h of  L d 

desiring,  &c. ; to  which  his  Ex y has  been  pleased  to  give  a most 

extraordinary  answer,  that  he  would  consult  your  L p upon  the 

matter,  which,  as  you  well  know,  he  has  already  done  long  since  ; so 
that,  by  what  I perceive,  the  affair  is  left  in  the  same  situation  in  which 
it  was  a month  ago.  Now,  my  L d,  is  not  this  conduct  most  amaz- 

ing ? What  must  we  judge  of  it  ? What  but  that  which  every  one 

does  think,  that  his  Ex y has  a mind  to  prevent  Mr.  F d’s 

attendance  in  P 1,  till  some  favourite  scheme  be  agitated,  to  which 

he  fears  my  friend’s  opposition.’  The  C r seemed  startled,  but  en- 

deavoured to  excuse  him  by  talking  of  his  dilatoriness  and  indolence. 

4 My  L d,  that  may  possibly  be  true,  but  no  one  will  believe  it,  nor 

think  it  possible  that  a person  in  his  character  should  not  be  actuated 
by  a motive  of  a much  worse  kind ; and,  indeed,  if  that  should  be  the 
case,  some  friend  ought  to  let  him  know  the  certain  consequence  which 
must  follow  from  this  dilatoriness,  and  the  infinite  mischief  he  will 
bring  upon  himself  by  it.’  Some  more  conversation  of  this  kind  ensued, 
when  at  length  he  told  me  that  he  now  saw  the  matter  in  a very  differ- 
ent light ; that  the  petition  had  entirely  altered  the  state  of  the  question  ; 
that  if  no  objection  upon  further  consideration  should  occur,  he  now 
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saw  none  to  the  measure,  and  should  certainly  recommend  it;  that  he 
should  see  the  Lord  Lieutenant  this  day,  who  would  undoubtedly  men- 
tion itto  him.’  ‘For  heaven’s  sake,  my  Lord,’  said  I,  ‘ don’tleave  itto  him  ; 
speak  to  him  yourself  about  it,  or  ten  to  one  it  may  as  usual  be  omitted 
or  forgot.’  ‘I  certainly  will,’  says  he,  ‘ and  every  thing  in  my  power  shall 
be  done ; in  the  mean  while  I would  have  you  know  of  Mr.  Flood 
whether  he  has  any  objection  to  the  Judges  Henn  and  Smith,  who,  as 
youngest  Judges,  will  probably  be  appointed.  For,  if  he  has,  I shall 
take  care  that  others  be  sent  in  their  place.’  For  this  reason  principally 
I send  oft  this  letter  by  express,  in  order  that  you  may  answer  it  by  the 
same  express,  and  inform  me  whether  those  Judges  are  pleasing  to  you. 
Matters  are  now,  I think,  upon  a good  footing,  and  the  only  fear  I now 
have  is  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor. 

Lord  Aunaly  is  now  in  town,  so  that,  if  you  think  of  bail,  you  ought 
to  come  to  town. 

Wednesday  11  th}  one  o'clock. 
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LETTER  XXI. 

From  Lord  Charlemont  to  H.  Flood,  Esq. 


Bay  ley's  Office,  Sept.  6. 


My  dearest  Flood, 

ON  a consideration  of  your  letter,  which  I this  day  received,  I thought 

it  not  improper  to  wait  on  our  friend  the  C r,  from  whom  J am 

this  minute  returned.  I told  him  that  I had  heard  from  you,  and  that 

you  having  applied  for  the  commission,  did  suppose  that  Lord  T d 

has  already  referred  the  matter  to  him  ; and,  in  consequence,  had  de- 
sired me  to  apply  to  Mr.  Wolfe,  in  order  that  Precedents  might  be  laid 
before  him.  He  answered,  that  he  had  as  yet  heard  nothing  of  the 

matter  from  the  Lord  L 1 ; but  had  already  considered  the  point, 

and  did  believe  that  Precedents  might  be  found  ; and  that,  when  referred 
to,  he  should  take  care  to  put  the  affair  upon  the  proper  footing  ; renew- 
ing the  warmest  assurances  that,  in  every  thing  not  inconsistent  with 
the  law  of  the  land,  he  should  be  happy  to  serve  you.  He  desired, 
however,  that  I would  take  care  that  Wolfe  should  have  the  Precedents 
in  readiness.  Those  two  you  mention  he  was  already  apprised  of; 
indeed,  I had  mentioned  them  to  him  before.  I then  told  him  that, 
supposing  the  commission  to  be  granted,  I believed  you  would  not 
choose  that  the  trial  should  come  on  before  the  first  week  in  October, 
promising  that  I now  spoke  to  him  rather  as  to  a person  who  honoured 
me  and  my  friend  with  his  friendship  and  good  wishes,  than  as  to  the 

Lord  C r ; and  therefore  begging,  that  if  my  ignorance  or  zeal 

should  induce  me  to  mention  any  thing  improper,  he  would  be  so  good 
as  to  stop  me.  He  replied,  that,  with  regard  to  the  time,  it  could  not 
be  earlier  than  what  I had  mentioned,  as  time  is  always  given  upon 
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these  occasions  to  prepare  a defence  ; and  that,  even  when  the  time  had 
been  appointed,  you  might  have  it  postponed,  by  alleging  that  you  were 
not  ready. 

I now  hinted  delicately  and  distantly,  that  I did  believe  there  were 
certain  persons  who  might  not  be  so  eligible,  &c.  Here  he  stopped 
me  with — “ This,  perhaps,  may  not  be  quite  proper  : if  there  be  any 
person  a relation  to  the  deceased,  or  any  one  who  can  be  supposed  to 
harbour  any  resentment  against  the  person  to  be  tried,  these,  as  men  of 
honour,  must  refuse  the  commission.”  And,  after  thinking  a little,  he 
added,  “ I don’t  know  but  that  I may  think  it  right,  when  the  appoint- 
ment shall  be  made,  to  call  upon  your  Lordship,  as  a person  so  nearly 
connected  with  your  friend,  to  desire  to  know  of  you  whether  any  ex- 
ception lies  against  such  appointment.”  This,  with  many  strong  pro- 
fessions of  desire  to  serve  you,  was  the  sum  of  our  conversation,  which 
I have  put  down  in  such  a hurry,  as  my  eyes  ache  sadly,  that  I fear 
you  will  scarcely  understand  me.  On  the  whole,  all  goes  on,  I think, 

very  well ; but  I wish  my  Lord  L 1 would  be  speedy.  I only 

fear  the  desire  of  keeping  you  from  P 1,  for  which  reason  I tell 

every  where  that  the  offence  is  bailable. 

The  Ch r,  unprovoked  too,  made  use  of  an  expression  that 

pleased  me : “ It  would  be  most  dishonourable  and  unworthy  to  keep  an 
affair  of  this  kind  hanging  over  such  a man’s  head  during  the  session 
ofP 1. 

Pearson  is  out  of  town,  but  Bayley  has  undertaken  your  business. 

No  excuses,  for  Heaven’s  sake  ! Is  not  your  business  really  my  own  ? 
Indeed  it  is  so  much  like  my  own,  that  I wonder  I go  about  it  with  so 
jnuch  alacrity. 

Adieu  my  dearest,  dear  friend  : write  to  me  immediately. 
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LETTER  XXII. 

From  Lord  Charlemont  to  H.  Flood,  Esq. 

Sunday  Morning. 

My  dearest,  dear  Flood, 

WITHOUT  making  any  remarks  upon  it,  I send  you,  by  express, 

the  inclosed  letter  from  the  C r,  which  has,  indeed,  given  me 

the  greatest  uneasiness.  His  arguments  to  me  against  granting  the 
Commission,  in  the  two  last  visits  which  I made  him,  were, — that  there 
is  no  Precedent  where  a Commission  has  been  granted  at  the  request  of 
the  Defendant ; that  the  legality  of  such  procedure  may  be  doubtful,  as 
he  has  met  with  a passage  in  Lord  Coke  which  seems  to  point  that 
way.  That  unless  the  measure  were  clear  from  all  objection,  it  would 
not  only  be  dishonourable  for  you,  but  might  also  be  attended  with  bad 
consequences  to  you,  as  an  Appeal  might  be  made.  Notwithstanding 
this  perhaps  too  great  caution  of  his,  he  is,  I am  convinced,  sincerely 
your  friend,  which  truth,  the  trouble  which  he  shews  at  not  being  able 
immediately  to  comply  with  your  desire,  and  the  pains  he  has  taken  in 
this  alfair,  sufficiently  evince.  Still  I think,  however,  there  are  some 
hopes  ; but  should  they  fail,  for  God’s  sake  come  to  town,  and  give  in 
bail  at  the  King’s  Bench,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  so  to  do.  I will  not 
tell  you  how  greatly  I am  distressed  at  the  ill  success  of  my  negociation, 
because  you  well  know  how  warmly,  how  sincerely,  how  really  I am 
your  friend. 

The  C r agreed  perfectly  with  me,  that  the  present  agitation  of 

the  Country  was  a strong  additional  reason  for  the  measure  ; and  seemed 
to  wish  it  as  warmly  as  I could  do.  He  thinks,  that  in  case  you  should 
fail  in  regard  to  the  Commission,  you  ought  to  consider  whether  it  will 
not  be  more  eligible  to  be  tried  at  the  King’s  Bench. 
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LETTER  XXII 1. 

J.  Blaquiere,  Esq.  to  H.  Flood,  Esq. 

D.  Castle,  21  st  Feb.  1773. 

Sir, 

I HAVE  very  particular  reasons  for  requesting  to  know  how  soon 
you  propose  coming  up  to  Dublin,  and  of  wishing,  if  it  suits  your  con- 
venience, that  it  might  be  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I might  ask  the 
favour  of  speaking  with  you  at  the  Castle.  I have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  the  truest  esteem  and  regard. 

Sir,  your  most  obedient 

and  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Blaquiere. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

LORD  Camden  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Flood,  and  should 
be  happy  to  see  him  any  day  except  Saturday  next,  as  he  is  engaged  to 
spend  that  day  abroad  : all  he  forgot  in  his  letter. 

Aug.  12,  1773, 

Camden  Place. 
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LETTER  XXV. 

From  Lord  Camden  to  Henry  Flood,  Esq. 

Sir, 

I WAS  very  unfortunate  this  morning  to  be  abroad  when  you  did 
me  the  honour  of  calling  at  Camden  Place ; and  I was  the  more  vexed, 
as  I returned  not  ten  minutes  after  you  was  departed.  I shall  hardly 
forgive  your  impatience  to  leave  my  house,  uidess  you  will  favour  me 
with  a second  visit,  and  give  me  an  opportunity  of  renewing  an  ac- 
quaintance which  I remember  to  have  been  commenced  between  us 
some  years  ago  at  Bath.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  I wish  it  more  upon 
your  own  account,  or  upon  Lord  Lifford’s  recommendation.  If  you  will 
only  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  by  a line  if  you  intend  me  this  favour, 
your  letter  will  reach  this  place  every  day  in  the  week  by  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning  ; but  you  must  not  return,  as  you  did  to-day,  before  you 
have  fairly  seen  the  Place  as  well  as  the  owner. 

From  your  most  obedient  and 
Faithful  servant, 

Camden. 

Aug.  12,  1773,  Camden  Place. 


H 
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LETTER  XXVI. 

Note  from  Lord  Camden  to  Henry  Flood,  Esq. 

LORD  Camden  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Flood,  and  thinks 
him  fairly  excused  by  the  badness  of  the  weather  ; and  the  change  of 
the  day  is  of  no  great  consequence,  so  long  as  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
is  only  postponed.  Lord  Camden  then  would  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Flood, 
if,  instead  of  appointing  a particular  day,  he  will  be  pleased  to  choose  his 
own,  and  take  the  chance  of  a family  dinner,  with  an  exception  only  of 
next  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

Aug.  15,  1773, 

Camden  Place. 


LETTER  XXVII. 

J.  Blaquiere,  Esq.  to  Henry  Flood,  Esq. 

Castle , 13  Sept.  1773. 

Dear  Sir, 

I DID  not  hear  till  this  morning  that  you  were  returned  to  this 
kingdom.  If  it  had  suited  your  convenience  to  have  given  me  one 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  call  before  you  went  to  Kilkenny,  it  would  have 
made  me  very  happy,  as  I had  some  business  of  particular  moment  I 
wished  to  talk  with  you  upon.  I shall  be  impatient  to  see  you  ; and 
when  may  I hope  for  that  pleasure  ? 

Your’s  very  sincerely, 

Dear  Sir, 


J.  Blaquiere. 
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LETTER  XXVIII. 

To  Lord  North,  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  8$c. 

My  Lord, 

IT  is  publicly  reported,  that  a project  has  been  communicated  to 
the  King’s  Ministers  for  proposing,  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  a Tax 
of  Regulation,  which  is  particularly  and  exclusively  to  affect  the  property 
of  those  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  who  possess  land  in  that  kingdom, 
hut  whose  ordinary  residence  is  in  this. 

It  is  in  the  same  manner  publicly  understood,  that  this  extraor- 
dinary design  has  been  encouraged  by  an  assurance  from  Administra- 
tion, that,  if  the  Heads  of  a Bill  proposing  such  a Tax  should  be 
transmitted  from  Ireland,  they  would  be  returned  with  the  sanction  of 
His  Majesty’s  Privy  Council  here  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England. — 
My  Lord,  we  find  ourselves  comprehended  under  the  description  of 
those  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  this  unprecedented  imposition.  We 
possess  considerable  landed  property  in  both  kingdoms,  our  ordinary 
residence  is  in  England:  We  have  not  hitherto  considered  such  resi- 
dence as  an  act  of  delinquency  to  be  punished,  or  as  a political  evil  to 
be  corrected  by  the  penal  operation  of  a partial  tax. 

We  have  had,  many  of  us,  our  births  and  our  earliest  habits  in  this 
kingdom ; some  of  us  have  an  indispensable  public  duty,  and  all  of  us, 
when  such  duty  does  not  require  such  restriction,  have  the  right  of 
Free  Subjects  of  choosing  our  habitation  in  whatever  part  of  His  Ma- 
jesty’s dominions  we  shall  esteem  most  convenient. 

We  cannot,  without  astonishment,  hear  of  a scheme  by  which  we 
are  to  be  stigmatized  by  what  is  in  effect  a fine  for  our  abode  in  this 
country,  the  principal  Member  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  resi- 
dence of  our  Common  Sovereign. 
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We  have  ever  shewn  the  utmost  readiness  in  contributing,  with  the 
rest  of  our  Fellow  Subjects,  in  any  legal  and  equal  method  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Public  Service,  and  to  the  support  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government. 

We  have  ever  borne  a cordial,  though  not  an  exclusive  regard  to  the 
true  interest  of  Ireland,  and  to  all  its  rights  and  liberties,  to  none  of 
which  we  think  our  residence  in  Great  Britain  to  be  in  the  least  preju- 
dicial, but  rather  the  means,  in  very  many  cases,  of  affording  them  a 
timely  and  effectual  support. 

We  cannot  avoid  considering  this  scheme  in  the  highest  degree  in 
jurious  to  the  welfare  of  that  kingdom  as  well  as  of  this : its  manifest 
tendency  is  to  lessen  the  value  of  all  landed  property  there,  to  put  re- 
strictions upon  it  unknown  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  find,  without  parallel  in  any  civilized  country.  It 
leads  directly  to  a separation  of  these  kingdoms  in  interest  and  affection, 
contrary  to  the  standing  policy  of  our  Ancestors,  which  has  been  at 
every  period,  and  particularly  at  the  glorious  Revolution,  inseparably 
to  connect  them  by  every  tie  both  of  affection  and  interest. 

We  apply  to  your  Lordship  in  particular.  This  is  intended  as  a 
mode  of  public  supply ; and  as  we  conceive  the  Treasury  of  Ireland, 
as  well  as  that  of  England,  is  in  a great  measure  within  your  Lordship’s 
particular  department,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  not  be  refused 
authentic  information  concerning  a matter  in  which  we  are  so  nearly 
concerned  ; that,  if  the  scheme  which  we  state  to  your  Lordship  doth 
exist,  we  may  be  enabled  to  pursue  every  legal  method  of  opposition  to 
a project  in  every  light  so  unjust  and  impolitic. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  humble  servants, 

Devonshire, 

Rockingham, 

Besborough, 

Milton, 

London , October  16 th,  1773.  Lpper  Ossory. 
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LETTER  XXIX. 

Lord  North's  Reply  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Bushy  Park,  October  18,  1773. 

My  Lord, 

I HAD  yesterday  the  honour  of  receiving  a letter  signed  by  your 
( xrace,  and  the  Lords  Rockingham,  Besborough,  Milton,  and  Upper 
Ossory.  As  it  does  not  relate  particularly  to  me,  but  concerns  ecjually 
others  of  His  Majesty’s  servants,  I cannot  with  propriety  return  any 
answer  before  I have  communicated  the  contents  of  it  to  them,  which 
I will  take  the  first  opportunity  of  doing.  I am  persuaded  that  your 
Grace,  and  the  other  Lords,  will  excuse  this  unavoidable  delay ; and 
have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Grace’s 

most  faithful  humble  servant. 

North. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 


LETTER  XXX. 

From  the  Earl  of  Rockingham  to  Lord  Cork,  inclosing  the  two 

preceding  Letters. 

My  Lord, 

I AM  desired,  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Besborough, 
Lord  Upper  Ossory,  and  Lord  Milton,  to  communicate  to  your  Lord- 
ship  the  inclosed  papers,  which  contain  what  has  passed  between  us  and 
His  Majesty’s  Ministers  upon  the  information  we  had  received  of  a 
Political  Land  Pax  which  is  to  be  proposed  in  the  Parliament  of 
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Ireland,  and  which  is  calculated  to  affect  only  those  who  do  not  com- 
monly reside  in  that  kingdom. 

We  thought  proper  to  apply  to  Lord  North  in  order  to  authenticate 
our  intelligence,  and  to  lay  a proper  ground  for  any  future  proceeding 
on  this  subject:  it  was  thought  respectful  to  Government  not  to  give  too 
easy  a credit  to  the  report  of  so  very  extraordinary  a procedure,  and  it 
appeared  necessary  to  lose  no  time  in  stating  our  objections,  that  we 
might  give  the  Ministry  here  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  matter 
before  it  should  he  openly  countenanced  by  the  King’s  Servants  in 
Ireland. 

Lord  North’s  second  answer  to  our  letter  contains  an  explicit  account 
of  the  design.  It  is  coloured  over  with  the  usual  pretences  of  supplying 
the  revenue,  and  restoring  public  credit.  But  if  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
Ireland,  by  any  management,  is  become  now  in  the  time  of  profound 
peace  so  unequal  to  the  establishments  as  to  require  extraordinary  aids, 
we  cannot  conceive  that  the  necessity  of  New  Taxes  can  furnish  a reason 
for  imposing  such  as  are  unjust.  The  Irish  Parliament  meets  again  on 
the  28th  of  this  month.  Many  gentlemen  of  consideration,  for  their 
interest  and  abilities,  will  oppose  this  project  in  Ireland;  but  with  the 
previous  countenance  it  has  received  here,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
their  opposition  may  prove  ineffectual,  and  that  the  Tax  Bill  may  he 
transmitted  to  England  before  the  end  of  November.  The  opposition, 
therefore,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  must  be  early;  and  it  must  he  made 
in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  We  have  a right  to  be  heard  by  our 
Counsel  against  this  measure,  and  may  oppose  it  in  every  stage  of  its 
progress  before  the  Privy  Council  here.  It  is  therefore  wished  that  a 
general  meeting  of  those  who  are  most  immediately  concerned  may  be 
held  in  London  about  the  middle  of  November  ; your  Lordship  shall 
undoubtedly  be  informed  about  any  future  steps  that  may  he  taken  in 
this  unprecedented  plan  of  taxation,  and  shall  receive  proper  notice  of 
the  precise  time  and  place  that  shall  be  thought  advisable  for  the 
meeting.  I have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

( jrrosvenor  Square,  October  30.  Rockingham. 
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LETTER  XXXI. 

J.  Bla&uiere,  Esq.  to  Henry  Flood,  Esq. 

Castle , 14t h Feb.  1774. 

Dear  Sir, 

SURELY  you  must  well  know  that  my  Lord  Lieutenant  is  always 
at  home  to  see  you,  when  you  desire  it.  I am  at  this  moment  preparing 
Dispatches,  which  must  be  sent  off  before  two  o’clock  ; and  I believe 
we  are  all  engaged  to  be  in  the  House  soon  after  that  hour.  I am, 
nevertheless,  at  your  service  when  you  please.  I shall  not  stir  till  I go 
to  the  House,  and  I shall  always  be  happy  to  wait  upon  you,  being  most 
faithfully 

Your  obedient  servant,  &c. 

J.  Blaquiere. 


LETTER  XXXII. 

W.  Blakeney,  Esq.  to  Henry  Flood,  Esq. 

Dear  Flood, 

WEBB  is  loud  in  praise  of  your  Odes  : what,  alas ! shall  Blakeney 
say  ? His  voice  is  much  too  low  for  fame;  he  must  content  himself  with 

Praises  not  loud  but  deep,  which  the  poor  tongue 
Would  fain  proclaim,  but  cannot. 

Yet  let  me  whisper, 

(Flacco  etiam  inrito)  tibi  contigit  Pindarum  aemulari  penna  parum  solubili. 
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Pray  tell  Lady  Frances  (with  my  best  respects)  that  Mr.  Mayson 
makes  a very  good  report  of  her  young  favourite, 

Vale  ac  vive ! 

Meraor  acta  non  alio  rege  puertise 
Mutataeque  simul  togae. 

W.B. 

Scriptus  et  in  tergo. 


I beg  leave  to  send  a note  upon  a line  of  Pope,  in  which  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  seems  to  have  imitated  the  punctuation,  style,  and 
spirit  of  Alderman  Faulkner  more  happily  than  any  of  the  moderns  : — 

Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad*. 

Ep.  to  Arbutknot,  320  line. 

I shall  set  out  for  Dublin  on  the  loth  of  next  month.  May  I pass  a 
week  in  Dominick  Street  before  I go  to  Farmly  ? 

W.  Blakeney. 

Scriptus  et  in  tergo. 

Bath,  3 July. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

J.  Blaquiere,  Esq.  to  Henry  Flood,  Esq. 

Duke  Street , 15  Dec.  1774. 

My  dear  Sir, 

LORD  North  told  me  this  moment  that  your  appointment  should 
instantly  take  place,  by  which  I understand  he  means  in  a very  few 
davs.  Excuse  the  hurry  of  this  Note,  and  believe  me  most  sincerely 

Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

J.  Blaquiere. 


* Alluding  to  those  frothy  excretions  called  by  the  people  Toad-spits,  seen  in  summer 
time  hanging  upon  plants,  and  emitted  by  young  insects  which  lie  hid  in  the  midst  of  them, 
for  their  preservation,  while  in  their  helpless  state. 
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LETTER  XXXIV. 

From  Lord  Charlemont  to  H.  Flood,  Esq. 

Dublin , Jan.  9,  1775. 

My  dearest  Flood, 

YOU  are  all  a riddle.  Where  to  direct  to  you — how  you  are — or 
what  you  are,  is  unknown  to  me,  and  to  every  one  here.  Whether  I 
am  now  writing  to  a lessened  great  man,  or  to  a great  Legislator, 
I know  not ; but  I will  hope  the  best ; and  write  I must,  for  Mary 
was  last  Tuesday  happily  delivered  of  a fine  Boy,  who  is  strong  and 
likely  to  do  well : she  is  also  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  After  this 
I can  add  nothing  interesting,  but  to  tell  you  that  I am 

Your  most  truly  affectionate 

and  faithful  Friend, 

Charlemont. 


i 
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LETTER  XXXV. 

From  Lord  Charlemont  to  H.  Flood,  Esq. 

Dublin,  March  18 th,  177 5. 

AFTER  a tedious  and  anxious  expectation,  so  tedious  indeed  that 
expectation  was  almost  lost  in  despair,  a letter  was  at  length  brought 
me  from  my  dear  Flood : I knew  the  superscription,  for  I had  not  yet 
forgot  your  hand-writing,  and  opened  and  read  it  with  the  utmost 
eagerness.  It  comes  from  you — it  contains  assurances  of  your  friend- 
ship— it  is  a mark  of  your  remembrance,  and,  as  such,  I thank  you  for 
it ; — hut  is  it  exactly  such  a letter  as  the  unprecedented  interval  in  our 
correspondence,  your  former  kind  and  unlimited  confidence,  and  our 
long  and  uninterrupted  friendship,  had  given  me  reason,  nay,  perhaps  a 
right,  to  expect  at  the  pi-esent  crisis?  I dare  not  answer  this  delicate 
question.  Ask  your  own  heart,  for  mine  may  be  mistaken.  At  least, 
I am  sure  that  the  two  first  pages  are  perfectly  useless  : they  are  filled 
with  excuses  for  not  having  sooner  answered  the  notification  of  my 
son’s  birth.  Excuses  are  civil,  but  are  they  friendly  ? I wanted  no  an- 
swer— it  was  not  an  answer — it  was  a letter  I expected  : but  no  more 
of  this — already  I have  said  more  than  I intended ; hut  there  is  a 
jealous  sensibility  in  real  friendship  ; it  is  alive  all  over,  and  smarts  at 
the  slightest  touch  of  neglect.  Neither  is  it  always  possible  to  restrain 
its  effusions  ; and,  writing  to  you,  why  should  I endeavour  it  ? I have 
been  ill  too,  nervously  ill,  and  of  consequence  am  the  more  easily 
wounded.  Disorders  of  this  kind  have  upon  the  mental  eye  an  effect 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  jaundice  upon  the  corporeal  organ,  and  the 
mind  tinges  every  object  with  its  own  dark  colour.  I have,  indeed, 
been  very  ill,  and  various  vexations  have  contributed  to  make  me  so ; 
hut  the  approaching  fine  season  may  be  of  service,  and,  it  matters 
should  turn  out  as  I wish,  the  bustle  of  next  winter  may  px*event  any 
ill  consequence  from  that  unsalutary  time  of  the  year. 

You  know  this  place  too  well  to  expect  much  news,  and  are  too  much 
engaged  in  the  important  transactions  of  the  busy  metropolis  to  prize 
any  which  I might  be  able  to  send  you  from  hence.  A relation  of 
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grievances  is  not  pleasant,  and  in  truth  I have  nothing  else  to  send 
you.  Every  day  produces  new  cause  of  complaint.  The  present  Ad- 
ministration is  such  as  to  make  us  look  back  even  upon  the  last  with 
regret,  and  this  leaden  is  even  worse  than  the  former  iron  age ; in  short, 
my  visionary  hopes  that  there  might  be  a possibility  of  seeing  such  an 
Administration  in  this  country  as  might  induce  me  to  alter  my  mode  of 
conduct,  are  now  absolutely  at  an  end  ; and  I firmly  believe  that,  how- 
ever ineffectually,  I shall  remain  an  opponent  even  to  my  dying  day. 
You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  College  Transactions  : they  have  been 

whimsically  entertaining  ; but  H and  M have,  I fear,  ruined 

the  cause,  and  given  triumph  to  the  adversary,  by  refusing  to  sign  the 
most  reasonable,  and  indeed  at  present  the  most  necessary,  of  tests. 

Y , who  has  consented  to  sign  it,  is,  as  I hear  with  pleasure,  likely 

to  succeed  : the  P finding  it  impossible  to  bring  in  the  two  Mem- 

bers, will,  it  is  supposed,  join  him,  in  opposition  to  his  first  antagonists; 
and  by  that  means  may  possibly  bring  in  his  son. 

When  shall  I see  you  in  Ireland  ? I never  longed  for  it  more,  and 
that  for  many  cogent  reasons.  I have  a thousand  things  to  say  to  you. 
I wish  you  also  to  account  for  your  long  and  unpi’ecedented  silence, 
which  my  heart  assures  me  you  will  be  able  to  do  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Indeed,  my  dearest  Flood,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
gloom  of  my  letter,  that  heart  is  still  the  same,  and  confidently  believes 
yours  to  be  unalterable  ; and  bereft,  as  I have  been  for  a tedious  inter- 
val, of  every  support  to  my  confidence,  I still  trust  that  the  idem  velle 
and  idem  nolle,  that  only  true  basis  of  friendship,  will  still  subsist 
between  us,  and  that  I shall  ever  remain,  as  I now  am  most  sincerely, 

Your  warmest  and  truest  friend, 

Charlemont. 

Since  I wrote  the  above,  I am  informed  that  Y absolutely 

disclaims  the  smallest  connexion  with  the  P . So  much  the  better ; 

and  I the  more  ardently  wish  him  success.  There  will  be  many 
elections  warmly  disputed,  and  some  changes ; whether  for  the  better 
time  will  shew — for  the  worse  they  can  hardly  be.  All  our  respects  to 
Lady  Frances.  My  love  to  such  friends  as  you  may  see. 
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LETTER  XXXVI. 

Copy  of  Mr.  Flood's  Letter  to  Lord  Harcourt. 


1775. 

ABOUT  two  months  since,  when  I had  the  honour  to  receive  a message 
from  your  Excellency,  offering  me  the  Vica-Treasurership,  I reminded 
your  Excellency  that  above  a year  ago  I signified  to  you  in  writing,  by 
a friend  of  mine,  that  I was  not  to  be  considered  as  a person  who  had 
pledged  himself  to  accept  that  office ; and  that  if  any  thing  had  passed 
that  led  your  Lordship  to  that  opinion,  it  was  no  longer  to  be  regarded 
as  having  passed.  The  writing  remains,  and  is  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  that  I cannot  be  charged  with  causing  the  Vice-Treasurership  to 
be  vacated,  or  Mr.  Fox’s  pension  to  be  granted,  both  of  which  events 
were  long  subsequent. 

Seeing  afterwards  in  the  London  Papers,  however,  various  reports 
about  such  a negociation,  I went,  before  last  Christmas,  to  a person  of 
consequence  in  England,  your  Excellency’syWewd  and  mine,  who  had 
interposed  with  me  first  on  the  subject  of  Government,  and  to  him  I 
declared,  in  the  most  express  terms,  that  I would  not  accept  that  office  : 
that  person  did  convey  this  to  Mr.  Jenkin6on  ; Mr.  Jenkinson  has  since 
told  me  he  refused  to  communicate  it  as  a message  to  your  Lordship  ; 
but  I was  never  apprized  of  that  refusal ; nor  can  his  not  communicat- 
ing my  desire  affect  me  on  the  share  I had  in  the  matter,  which  was 
none  at  all.  Mr.  Jenkinson  certainly  knew  my  declaration  before  any 
negociation  began  with  him,  or  with  Mr.  Fox  ; hence  it  is  clear  that 
I was  not  responsible  for  that  pension.  I saw  that  it  must  be  highly 
disagreeable  to  your  Excellency  to  be  stated  in  England  as  having 
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vacated,  by  strong  means,  an  office  of  rank,  without  sufficient  authority 
from  the  person  to  whom  it  was  to  be  offered.  I wished  to  disem- 
barrass you  by  any  reasonable  concession  ; I wished  to  lighten  the 
burden  to  the  public ; and  if  I could  do  neither  by  an  absolute  refusal, 
and  both  by  a conditional  accepting  of  it,  I thought  it  a duty  to  the 
public  so  to  accept  it,  retaining  to  myself  the  power  of  relinquishing  it 
at  any  time  when  public  duty  demanded  such  a relinquishment.  I de- 
clined the  office,  therefore,  as  it  came  originally  to  me  with  the  burden 
upon  it ; but  said  that,  if  it  should  come  eased  as  to  that  incumbrance, 
I should  not  object  to  it.  In  a subsequent  conversation  Mr.  Jenkinson 
stated,  that,  by  a retrenchment  of  ,§^1000  a year,  viz.  the  additional  salary 
of  the  Almager,  Mr.  Fox’s  pension  would  be  counterbalanced  all  but 
^700  a year;  and  that  by  your  raising  of  the  Absentee  Tax,  the  nett 
burden  of  the  whole  pension  would  be  but  about  ^350.  To  this  state 
of  the  matter,  the  restoration  to  the  Kingdom  of  a great  Office  with  a 
considerable  salary,  was  to  be  added,  which  in  one  light  was  a point  of 
decorum  and  dignity  to  the  country,  and  in  another  was  a point  of 
pecuniary  advantage  and  national  saving.  I confessed  that  this  state 
altered  the  matter : it  brought  it  so  near  in  effect  to  the  idea  I had 
originally  stated  as  one  upon  which  I was  capable  of  accepting  the 
Office,  that  I thought  it  but  candour  to  say,  that  upon  that  ground  I 
could  concur  on  the  subject,  and  possibly  disembarrass  your  Excellency. 
Your  Lordship  seeming  to  doubt  that  Lord  North  might  have  disposed 
of  the  Office  in  the  interim,  asked  me  whether  I desired  you  should 
write  to  stop  him  from  doing  so ; 1 said  not,  my  motive  being  to 
disembarrass  your  Lordship  and  to  serve  the  public,  whereas  that  would 
have  the  appearance  of  asking  the  Office  for  my  personal  emolument. 
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LETTER  XXXVII. 

Dublin,  April  \3th,  1775. 

My  dearest  Flood, 

YOUR  idea  of  my  last  letter  was  just  and  friendly.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  letter  of  a true  friend,  though  of  one  who  thought  he  had  reason  to 
complain,  and  eagerly  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  dishurtliening  his 
heart,  and  of  pouring  forth  his  complaints  into  the  bosom  of  his  friend. 
There  is  a sort  of  sensibility  wThich,  though  it  approaches  to  jealousy, 
ought  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  that  odious  passion,  and  with- 
out which  friendship,  no  more  than  love,  can  hardly  exist ; of  this 
quality,  Nature,  who  has,  I trust,  formed  me  exempt  from  its  neigh- 
bouring vice,  has  given  me  a plentiful  portion ; neither  do  I complain 
of  her  liberality,  since  whatever  additional  pains  it  may  have  occasioned, 
they  have,  I am  confident,  been  compensated  by  pleasures  which,  with- 
out it,  I could  not  have  felt.  Endowed  then,  as  I am,  with  this  excess 
of  sensibility,  I will  leave  you  to  judge  of  my  feelings  with  regard  to 
you  upon  a late  occasion.  To  have  been  left  so  long  without  hearing 
from  you,  would  alone  have  been  distress  to  me;  but  how  was  this 
aggravated  by  the  circumstances  attending  your  silence  ? Reports,  to 
me  of  the  most  disgustful  kind,  were  daily  propagated ; and,  as  they 
had  their  source  from  what  seemed  to  be  the  very  best  authority,  it  is  by 
no  means  surprising  that  they  should  have  gained  universal  credit. 
How,  then,  must  it  have  hurt  me  to  be  hourly  pestered  by  such  vexa- 
tious slanders,  without  being  enabled,  by  proper  information,  either  to 
contradict  them  or  to  excuse  you  ? But  you  have  now,  at  length,  given 
me  a reason  for  your  reserve,  and  such  a one  as  must  content  me.  ^ ou 
assure  me  that  you  would  leave  nothing  uncommunicated  that  did  not 
belong  to  others,  and  which  had  not  come  to  you  under  confidence  and 
secrecy.  This  must  suffice,  and  I no  longer  murmur  ; but  as  you  seem 
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to  be  uninformed  of  what  has  passed  in  Ireland  since  your  departure,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  that  I should  inform  you  of  the  Reports  circulated 
with  regard  to  you,  to  which  I have  just  now  alluded.  It  was  confi- 
dently asserted  that  you  were  Vice-Treasurer;  neither  could  this  intel- 
ligence meet  with  the  smallest  contradiction,  as  it  originated  from 
Lord  H.  himself,  and  was  farther  corroborated  by  your  being  placed  at 
the  Council  Board.  Lord  Clare,  to  compensate  his  resignation,  was  to 
have  <^=3000  a year  salary  annexed  to  the  necessary  office  of  Chamber- 
lain  to  the  Exchequer.  It  was  also  said,  though  I believe  not  from  the 
same  authority,  that  you  were  to  have  a seat  in  the  English  Parliament. 
Amidst  the  universal  credit  which  this  intelligence  obtained,  I alone 
remained  incredulous.  We  believe  with  difficulty  that  which  gives  us 
pam,  and  I love  you  too  well  to  wish  you  so  promoted.  Our  conver- 
sation, also,  immediately  before  your  leaving  Ireland,  had  impressed  me 
with  a thorough  confidence  that  you  had  seen  and  felt  your  mistake 
with  regard  to  our  present  Ministry ; that  the  mist  of  delusion  was 
dispelled,  and  that  your  conduct  for  the  future  would  be  such  as  I 
wished  it.  My  heart  is  ever  willing  to  believe  the  best  in  every  thing 
that  concerns  you  ; and  I was  certain  that  after  your  fruitless  essay, 
which,  though  I could  not  approve  I endeavoured  to  excuse,  you  would 
reinstate  yourself  in  that  dignity  for  which  you  were  formed,  and  which 
I ever  wished  you  to  possess.  That  such  were  my  thoughts  concerning 
you,  you  must  have  been  sensible  from  every  circumstance  attending 
our  latter  interviews.  There  were,  besides,  two  circumstances  in  the 
odious  report  which  appeared  to  me  utterly  impossible : that  you 
should  accept  of  a Seat  in  Parliament,  which  must  enlist  you  under  the 
banners  of  a Ministry  who  were  engaged  in  operations  not  only  disap- 
proved by  your  judgment,  but  repugnant  and  abhorrent  to  the  warmest 
feelings  of  your  heart,  was  a miracle  to  which  I never  could  give  credit ; 
and  that  you  should  take  an  office  which  was  in  effect  no  other  than  a 
masked  pension,  seemed  to  me  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  probability. 
At  length,  however,  it  appeared,  much  I confess  to  my  satisfaction,  that 
the  gicat  authority  above  mentioned  had  been  mistaken,  and  that  you 
still  remained  unplaced,  unpensioned.  Various  were  the  attempts 
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made  to  solve  this  riddle,  but  the  most  probable  solution  was  as  fol- 
low That  the  Secretary  had  asked  and  had  found  both  King  and 
Minister  well  inclined  ; that,  forgetting  there  were  some  other  neces- 
sary steps  to  be  taken,  he  had,  in  consequence  of  this  overture,  written 
over,  a little  prematurely,  to  his  Principal,  or  rather  Deputy , informing 
him  that  the  business  was  done  ; that,  fondly  relying  upon  this  in- 
formation, Lord  H.  had  talked,  and  had,  upon  making  a fresh  batch  of 
Privy  Counsellors,  put  you  among  them  ; hut  that  Lord  Clare  posi- 
tively refused  to  resign,  and  that  the  business  hung  there.  One  farther 
circumstance  I myself  propagated,  and  not  without  success,  which  was, 
that  probably  B.  had  not  only  forgotten  to  sound  Lord  Clare’s  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  resignation,  but  your  s also  respecting  acceptance. 
Suoh  were  the  reports  which  gave  our  idle  busy  town  matter  for  a 
month’s  conversation.  But  should  I endeavour  to  describe,  in  theii 
proper  colours,  my  own  feelings  upon  this  occasion  ; the  various  and 
contrary  effects  the  belief  of  this  event  produced  upon  different  sets  of 
men  ; the  exultation  of  the  Bad,  the  depression  of  the  Good,  and  the 
many  battles  which  I have  manfully  sustained  upon  your  account,  I 
should  prolong  my  letter  to  such  a length,  that  you  would  neither  have 
time  nor  patience  to  read  it ; I shall,  therefore,  hasten  to  a point  which 
I have  much  at  heart— the  communicating  to  you,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  a sketch  of  my  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  impropriety  of 
a person  in  your  situation  taking  Office,  and  this  I do  with  all  the  free- 
dom of  friendship,  to  warn  and  to  arm  you  against  the  many  tempta- 
tions with  which  you  may  possibly  be  now  surrounded ; well  knowing 
that  my  opinion  may  be  of  weight  with  my  friend,  however  unsupported 
by  argument,  merely  because  it  is  my  opinion.  I should  seem  also  to 
myself  to  swerve  not  only  from  the  duty  of  friendship,  but  from  every 
other  duty  also,  if  I should  withhold  my  advice,  though  unasked,  at  the 
present  important  and  irrevocable  crisis. 

In  the  first  place,  I must  suppose,  that  in  taking  Office,  as  in  every 
other  circumstance  of  your  public  life,  your  first  and  principal  aim  and 
object  would  be  to  do  your  country  service  ; and  this  being  taken  for 
granted,  as  by  me  at  least  it  ever  must  be,  I declare  it  as  my  firm  and 
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fixed  opinion,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  England,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  Office  in  Ireland  can  confer  the  power  of  doing  good  ; 
no  Office  with  us  being  in  any  degree  Ministerial.  This  has  long  been 
my  opinion,  though  never  so  fixed  and  rooted  in  my  mind  as  it  has 
been  since  I have  seen  how  little  you,  my  Friend,  were  able  to  do  when 
m a situation  far  more  powerful  than  actual  Office.  A man  in  Office 

may  do  mischief  witness  H n ; but  that  he  can  do  no  good  we 

ha\e  a recent  example  in  a person  undoubtedly  well  inclined,  and 
whose  station,  if  in  this  country  any  could  be  ministerial,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  considered  as  such.  A powerful  Party  coming  in  all  toge- 
ther, may  possibly  be  of  service ; yet  not  from  their  Offices,  but  from 
their  strength  in  Parliament,  the  only  power  that  can  give  any  real 
influence  towards  thwarting  or  defeating  the  evil  designs  of  an  Irish 
Administration.  But  it  may  be  said  that,  though  political  power  be 
not  absolutely  conferred  by  Office,  yet,  as  a confidential  approach  to  the 
Minister  is  naturally  obtained  by  it,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
salutary  operation  of  good  advice ; and  noxious  measures  may  by  this 
means  be  so  tempered  as  to  be  rendered  less  hurtful,  or  possibly  inno- 
cent. In  speculation  this  may  appear  plausible ; but  I am  sorry  to  say 
that  fact9  and  experience  uniformly  declare  against  it.  No  good  man 
will  ever  be  the  favoured  agent  of  an  Irish  Viceroy.  His  giving  whole- 
some and  patriotic  counsel  will  be  alone  sufficient  to  exclude  him  from 
favour ; and  as  there  ever  will  be  competitors,  the  worst  Adviser  will 
always  be  preferred  to  the  best ; the  bold  Undertaker  of  evil  will  be  em- 
ployed in  preference  to  the  man  who  should  endeavour  to  palliate  it ; 

and  in  the  Irish  Cabinet  a H n will  ever  take  place  of  a Flood. 

I have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  Patriot,  even  under  the  baleful  shade 
of  Court  Influence,  will  yet  remain  a Patriot,  and  that  the  wholesome 
herb,  though  transplanted  into  a poisonous  soil,  will  still  retain,  unim- 
paired, its  salutary  qualities.  But  are  we  sure  of  this  ? A man  may  no 
doubt  accept  of  Office  with  the  best  and  purest  intentions  ; and  that  this 
would  be  your  case  I am  more  than  confident.  But  what  preservative 
can  secure  us  against  political  contagion  ? What  strength  and  sound- 
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ness  of  constitution  could  justify  a man  lor  venturing  into  a climate 
poisoned  by  the  plague  ? Let  us,  for  a moment,  suppose  a Sidney,  a 
Hampden,  a Flood  in  office.  Their  intentions  will  no  douht  still  con- 
tinue unaltered;  hut  will  their  judgments  remain  unwarped?  Un- 
known to  themselves,  their  sentiments,  their  opinions  will  change; 
they  will  view  objects  through  a different  medium,  and  instead  of  look- 
ing at  all  Court  measures  with  suspicion,  as  every  Patriot  ought  to  do, 
they  will  see  them  in  their  most  advantageous  light ; instead  of  search- 
ing for  latent  mischief,  they  will  labour  to  discover  some  barely  possible 
good ; and  should  the  evil  be  too  conspicuous  to  be  concealed  even 
from  their  clouded  sight,  still  they  will  endeavour  to  palliate  it,  and  will 
frame  to  themselves  excuses  which  their  unbiassed  judgment  would 
spurn  at.  The  measure,  to  be  sure,  is  bad,  but  then  opposition  is  dan- 
gerous ; who  knows  in  what  evils  the  Country  may  he  involved  .'  Some 
time  or  other  Government  will  have  it  in  its  power  to  carry  this  mea- 
sure, and  whv  not  as  ’well  now  r They  who  oppose  it,  oppose  from 
interested  considerations  ; and  shall  I join  in  serving  them  and  in  carry- 
ing their  schemes  into  execution  ? Should  I now  fly  off,  it  might  be  at- 
tributed to  levity,  or  perhaps  to  picjue  and  disappointment.  The  ^Mi- 
nistry, too,  have  obliged  me,  and  I must  be  grateful ; (for  in  this  case 
the  reverse  of  Mandeville’s  proposition  is  sometimes  true,  and  private 
virtues  mav  become  public  nuisances) ; besides,  some  equivalent  may 
hereafter  be  obtained,  and  by  serving  Government  now  I may  possibly 
have  it  in  my  power  to  serve  my  Country  hereafter.  These,  and  a 
thousand  such  flimsy  arguments,  will  be  apt  to  occur  ; and  certain  evil 
will  be  committed  under  the  wretched  pretence,  and  with  a precarious 
view  to  a barely  possible  good.  But  such  narcotics  applied  to  the 
conscience  will  have  the  natural  effect  of  all  opiates  ; they  will  stupify 
while  they  lull,  and  by  degrees  all  feeling  will  be  lost.  An  honest  man 
may  say  to  himself,  I will  accept  of  Office,  but  I will  retain  it  no  longer 
than  is  consistent  with  my  duty  to  my  Country ; and  by  a timely  1 esig- 
nation  I shall  gain  more  credit  than  I should  do  if  I remain  unplaced, 
which  might  be  attributed  to  inability  of  procuring  Office.  This,  too. 
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13  specious  ; but,  alas  ! sad  experience  has  taught  us,  that,  df  all  duties, 
that  of  timely  resignation  is  the  most  difficult.  A man  upon  ,£2000 
a year  may  live  well  and  happily ; double  his  income,  he  will  live  more 
sumptuously,  though  perhaps  not  more  happily.  But  can  he  return  to 
that  state,  which,  though  affluent,  will  then  appear  to  him  poverty  ? 
Facihs  descensus  Averni,  sed  revocare  gradum,  hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est  ? 
If  this  be  really  the  case,  and  that  it  is  so  the  experience  of  ages  has 
taught  us,  what  good  man  would  venture  to  Jill  his  mind  with  Office,  or 
would  throw  himself  into  temptation  merely  for  the  chance  of  being 
able  to  resist  it  ? And  can  we  blame  the  people  who  wish  to  have  their 
Representatives  unplaced,  and  by  tests  to  secure  them  so  ? By  tests  of 
Office,  I mean  the  only  tests  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  admissible,  and 
of  which  I so  highly  approve  that  I will  do  all  in  my  power  to  further 
their  universality.  For  what  do  such  tests  mean?  The  Constituents 
only  say  to  the  Candidate— Sir,  we  esteem  you— we  think  you  worthy 
to  be  our  Representative— your  intentions,  we  know,  are  good— your 
judgment,  we  are  convinced,  is  sound  ; but  we  wish  that  those  good 
intentions  should  have  nothing  to  thwart  them  ; that  your  judgment 
should  remain  unwarped,  unbiassed  in  a word,  we  wish  you  to  con- 
tinue our  Representative,  for  we  are  well  apprised  that  you  cannot 
serve  God  Mammon . Such,  and  many  more,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
the  general  mischiefs  arising  from  Office,— mischiefs  which  are  balanced 
by  no  one  real  good.  But  if  from  generals  I should  descend  to  your 
particular  case,  the  arguments  against  your  acceptance  so  multiply  upon 
me,  that  to  detail  them  cannot  possibly  come  within  the  compass  of  a 
etter.  Let  it,  then,  suffice  in  a word  to  declare,  that,  from  my  know- 
ledge of  your  disposition  and  of  your  sentiments,  I can  confidently  affirm 
that  in  Office  it  is  utterly  impossible  you  ever  could  be  happy.  Certain 
as  I am  of  this  truth,  friendship  alone,  unbiassed  even  by  Patriotism 
warns  you  against  it;  and  what  the  Patriot  would  recommend,  the  sin- 
cere and  tender  friend  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  advises. 

But  I have  not  yet  answered  one  word  of  your  letter,  neither  am  [ 
how  m a condition  to  answer  it.  You  desire  me  to  be  circumstantial 
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with  regard  to  the  grievances  of  which  I complained  in  my  last ; but  f 
have  already  written  too  much  to  undertake  such  a detail.  That  task 
alone  would  require  a volume.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  e\ery  day  pro- 
duces new  and  provoking  loads  upon  this  wretched,  exhausted,  insulted 
Country,  already  sinking  under  her  burthen  ; and  that,  instead  of  pio- 
mised  retrenchment,  fresh  and  insulted  expenses  are  daily  created  by 
this  professed  economical  Administration  an  Administration  which,  as 
you  may  well  remember,  I,  even  at  first,  amidst  all  its  flatteiing  pro- 
mises, suspected ; which  in  every  instance,  One  only  excepted,  the 
Absentee  Tax,  I have  strenuously  and  uniformly  opposed ; and  which, 
as  I am  confident  they  can  never  mean  other  than  mischief  to  my 
Country,  I ever  will  oppose,  and  wish  I were  armed  with  an  hundred 
votes,  or,  what  would  be  nearly  equal,  with  your  unbiassed  tongue,  to 
render  my  opposition  thoroughly  effectual.  Yes,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  I do  most  sincerely  hate  and  detest  our  present  Administra- 
tion. Exclusive  of  my  public  motives,  for  private  reasons,  if  private 
they  may  be  called,  I hate  and  detest  them  : they  have  seduced  my 
Brother ; they  have  done  far  worse — they  have  endeavoured  to  seduce 
my  Friend ! 

And  now,  my  dearest  Flood,  upon  reading  over  the  tedious  volume 
which  I have  written,  I confess  myself  in  doubt  whether  or  not  I ought  to 
send  it  to  you  ; since  perhaps  the  warmth  of  my  zeal  towards  you  and  to- 
wards my  Country  may  have  transported  me  too  far,  and  compelled  me 
to  write  what  perhaps  not  even  our  friendship  can  perfectly  justify.  No- 
thing, not  even  the  acknowledged  fallibility  of  human  nature,  even  in 
the  best  of  men,  can  give  me  a right  for  a moment  to  suppose  that  you 
are  capable  of  acting  otherwise  than  as  you  ought.  Yet  what  I have 
written  you  must  see  : for  I should  esteem  it  a crime  against  friendship 
to  conceal  from  you  any  thoughts  of  mine,  which  in  any  way  regard 
you.  Neither  can  I fear  that  any  thing  contained  in  this  letter  can 
possibly  displease  you,  when  you  consider  that  all  I have  written  pro- 
ceeds from  two  motives  only,  which  are,  I am  confident,  equally  dear  to 
you — Friendship  and  Patriotism.  Do  not,  however,  imagine  that  I mean. 
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in  any  degree,  to  pry  into  your  secrets ; nothing,  believe  me,  can  be 
farther  from  my  ideas.  Whatever  you  choose  to  keep  secret  from  me 
ought,  I know,  to  be  a Secret ; and  absolute  duty  alone  could  compel 
you  to  conceal  any  thing  from  one  who  is,  and  ever  will  be, 

Your  faithful  friend, 

Charlemont. 

I forgot,  amongst  the  arguments  against  the  Patriot’s  acceptance  of 
Office,  to  mention  one,  which,  though  trite,  is  not  therefore  the  less 
forcible — that  Opposition  and  Patriotism  are  thereby  discredited  among 
the  people  ; and  this  I am  the  rather  induced  to  urge,  hackneyed  as  it 
is,  because,  since  the  mischief  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  person  who 
quits  what  the  people  deem  their  interest  for  what  they  suppose  his 
private  advantage,  was  the  object  of  their  love  and  confidence,  as  public 
credit  is  injured  by  the  failure  of  a Bank  in  proportion  to  the  confidence 
reposed  in  it.  The  argument,  I am  certain,  applies  more  precisely  to 
you  than  to  any  man  since  the  fall  of  Pulteney.  Once  more,  adieu — 
compliments  to  all  friends.  It  is  not  impossible  but  that  I may  see  you 
soon  in  London. 
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LETTER  XXXVIII. 

From  Lord  Charlemont  to  Henry  Flood,  Esq. 

Dublin,  June  5th,  1775. 

MAPHiEUS,  a madman  of  the  fourteenth  century,  wrote  an  addi- 
tional Book  to  the  iEneid  ; and  some  blockhead  or  other,  if  I remember 
right,  even  hazarded  a Supplement  to  the  Iliad ! These  are  authorities, 
though  by  no  means  excuses  : yet,  bad  as  it  is,  (and  it  cannot  be  worse 
than  I think  it),  take  what  follows : — 

Hence  with  that  adage  proud, 

By  haughty  Stoics  preach’d  aloud. 

That  Virtue  is  its  proper  meed  ! 

No  ; bounteous  Heaven,  her  sons  t’  incite. 

Hath  plac’d  in  view  the  guerdon  bright, 

A guerdon  bright  indeed  ! 

’Tis  Fame — for  this  my  Henry  stands 
Firm  in  his  country’s  cause  ! 

'Gainst  ev’ry  foe  her  right  maintains, 

Asserts  her  liberty,  her  laws  ; 

And  views  with  scorn  the  hireling  bands 
Of  mercenary  willing  slaves. 

Exulting  in  their  chains ! 

For  this  the  tyrant’s  frown  he  braves  ; 

Nor  can  the  Tempter’s  dangerous  skill 
Decline  his  soul  to  ill. 

Or  stoop  his  mind  to  shame  ! 

Though  from  her  cloud  of  vapours  bland 
Rais’d  from  th’  exhausted  land. 

Dark  Corruption  round  him  shower 
Riches,  Titles,  Pomp,  and  Power, 

Unmov’d  his  steady  course  he  bends 
To  where  the  glitt’riug  goal  ascends. 

And  gains  eternal  Fame ! 
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Heaven  grant  that  it  may  he  so ; that  you  may  ever  retain  unim- 
paired those  honours  for  which  you  were  born;  and  that  you  may  still 
continue  an  object  of  my  admiration,  as  I feel  you  ever  must  be  the 
o jject  of  my  lore.  Such  are  the  zealous,  the  warmest  wishes  of  a 
faithful,  a tender,  but,  alas!  an  anxious  heart ; which,  though  it  be 
sufficiently  sanguine  to  hope  the  best,  still,  in  a matter  so  essential  to 
all  its  feelings,  cannot  be  entirely  void  of  fears.  Indeed,  my  dearest, 
dear  I-lood,  I am  completely  miserable  about  you.  This  impenetrable 
goorn  of  mystery  which  still  hangs  over  you— this  cloud  which  sha- 
dows and  obscures  the  pious  tineas,  disagreeably  puzzles  my  hopes, 
though  it  cannot  extinguish  them.  I had  flattered  myself  that  our 
meeting  might  have  cleared  the  important  point;  but  still  shadows, 
clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it ! Many  and  many  are  the  causes 

, l ender  this  state  of  uncertainty  highly  distressfiil  to  me  ■ and 
you  know  me  well  enough  to  guess  them  all.  Yet  is  there  one  cause 
which,  whatever  it  may  cost  me,  for  both  our  sakes,  I think  it  my  duty 
to  mention.  You  remember  an  interesting  Conversation  that  passed 
between  us  not  long  before  your  departure.  At  that  time,  as  you  may 
well  judge  by  the  tenour  of  my  conduct,  compared  with  your  knowledge 
of  my  sentiments,  I was  thoroughly  persuaded  that  you  were  exactly 
as  wished  you.  I then  flattered  myself  with  a hope  of  the  most 
pleasing  kind  ; and  was  almost  selfish  enough  to  wish  that  you  might 
have  occasion  to  make  use  of  my  offer.  But,  alas  1 that  dear  object  of 
my  heart  is  now,  I doubt,  unattainable.  The  uncertainty  of  your  pre- 
sent situation,  notwithstanding  my  trust  and  confidence  in  you,  renders 
e execution  of  that  darling  project  morally  impossible.  For,  though 
I would  still  stake  my  life  and  fortune  upon  the  propriety  of  yom 
po  meal  conduct,  my  conscience  tells  me  that  I have  no  rio-ht  to 
hazard  that  which  ,s  not  my  own,  but  which  I hold  in  trust  for  my 
Country.  One  method  alone  remains,  which  would  perfectly  reconcile 
my  vvishes  to  my  duty,  and  would  make  me  the  happiest  of  mortals. 
But  Ins  I need  not  now  mention,  and,  if  ever  the  mentioning  of  it 
s iou  < be  necessary,  I would  much  rather  it  came  from  you  than  from 
me.  But  no  more  of  this  ;-what  I have  already  said  has  shaken  every 
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nerve  in  my  frame.  It  has  come  from  me  like  the  tearing  away  a 
forked  arrow.  Neither  do  I believe  it  was  necessary,  as  I am  certain 
that  yon  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  with  all  its 
feelings,  to  know  as  well  as  I do  all  that  passes  therein  upon  this 
delicate  point.  Indeed,  I should  have  mentioned  it  when  we  last  met, 
but  the  joyful  surprise  of  our  meeting,  and  the  suddenness  of  your 
departure,  afforded  me  no  opportunity.  Adieu,  my  dearest,  dear  Flood 
— I can  write  no  more.  Indeed  I am  not  well — my  family,  too,  is  still 
distressed.  My  child,  though  better,  is  not  yet  well,  and  Mary  is  of 
consequence  still  uneasy  ; an  anxiety  of  which  I thoroughly  partake.— 
Adieu.  Believe  me  ever  unalterably 

Your  faithful  and  truly  affectionate  friend, 

Charlemont. 

Upon  reading  over  my  letter,  I am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  I 
have  given  myself  a deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  certain  as  I am,  from 
my  thorough  knowledge  of  your  sentiments,  of  your  heart,  and  of  its 
feelings  and  friendship  for  me,  that  this  matter  must  long  since  have 
appeared  to  you  exactly  in  the  same  light  as  it  does  to  me. 
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LETTER  XXXIX. 

From  Lord  Charlemont  to  H.  Flood,  Esq. 

Dublin,  June  15 th,  1775. 

My  dearest,  dear  Flood, 

AS  you  promise  to  write  to  me  with  respect  to  the  principal  subject 
of  my  last,  I will  at  present  enter  no  farther  into  that  point ; neither  do 
I think  it  by  any  means  necessary,  as  I am  thoroughly  confident  that  all 
my  ideas  upon  that  head,  and  all  the  thoughts  of  my  heart  with  regard 
to  it,  are  as  well  known  to  you  as  they  can  he  to  myself.  Of  this, 
indeed,  I was  fully  convinced,  even  before  you  told  me  so  ; and  my 
letter  was  rather  calculated  to  confirm  and  to  justify  your  already  formed 
opinion,  than  to  give  you  any  information  respecting  my  sentiments, 
which,  how  deeply  soever  they  may  be  impressed  on  my  soul,  I wear 
so  much  on  the  surface,  that  one  far  less  quick-sighted  than  you  are, 
both  from  natural  sagacity  and  from  the  sympathy  of  friendship,  might 
easily  have  discovered  them. 

The  letter  which  I wrote  in  answer  tp  your’s  from  England,  desiring 
intelligence  with  regard  to  some  particular  points  and  persons,  was 
wholly  taken  up  with  a matter  which  appeared  to  me  far  more  im- 
portant than  any  information  I could  have  communicated.  I could, 
indeed,  only  have  said  in  general,  that  Administration  was  unpopular 
even  among  its  own  creatures  ; that  the  few  real  good  men  were  daily 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  their  opinion  of  the  rectitude  and  necessity 
of  opposition  ; that  the  fluctuating  band  would  probably  be  fixed  by 

their  dislike  to  the  S , and  by  the  critical  period  of  the  Parliament; 

that  a proper  and  unusual  spirit  seemed  to  be  rising  in  the  country, 
especially  in  the  northern  parts  ; and  that  the  particular  person  at 
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whom  you  hint,  was  likely,  as  well  from  interest  as  from  a sort  of 
acquired  principle,  to  be  firm  and  active,  provided  only  he  were  assured 
of  concurrence  and  support,  an  assurance  which  the  tenor  of  the  last 
Session  seemed  to  give  him  some  right  to  require.  This  was  all  I 
knew ; and  even  this  appeared  to  me.  a ground-work  sufficient  on  which 
to  build  a respectable  opposition  ; at  least  it  was  certainly  so  to  one  who 
thinks  as  I do,  that,  though  every  possible  method  is  to  be  pursued 
towards  the  strengthening  a national  party,  yet  that  a failure  in  success, 
or  even  a certainty  of  defeat,  is  no  reason  for  ceasing  to  oppose  where 
there  is  well-grounded  reason  for  opposition.  In  truth,  my  dearest 
friend,  I am  well  nigh  sick  of  politics,  and  begin  to  think  that  the  ut- 
most an  honest  man  can  do,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  is  to  preserve 
himself  untainted,  to  w'atch  the  turn  of  the  times  in  expectation  of  a 
more  favourable  conjuncture,  and  to  act,  in  the  mean  while,  upon  every 
occasion,  according  to  the  unbiassed  dictates  of  his  conscience.  An 
Opposition,  exclusive  of  its  success,  is,  I am  convinced,  essentially  and 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a constitution  circumstanced 
as  ours  is ; and  the  more  respectable  and  formidable  it  is,  the  better. 
I am  also  thoroughly  persuaded  that  no  season  ever  called  for  and 
warranted  opposition  more  than  the  present.  The  share  I shall  have 
in  this  party,  the  part  I shall  act,  will  ever  be  unimportant.  Yet  I have 
a name — I have  a character — I have,  however  inconsiderable  it  may 
be,  an  hereditary  following ; and  nothing  will,  I trust,  ever  be  able 
to  induce  me — no,  not  all  the  wealth  and  pre-eminence  that  kings 
can  bestow,  though  I am,  through  my  own  folly,  a needy  Man,  and 
though  I am  by  no  means  unambitious  of  the  power  of  serving  my 
friends,  to  withdraw  my  mite  from  the  almost  exhausted  treasury  of  the 
nation.  There  it  shall  lie  : small  as  it  is,  it  lies  there  free  from  interest  1 
With  regard  to  the  plans  of  Union,  and  to  all  those  means  which  you 
call  human,  I should  be  happy  and  proud,  according  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  my  abilities,  to  co-operate  in  them.  But  though  they  should 
fail,  as  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  they  may  ; though  our  numbers 
should  be  reduced  to  the  few  perhaps  imprudent  men  who  think  as  I 
do  ; nay,  though  I were  left  alone,  unassisted,  and  derided  for  my  sin- 
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S'  bet™'11  th”k  k S,m  ”y  dU‘y  40  mySelf’  h°WCTer  “"P'-ofitable 
m ght  be  to  my  country,  to  stand  alone  ; and,  in  doing  that  which  1 

s onld  deem  right,  to  dissent  from  every  one.  Every  possible  means  tl 

piocure  success,  or  to  render  even  defeat  in  some  degree  profitable 

ought  undoubtedly  to  be  pursued.  But  rectitude,  in  the  end,  though 

,t  cannot  command  success,  can  never  fail  in  one  great  and  important 

' " ’ “ 5atlsfact'o»  of  our  own  conscience.  Were  I the  Member  of 

the  nn7  f r C’  “ tha‘  there  CXiSted  a CiESar>  1 tlTOt  1 ^uld  act 

the  attlmt  oaf°thlnTne  T?06  °”ly  excePted-tha‘  I would  die  in 
he  attempt  of  the  Tyrant  s destruction,  rather  than  by  my  own  hand. 

Exc  ptmg  that  tangle  particular,  he  acted,  I think,  the  only  part  which 

left  him  to  act.  The  gods  take  care  of  Cato!  So  they  did  ■ they 

byiii:ru:„::elmnsclffrom  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  Declaration  to  which  you  allude,  I am  heartily 
sorry  my  dearest  friend,  that  we  differ  in  opinion.  There  is  no  point 
whrch  I have  weighed  more  carefully  ; and  upon  the  most  mature  wn 

<7-7  - ? -~ 

Candida,, , zLx"™: 

tiously  made  such  a Declaration,  everyone  of  which  I look  upon  to  be 

;::r  !°rrial  p,ace;bi11’ and  ,he  ^ «-  -4  w4 

reach  I can,  however,  easily  conceive  a difference  of  sentiments 
upon  tins  head  ; and  according  to  his  own  opinion  every  man  must  act 
ut  that  this  is  the  light  in  which  1 see  it,  and  the  only  light  in  which 

theta  I7  CTei  d S°e, k’  r hOTe  kint“y  and  fairly  »>*«  from 

the  hint  hazarded  in  my  last  letter. 

You  tell  me  that  you  wish  I should  pay  you  a visit  at  Farmley : so  do 
eaTa Zri  P0  6 ,C°U,<1  "e  ^ >-  *L  upon 

delight  > Mv  Iff  7 T y°"’  u in  Kh°Se  C°mP™y  1 find  4 

ight  My  affection  for  you  must  be  proof  against  every  thing;  since 
e\en  an  interval  of  deviation  fit  is  thank  r \ • \ 

7^  * **  1-  no, 4 Ihle  to  let  ;mTut  L d 

dearest  friend,  I am  by  no  means  as  yet  in  a state  of  health  for  exml 

L 2 
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sions— I am  still  liable  to  those  cursed  attacks  upon  my  head  and 
eyes,  which  make  my  life  miserable  ; and  have  at  this  instant,  m order 
to  obviate  them,  a perpetual  blister  upon  my  neck.  Till  the  physicians 
permit  me  to  leave  off  this  troublesome,  remedy,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  stir  from  home  ; and  this  was  the  principal  reason  why  I did  not 
see  you  in  England.  They  flatter  me,  however,  that  a little  time  will 
put  an  end  to  this  disagreeable  necessity ; and  as  soon  as  I can  be 
certain  that  the  stopping  of  the  blister  is  attended  by  no  ill  consequence, 
I shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  my  pleasure,  that  is  to  say,  to  visit  you. 

Your  friendship,  and  not  your  judgment,  approves  of  the  lines  I sent 
you.  The  approbation,  however,  makes  me  happy,  for  I would  much 
rather  you  were  my  friend  than  my  judicious  Admirer.  But  I am  not  a 
little  vexed  at  your  supposing  I could  have  a better  theme  ! 

Farewel,  my  dearest,  dear  Flood.  All  our  compliments  to  Lady 
Frances  ; and  believe  me  ever  unalterably 

Your  faithful  and  truly  affectionate  friend, 

Charlemont. 


Lady  C.  directs  this  letter,  and  it  is  sealed  with  a Medusa’s  head,  for 
fear  of  openers. 
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LETTER  XL. 

From  the  Right  Hon.  C.  Jenkinson  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

London , Oct.  18 th,  1775. 

Dear  Sir, 

BY  a letter  from  Dublin  I understand  that  you  have  determined  to 
accept  the  Office  of  Vice-Treasurer ; and  I see  by  the  Gazette  that  the 
King  has  already  feigned  a letter,  appointing  you  to  be  my  Successor. 
Allow  me  to  take  this  early  opportunity  of  expressing  the  joy  which  I 
feel  on  this  occasion.  As  a private  Man,  I take  a warm  and  sincere 
part  in  every  advantage  that  happens  to  yourself ; and  1 lament  that  in 
the  progress  of  this  business  any  thing  should  have  happened  that  was 
disagreeable  to  you.  As  a public  Man,  I rejoice  that  the  King  has 
brought  into  his  service  a gentleman  of  so  great  importance,  and  of 
such  distinguished  abilities.  Permit  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  my 
acknowledgments  to  you  for  the  many  proofs  of  friendship  and  regard 
which  I received  from  you  during  my  residence  in  Ireland  ; and  to 
assure  you  that  I am,  with  great  truth  and  regard, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

C.  Jenkinson. 


My  best  respects  attend  Lady  Frances. 
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LETTER  XLI. 

From  Lord  Harcourt  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Dublin  Castle,  23d  Oct.  1775. 

Dear  Sir, 

THE  Packet  is  just  arrived,  and  I have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  vou 
that  the  King’s  letter  is  come.  I wish  to  see  you  some  time  this  morn- 
ing. I go  to  Church  at  12  o’clock,  and  shall  be  back  at  the  Castle  bv: 
2 o’clock. 


I am,  dear  Sir,  with  the  greatest  regard, 

Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

Harcourt. 


LETTER  XLII. 

D.  Webb,  Esq.  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

My  dear  Sir, 

IMMEDIATELY  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I went  to  Bath,  and 
put  the  enclosed  manuscript  and  printed  paragraph  into  hands  of  quick 
circulation  : the  next  day  I found  that  the  substance  of  both  had  found 
its  way  into  most  of  the  London  papers.  It  is  asked — what  security 
hath  the  Public  that  a salary  taken  from  one  office  may  not  be  annexed 
to  another  ? I answer,  that  it  is  hard  to  make  you  responsible  for  the 
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temperance  or  virtue  of  men  in  power ; that  the  difficulty  which  you 

have  thrown  upon  Ad n to  make  an  Office  fit  for  your  acceptance, 

proves  in  you  a greater  attention  to  the  Public  than  to  them,  and  should 
produce  in  us  a fair  presumption  that  your  future  conduct  with  regard 
to  both  will  be  of  the  same  complexion.  On  this  ground,  rejecting 

minuter  circumstances,  I dwell ; or,  as  your  eloquent  S y would 

more  manfully  express  it,  I fix  my  foot  upon  this  rock.  Heavens  ! 
how  long  shall  Eloquence  assume  the  part  of  a prize-fighter,  and,  half 
bold,  half  timid,  balance  under  the  shelter  of  a hanging  guard  ? Restore 
her,  for  you  can,  to  her  wonted  dignity,  and  look  into  confusion  the 
Printer’s  Devils. 

Farewel,  my  dear  friend.  How  is  your  health  ? How  does  good 
Lady  Frances  ? 

I am 

Your  ever  faithful 

And  a flection  ate  friend  and  servant, 


Newton,  14 th  Nov.  1775. 


D antel  Webb. 
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LETTER  XLIII. 

D.  Webb,  Esq.  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

I WILL  trust  Lord  Charlemont  another  time.  You  are  now  just 
what  I wished  you  to  be  seven  years  ago — you  have  filled  up  the  mea- 
sure of  my  most  sanguine  hope.  It  is  a tempered  energy,  a manly 
self-possession ; an  articulation  supported  through  every  syllable  ; an 
action  liberal,  unmethodized,  sometimes  graceful,  and  always  impressive. 
I will  speak  well  of  you  where  I can  ; where  I cannot  be  silent.  That 
Close  was  exquisite : it  was  a perfect  accord  ol  voice,  sentiment,  and 
vesture.  Is  not  this  that  which  Demosthenes  understood  by  the  word 
Action  ? While  I triumphed  with  you,  I suffered  for  another— poor 

j n,  Omnium  judicio  capex  imperandi  si  nunquam  imper asset.  Mr. 

p y has  taught  me  to  quote  Tacitus,  and  you  well  know  how  to 

make  it  applicable.  The  S y is  not  a man  of  abilities.  The 

Amendment  was  not  a subject  for  a division  at  the  opening  of  a Session, 
the  withdrawing  it  would  have  been  popular  and  handsome  ; but  he  is 
in  trammels,  as  poney,  and  will  never  do  more  than  shuffle. 

Ever  your’s, 

D.  Webb. 

Suffolk  Street,  Wednesday. 
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LETTER  XLIV. 

Daniel  Webb,  Esq.  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Flood. 

AS  I cannot  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  you  leave 
town,  you  must  indulge  me  in  a few  moments  conversation  on  paper. 
I congratulate  with  you  on  the  abrupt  dismission  of  your  Bill.  It  was 
the  victory  of  power,  not  of  prowess  : unable  to  cope  with  you  hand  to 
hand,  they  mounted  the  flying  island  of  Gulliver,  and  crushed  you 
under  the  weight  of  their  rubbish.  I shall  reserve  for  a future  conver- 
sation the  particular  remarks  I made  on  the  whole  debate  ; but  I cannot 
withhold  my  impatience  to  declare  the  pleasure  I received  from  your 
conduct  throughout : it  was  masterly — to  my  apprehension,  consum- 
mate. I wish  for  your  converse,  as  a man  of  talents  ; I request  your 
friendship,  as  a man  of  worth. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

Daniel  Webb. 

Merrion  Street,  March  27th. 


M 
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LETTER  XLV. 

D.  Webb,  Esq.  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Dear  Sir, 

I BEGIN  to  have  some  confidence  in  my  ideas,  from  the  moment 
that  you  declare  in  favour  of  them. 

The  power  you  so  happily  exercise  over  the  feelings  of  others  is  the 
surest  proof  that  your  own  are  true ; and  I had  rather  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  one  such  reader,  than  the  united  testimonials  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  It  is  well  the  Reviewers  do  not  hear  me ; they 
would  have  no  mercy.  I am  to  acknowledge,  in  a different  form,  my 
obligations  to  your  Muse  for  her  elegant  compliments  ; and  wish  that 
on  this,  as  on  a former  occasion,  she  may  not  be  charged  with  having  a 
language  of  her  own.  You  will  not  forget  that  I am  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  at  dinner  next  Friday. 

I am, 


Dear  Sir,  most  sincerely  your’s, 


Merrion  Street,  14 th  April. 


Daniel  Webb. 
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letter  xlvi. 

Lord  Harcoukt  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Dublin  Castle , 2 d Feb.  1776. 

Dear  Sir, 

1 WROTE  yesterday  to  Lord  North,  and  I hope  my  letter  may  have 

seem  s"  ^ *’  '7'  ” !"S  LorllshiP’s  Power  to  comply  with  what  you 

so  earnestly  to  wish.  A,  the  outset  of  this  Parliament  I had  rea- 

. to  heheve  he  was  under  engagements  to  some  of  his  friends  to 

Cf  canltT  t Hiament  WLhen  pr°per  °PP0rt"nities  *ho»ld  offer; 

with  regard  to^h  6n  ^ ^ h°W  ^ Stands  circumstanced  at  present 
mi  regard  to  those  engagements.  1 

to  make  17  RCP°*  °f  *he  Commissi°”ers,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 

my  AdministratiV,SIOn  .orSanke5r’  w,thout  the  greatest  dishonour  to 

which  it  i A ’ 3nd  a manifest  detriment  to  the  public  revenue,  to 
hich  it  is  my  duty  to  pay  a proper  attention. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

With  the  greatest  regard  and  esteem, 

Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

Harcourt. 
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LETTER  XLVII. 

Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Dublin,  Aug.  V3th,  1776. 


A VERY  few  lines  I shall  write  to  you,  my  dearest  Flood;  but  I 
am  confident  that  yon  will  think  those  very  few  lines  worth  the 
postage.  Lady  Charlemont  has  brought  into  the  world  a very  fine 
bov,  and  is  herself  as  well  as  possible.  I should  have  sent  you  tns 
good  news  sooner,  but,  as  we  have  been  formerly  liable  to  sad  dis- 
appointments, I thought  it  better  to  wait  till  the  dangerous  period  was 
past  It  is  now  the  twelfth  day,  and  all  is  well.  The  ladies  join  with 
me  in  compliments  to  Lady  Frances,  and  desire  their  best  wishes  to 
you.  Write  to  me,  and  tell  me  how  you  are,  what  you  are  doing,  and 

Believe  me  ever 


how  the  world  goes. 


Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 


Charlemont. 


LETTER  XLV1II. 

Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Dublin,  Sept.  30th,  1/76. 

My  dearest  Flood, 

YOUR  letter  has  afforded  me  the  more  particular  pleasure,  as 
began  to  grow  uneasy  at  having  been  so  long  without  hearing  from 
you.  Illness,  1 feared,  had  prevented  your  writing ; for  I "asc  - 
dent  that  your  silence  proceeded  neither  from  neglect  nor  forgetfulness. 
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Your  congratulations  never  can  come  too  late  ; so  well  I know  youi 
heart,  that  whenever  any  thing  fortunate  happens  to  me,  I instantly 
receive  them  in  idea.  Mary  and  my  younglings  are  all  well ; and  my 
last  boy,  as  1 am  assured,  is  a perfect  beauty.  I shall  probably  visit 
England  about  Christmas : I say  probably  only,  because  I have  been 
so  often  disappointed  in  expectations  of  this  kind.  Shall  I find  you  in 
London  at  that  time  ? Our  accounts  from  America,  which  are  generally 
as  early  as  your’s,  agree  with  what  you  mention  of  the  Howes  having 
joined,  and  an  action  being  imminent — a trembling  moment,  indeed, 
as  you  justly  term  it ! But  what  ought  they  to  feel  who  have  plunged 
us  into  this  extremity  ? 

Who  the  devil  is  to  be  our  Lord  Lieutenant  ? the  Devil,  I suppose ; 
for  they  have  been  gradually  growing  worse  and  worse.  Old  Nick, 
who  would  be,  at  least,  more  entertaining  than  Old  Simon,  possesses 
many  talents  which  would  particularly  fit  him  for  the  office  of  Viceroy. 
He  lives  warm — an  excellent  ingredient! — He  is  an  old  hand  at 
temptation,  and  seldom  fails  in  gaining  a majority.  He  is,  besides, 
so  well  with  the  Ministry,  that  he  would  no  doubt  come  over  with 
very  extensive  powers.  As  to  a Secretary,  he  could  hardly  fail  ot 
meeting  one  to  his  mind ; and  Macartney,  in  her  quality  of  Witch, 
might  still  retain  her  auspicious  influence.  Dublin  is  as  empty  as 
possible,  and  in  proportion  stupid.  Blakeney,  however,  arrived  yester- 
day from  France,  and  while  he  stays  with  us  we  shall  have  no  reason  to 
complain.  Adieu,  my  dearest  Flood,  and  believe  me  ever  unalterably 

Your  faithful  and  truly  affectionate  friend, 

Charlemont. 

P.S.  Lady  Charlemont  and  Miss  Hickman  desire  their  compliments 
to  you,  and  join  with  me  in  best  respects  to  Lady  Frances.  If  you  see 
any  of  my  friends,  remember  me  to  them,  and  assure  them  of  my 
affectionate  remembrance. 
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LETTER  XLIX. 

Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

My  dearest  Flood, 

Y OU  are  certainly  right  not  to  venture  abroad,  and  yet  I think  that, 
we  must  see  you,  for,  without  your  revisal  and  approbation,  I will  sign 

no  protest.  I shall  propose  to  Lord  M— and  to  B , as  soon 

as  they  call  on  me,  to  adjourn  our  consultation  to  your  house.  For  my 
own  part  I am  quite  unprepared,  for  between  business,  idleness,  and 
dependance  on  you,  I have  not  thought  a moment  about  it  since  the 
Debate.  I believe,  however,  you  had  better  send  your  paragraph  as 
soon  as  it  is  written,  for  which  I will  give  you  a reason  when  we 
meet. 

Tour’s  ever, 

Charlemont. 


LETTER  L. 

Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

JUST  returned  from  P- m Hall;  every  thing  has  succeeded ; the 

worthy  Peer  immediately  complied  with  my  request  with  all  that  readi- 
ness and  sincere  heartiness  which  exalts  a common  favour  into  a real 
obligation  : the  Dowager  was  present,  and  was  as  hearty  as  he.  The 
Petition  is  to  be  transmitted  to  me  as  soon  as  possible  with  as  many  names 
as  can  be  procured,  and  his  own  at  the  head  as  S n ; he  will  also 
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write  to  Davy  Latouche,  who,  a.  Colleague,  is  the  proper  Person  to 
deliver  it.  As  I found  no  difficulties,  I did  not  ehuse  to  mention  your 
offer  of  suppressing  it,  if  hereafter  required;  nor  your  promise  that 
it  should  not  be  made  use  of  unless  absolutely  neeessary.  I think  indeed 
at  all  events  it  ought  to  be  presented,  as  it  must  have  a good  effect  • 
s lould  ,t  succeed,  we  have  what  we  desire  ; and  should  it  fail,  i,  pu,s  the 
usa  into  that  very  light  in  which  it  ought  to  be  seen.  I need  not, 
leve,  remind  you  of  thanking  our  friend  by  letter  ; indeed  his  great 
readiness  deserves  it.  All  here  join  in  compliments  to  you,  to  Lady 
Fiances,  and  to  Parry.  I shall  keep  the  Petition  till  I receive  your 
commands  concerning  it.  Adieu,  my  dearest,  dear  friend.  * 

Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  6 o’clock. 


LETTER  LI. 

Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

My  dearest  Flood,  OubUn,  Jan.  22,  1777. 

SOME  months  ago  I wrote  you  a long  letter,  to  which  1 have 
received  no  answer;  but  what  of  that?  Our  connection  is  surely  far  above 
t le  trifling  observance  of  ceremony,  and  I ought  to  have  written  again 
and  again  till  I had  compelled  your  indolence  to  answer  me  : neither 

mvse!fesn|f  tOt,m'0h  mer\in  thUS  *"“*"**  the  “““  from  you  to 
myself  Self-, merest,  as  ,s,  I fear,  too  often  the  case,  lies  hid  under  this 

show  of  generosity ; and  the  latent  meaning  of  this  apparently  gener, 

proceeding  is  m fact  no  other  than  this,  that  in  the  present  cirLmstance 

I would  rather  chuse  to  be  faulty  myself  than  that  you  should  he  so 

’ even  though  I were  to  incur  the  whole  blame,  1 have  excuses 
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ready  a,  hand,  and  those  but  too  admissible.  I have  been  much  out  of 
orde'r  much  out  of  spirits,  and  of  consequence  unhappy.  Whenever  my 
desir;  to  converse  with  you  prompted  me  to  write  that  listless  indolence 
which  still  accompanies  all  nervous  complaints  sidy  insinuated  that  you 
were  a letter  in  my  debt,  and  that  my  writing  might  therefore  be 
deferred.  But  I have  now  got  the  better  of  all  such  idle  insinuations  ant 
in  spite  of  ceremonial,  in  spite  of  nerves,  in  spite  o yourse  , wn  e 
VouPavain  thoroughly  persuaded  that,  let  what  will  he  the  cause  of  your 
deuce  whether  too  much  business,  or  too  much  idleness,  it  cannot  be 
forgetfulness  of  your  friend.  The  possibility  of  this  I will  never 
believe  for  many  good  reasons,  because  l know  you-because  the  be  m 
of  it  would  make  me  unhappy-and  because  I am  sensible  that  1 am 

unalterably 

Your  faithful  and  truly  affectionate  friend, 

Charlemont. 

P S.  The  ladies  present  their  compliments  to  you  and  .join  with  me 
in  compliments  to  Lady  Frances.  My  love  to  all  those  whom  you 
know  to  be  my  friend.  When  are  we  to  see  you  in  Ireland  I still 
think  of  going  to  London,  but  without  certainty. 
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LETTER  LII. 


Right  Hon.  C.  Townshend  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 


Sir, 


Stanhope  Street , June  2 9th,  1777. 


1 AM  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  honour  of  your  letter,  which 
I should  have  acknowledged  sooner,  had  I not  entertained  hopes  of 
paying  my  respects  to  you  in  person.  I wished  much  to  have  qualified 
myself  in  Ireland  for  the  new  Office  to  which  the  King  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  appoint  me  ; but,  it  being  necessary  for  Lord 
Nugent’s  health  that  he  should  go  this  summer  to  Spa,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  keep  the  King’s  letter  here  till  the  end  of  August,  or  the 
beginning  of  September  next,  in  order  that  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland 
may  not  be  put  to  our  Patent  till  within  less  than  three  months  of  the 
meeting  of  our  Parliament,  when  the  usual  Bill  enabling  us  to  qualify 
ourselves  here  may  pass. 

I think  it  a very  fortunate  as  well  as  honourable  circumstance  for 
me,  that  I have  two  such  Colleagues  as  Lord  Nugent  and  yourself:  you 
may  be  assured  that  I shall  be  happy  to  receive  your  instructions,  and 
to  concur  with  you  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  our  office. 


I am,  with  great  regard,  Sir, 


Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Charles  Townshend. 


N 
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LETTER  LIII . 

Right  Hon.  C.  Townshend  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Stanhope  Street,  August  8th. 

Sir, 

BY  a very  common  accident  yon  directed  the  letter  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  intend  for  me,  to  Lord  Nugent ; and  that  which  you  meant 
for  Lord  Nugent,  to  me.  1 have  forwarded  the  latter  to  Lord  Nugent 
at  Gosfield,  and  last  night  I received  mine  from  his  Lordship. 

Sir  H.  Cavendish  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago,  and  I had  a long 
conversation  upon  the  subject  of  his  letter  with  Mr.  Ellis,  who  was  so 
good  as  to  give  me  a full  account  of  all  that  matter  ; but,  as  my  Patent 
has  not  yet  passed  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  I have  acquainted  Sir 
Henry  that  I cannot  act  at  present,  and  at  the  same  time  I have  assured 
him,  that,  whenever  I am  vested  with  the  proper  authority,  I shall  be 
happy  to  concur  with  Lord  Nugent  and  you  in  every  safe  and  advisable 
method  of  making  the  payment  of  what  is  due  from  him  to  the  Crown 
as  convenient  and  easy  to  him  as  possible. 

I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  polite  attention  to  me  upon  this 
occasion  ; and  beg  leave  to  assure  you  of  every  return  in  the  power  of, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 


Charles  Townshend. 
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LETTER  LIV. 

Lord  Harcourt  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Dublin  Castle,  August  20 th. 

Sir, 

I AM  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Nocturnal  Meetings  are  not  discontinu- 
ed, as  they  may  be  productive  of  great  disorder  and  riot.  The  Sheriff 
of  the  County  has,  I apprehend,  already  sufficient  authority  to  call  out 
the  Posse  Comitatus  whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  require 
it ; and  the  Army  when  called  upon,  is  obliged,  in  common  with  all  other 
Subjects,  to  assist  the  Sheriff  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  Upon 
enquiry  at  the  office,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  issue  out  any 
particular  order  to  the  Troops  on  this  occasion  : but  if  you  know  any 
two  neighbouring  Justices,  either  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny  or 
Tipperary,  a general  order  shall  be  lodged  in  their  hands,  empowering 
them  jointly  to  call  upon  the  Troops  for  their  assistance  whenever  it 
shall  be  deemed  necessary.  If  you  think  such  an  order  would  be  of  use, 
you  will  send  to  Mr.  Waite  (in  Sir  John  Blaquiere’s  absence)  the  names 
of  the  two  Gentlemen  in  the  Commission  in  whose  hands  you  would 
wish  to  have  it  lodged,  and  the  order  shall  be  dispatched  without  loss 
of  time. 

I had  a good  deal  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Warden  Flood,  who 
called  upon  me  the  day  before  yesterday  at  St.  Woolstans.  I heard 
yesterday  from  Sir  J.  Blaquiere,  who  seems  now  to  entertain  rather  a 
more  favourable  opinion  of  the  affair  which  he  is  soliciting,  than  he  did 
for  some  time ; I am  sorry,  however,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  write  with 
more  certainty  of  success,  but  that  depends  on  others,  not  on  him.  I 

n 2 
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was  in  hopes  the  matter  would  have  been  decided  before  now ; but  in  a 
transaction  where  more  persons  than  two  are  unavoidably  concerned, 
delays  will  happen  in  spite  of  all  Blaquiere’s  diligence  and  activity, 
which  have  been  fully  exerted  on  this  occasion. 

I am,  Sir, 

With  the  greatest  regard. 

Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

Harcourt. 


LETTER  LV. 

From  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood  to  Lord  Harcourt. 

PERMIT  me  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the 
honour  of  your  Excellency’s  communication,  and  to  express  my 
happiness  to  find  that  the  security  of  the  Country  is  in  a state 
satisfactory  to  your  Lordship,  whose  information  is  universal  and  of 
the  best  kind. 

I should  not  have  ventured  to  have  mentioned  what  I did,  but  from 
the  testimony  of  my  own  eyes  in  observing  how  the  idea  of  invasion, 
when  thought  certain,  affected  several  here,  where  I had  an  opportunity 
of  personal  remark.  I am  perfectly  content  that  my  individual  safety 
should  depend  on  that  of  the  Public,  about  which,  though  I am  with 
reason  solicitous,  I have  as  few  fears  as  any  body.  I do  not  deny  that 
an  enemy  may  infinitely  distress  who  cannot  conquer.  I know  that 
great  reliance  is  to  be  had  on  the  native  valour  and  generosity  of  the 
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Irish,  and  I have  not  mentioned  to  any  body  here  what  struck  me  in 
the  countenances  of  many  of  the  lower  order,  who  have  come  within  my 
observation. 

My  wishes  have  confided  in  a favourable  reception  from  your 
Excellency,  feeling  that  they  have  his  Majesty’s  service  and  the  public 
good  for  their  object. 

I have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Excellency’s  most  respectful  obedient  servant, 

H.  Flood. 


LETTER  LVI. 

E.  Jerningham,  Esq.  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Conduit  Street,  Jan.  27. 

Sir, 

I TAKE  the  liberty  of  presenting  you  my  best  regards,  and  of 
begging  the  favour  of  your  acceptance  of  my  Poem.  The poetce  minores 
at  Rome  were  ambitious  of  reading  their  verses  to  the  most  celebrated 
Orators  : it  is  the  same  kind  of  ambition  that  prompts  me  to  trouble  you 
with  mine.  I should  be  happy  in  renewing  our  theatrical  conversation 
at  the  Playhouse,  where  I recollect  having  the  honour  of  frequently 
meeting  you  last  year. 

I wish  you  was  here,  particularly  now,  that  you  might  enjoy  the 
singular  entertainment  a French  Gentleman,  Monsieur  Tesier,  affords  in 
his  reading  a Play.  Nothing  can  give  an  idea  of  his  excellence,  but  the 
imagining  a troop  of  Comedians  equally  perfect.  The  last  time  I saw 
him  perform,  Mr.  Garrick  was  present,  who  owned  he  had  exceeded  his 
expectation.  He  read  a comedie  harmoiante,  in  which  he  had  frequent 
opportunity  of  displaying  both  his  tragic  and  comic  powers. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

With  the  greatest  esteem, 

Y our  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Edward  Jerningham. 
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LETTER  LVII. 

Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 


Dublin,  2'2d  Dec.  1778. 

My  dearest,  dear  Flood, 

IT  is  an  age  at  least  since  we  heard  from  each  other,  and  that  is  a 
fault ; yet,  thank  my  Stars,  it  is  full  as  much  your  fault  as  mine,  nay 
something  more  so,  as  I am  the  first  to  break  silence.  Prepare  your 
Tongue,  and  get  your  Lungs  into  the  best  order,  for  every  one  now  says 
that  we  shall  have  a Parliament.  Even  I,  who  have  hitherto  been  so  very 
incredulous,  begin  now  to  believe  it.  War,  they  say,  is  inevitable;  if 
so,  we  must  meet : but  whether  under  the  happy  auspices  of  our 
present  Chief,  or  for  whom  he  is  to  be  changed,  is  as  yet  a doubt. 
Most  imagine  Lord  Harcourt,  but  for  my  part  I believe  it  will  be  ditto, 
unless  some  means  are  found  to  inform  the  folks  on  the  other  side  that 
they  had  better  give  us  another.  S.  L.  O.,  -who  is  always  speculating  for 
his  Country’s  good,  mentioned  to  me  last  night  an  idea  of  his,  which, 
though  wholly  indigested,  may  possibly  be  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
which  I shall  mention,  unformed  as  it  is,  for  you  to  reflect  on. 
Suppose,  says  he,  some  one  on  whom  we  could  depend  were  now  in 

England,  armed  with  proper  credentials,  to  inform  the  M y of  the 

state  of  this  country,  which  probably  is  misrepresented,  to  begin  a 
negociation,  and,  upon  obtaining  such  terms  as  the  country  with  honour 
might  accept,  to  propose  some  methods  by  which,  without  ruin,  we 
might,  in  case  of  war,  support  the  common  cause  ; but  where  shall  we 
find  any  one  to  undertake  this  ? The  scheme  appeared  to  me  at  first 
glance  not  unplausible,  and,  as  any  thing  seems  better  than  our  present 
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shameful  inaction,  I replied,  that  if  any  such  idea  should  upon  due  and 
mature  consideration  be  thought  expedient,  a charge  d?  affaires  should 
not  be  wanting  ; for  that,  however  unfit,  I myself  would  undertake  it, 
provided  my  instructions  were  ample,  and  that  I might  be  allowed  a 
Companion  ; adding  that  possibly,  if  you  approved  of  it,  you  might  be 

induced  to  accompany  me.  In  the  mean  time  I desired  O , who 

this  day  sets  out  for  the  country,  to  put  down  his  ideas  upon  paper,  and 
to  send  them  to  me,  as  I should  probably  soon  have  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  D.  L.  which  I would  certainly  do  as  soon  as  I could 
see  him.  Consider  this  matter,  and  give  me  your  thoughts  upon  it: 
what  I have  given  you  is  merely  an  outline,  but  I would  wish  to  know 
whether  you  think  it  could  possibly  be  wrought  up  to  any  thing.  At  all 
events,  secrecy  you  well  know  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  which  reason 
I beg  that  you  would  burn  this  letter. 

You  have  undone  me  with  Lucas,  by  having  carried  off  to  the 
country  the  pamphlet  which  he  lent  me,  and  which  he  intended 
to  reprint  here.  Find  out  some  means  to  let  me  have  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

For  Heaven’s  sake  come  to  town.  I absolutely  hold  it  Staff  of 
the  Conscience  to  be  absent  from  the  Metropolis  at  this  season,  even 
though  it  be  Christmas. 

My  love  to  my  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Coterie.  Write  to  me 
soon,  and  believe  me  always  the  same. 

C . 
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LETTER  LVIII. 


Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

YOUR  kind  letter,  my  dearest  Flood,  has  been  greatly  comfortable 
to  me ; for  though  my  first  fears  were  in  some  measure  done  away,  I yet 
remained  in  much  anxiety.  Not  having  it  in  my  power  immediately  to 
wait  upon  you  in  consequence  of  your  message,  I called  at  the  Hotel  the 
next  morning,  thinking  that  perhaps  you  might  not  yet  have  sailed,  and 
was  surprised  and  alarmed  at  being  informed  that,  instead  of  going 
aboard  the  Packet,  you  had  returned  to  Garmley  much  indisposed. 
Mv  alarm  was  however  a good  deal  lessened,  when  I soon  after  heard, 
from  one  who  had  seen  your  friend  Smyth,  that  your  indisposition  was 
no  other  than  a slight  attack  of  the  Gout,  which  had  induced  you 
prudently  to  decline  the  hazard  of  a sea  voyage.  Yet  still  I feared, 
nor  could  any  thing  have  perfectly  restored  me  to  tranquillity  but  a letter 
written  by  you,  for  which  I therefore  most  sincerely  thank  you : 
still,  however,  I am  not  informed  of  your  intentions  with  regard  to 
England,  and  shall  wait  with  some  impatience  for  farther  information, 
hoping  from  your  answer  to  this  an  assurance  that  you  will  pass  some 
part,  at  least,  of  the  next  Session  in  Dublin.  You  know,  I suppose, 
that  we  have,  most  expensively,  sent  away  the  remains  of  our  late  Chief 
Governor  ; his  friends,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  determining  that  his 
administration  should  conclude  as  it  began,  and  that  even  death  should 
not  put  an  end  to  its  profusion. 

Lord  Buckingham  will  be  here  early  in  next  month  ; and  though,  from 
some  experience,  I cannot  help  entertaining  hope  from  an  administration 
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which  will  in  many  respects  so  totally  differ  from  the  last,  yet  am  I sure 
that  he,  like  all  other  Lieutenants,  must  be  narrowly  watched  ; a strong 
reason  why  your  attendance  will  be  necessary.  But  indeed  my  heart 
tells  me  that  I need  seek  no  other  reason  for  wishing  you  to  attend,  but 
this  alone,  that  I am,  and  ever  shall  be, 

My  dearest  Flood, 

Your  most  faithful  and  truly  affectionate 

Charlemont. 


LETTER  LIX. 

His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Dublin  Castle,  June  12th,  1779. 

Sir, 

IT  would  have  been  highly  improper  to  have  expected  that  you 
should  state  your  opinion  upon  the  subjects  mentioned  in  Mr.  V^aite’s 
official  letter,  without  furnishing  you  with  the  same  materials  as  were 
communicated  to  those  gentlemen  to  whom  similar  applications  were 
addressed.  But  in  fact,  till  the  accounts  and  the  observations  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Revenue  are  drawn  up  (for  which  thev  have 
lequested  indulgence  in  point  of  time)  no  important  documents  can  be 
produced. 

The  demands  for  arms  have  been  very  general  for  some  time  past, 
all  of  which  have  been  declined  : upon  the  whole,  if  you  consider  how 
much  the  Army  now  in  Ireland  exceeds  the  usual  numbers,  and  the  good 
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disposition,  of  which  I receive  the  strongest  assurances,  of  the  Nation 
at  large  to  resist  a foreign  enemy,  there  is  reason  to  helieve  that  an 
invader  would  have  little  chance  of  success.* 

It  will  ever  give  me  great  concern  not  to  meet  every  wish  of  your’s, 
as  I am, 

With  great  truth  and  regard. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Buckingham. 

The  Army,  including  the  Regiment  of  Artillery,  amounts  to  more 
than  13,000  effective  men. 


LETTER  LX. 

Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Dublin,  12  July , 1781. 

My  dearest  Flood, 

THE  hope  of  meeting  you  at  Newry  gives  me  very  great  pleasure, 
which,  however,  would  be  much  increased  if  I could  flatter  myself  that 
you  would  contrive  matters  so  as  to  come  to  Dean  Marlay’s,  who  lives 


* This  was  about  the  time  of  the  Irish  Propositions,  when  the  Court  of  France 
expecting  a Rupture  between  England  and  Ireland,  sent  for  La  Fayette  from  America  to 
command  a body  of  French  Troops  destined  to  iurade  Ireland.  The  Editor  had  this 
anecdote  from  Mr.  Lamb,  a Member  of  Congress,  sent  to  negociate  a Peace  with  Algiers 
in  1785. 
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within  six  miles  of  the  Review  Ground,  and  with  whom  we  shall  be  for 
three  or  four  days  previous  to  the  Review.  Here  I shall  be  able  in 
some  degree  of  quiet  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  whereas 
at  Newry,  from  the  hurry  of  business  and  of  ceremony,  no  such  hope 
can  be  entertained. 

The  Ladies  join  me  in  best  respects  to  Lady  Frances,  and  desire 
their  best  compliments  to  you.  Believe  me  ever  unalterably, 

My  dearest  Flood, 

Your  truly  affectionate  and  faithful 
. Charlemont, 


LETTER  LXI. 


Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 


Dublin,  Jan.  Is/.  1782. 


My  dearest  Flood, 

YOU  should  have  long  since  heard  from  me,  but  that  I have  been 
prevevented  by  illness ; and  though  I now  sit  down  to  write,  it  is 
merely  because  I must  write  to  you,  and  not  that  I conveniently  can : 
mv  stomach  complaint  is  not  much  better,  and  consequently  my  nervous 
sufferings  grow  w^orse  and  worse,  and  particularly  my  eyes  are  so  weak 
as  to  render  them  scarcely  fit  for  use. 

I he  altered  Money  Bill,  as  I suppose  you  have  heard,  succeeded 
beyond  expectation.  In  the  Committee,  Ministry  attempted  to  smuggle 
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through  a Bill,  adopting  one  of  the  alterations  out  of  three,  but  were 
defeated  by  the  perseverance  of  a few,  and  by  the  want  of  sufficient 
numbers  for  a division  ; and  afterwards  in  a fuller  House  they  fairly 
gave  up  the  point,  and  sent  the  Bill  back  word  for  word  as  it  was 
formerly  sent,  reserving  to  themselves  the  power  of  inserting  the  clause 
which  had  been  added  (and  which  all  parties  agree  is  not  only  usual, 
but  useful,  and  was  omitted  by  mistake)  into  some  other  Bill.  This 
seems  to  be  a point  gained,  and  1 believe  we  owe  our  success,  not  only 
to  the  perseverance  of  our  friends,  but  principally  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant’s thinking  himself  insulted  by  the  alteration.  The  House  seems 
to  me  to  be  running  mad  on  the  subject  of  Popery.  Gardiner  s Bill, 
which,  as  castrated,  may,  for  aught  I know,  be  rendered  innocent  in  its 
operation,  is  however  in  my  opinion  extremely  exceptionable  in  its 
mode ; which,  in  direct  opposition  to  what  ought  to  be  the  first 
principle  of  all  laws  in  favour  of  Papists,  seems  calculated  to  irritate  the 
Protestants  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  oblige  the  Papists  as  little. 
No  Law  of  this  kind  ought  certainly  to  be  proposed  without  a moral 
certainty  of  its  being  carried  almost  unanimously;  yet  will  this  Bill, 
I believe,  be  strongly  opposed  in  the  Commons,  and  possibly  rejected 
by  the  Lords.  For  my  own  part,  I have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind 
about  it,  as  I have  not  seen  it,  and  know  its  purport  only  by  report : but 
I wish  to  heaven  that  Gentlemen  would,  in  this  delicate  point,  let  the 
country  alone  ; suffer  things  to  remain  as  they  are,  and  not  hazard  the 
ruin  of  that  growing  coalescence,  which,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  was 
beginning  to  take  place  between  men  of  all  persuasions. 

Neither  is  it,  as  I am  told,  at  all  certain  that  even  the  exploded  part  of 
the  Law  may  not  again  be  brought  into  question,  and  that  some  wise 
Man  may  not  move  by  way  of  amendment  that  which  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  ruin  to  grant.  Indeed,  I begin  to  fear  that  the  humorous 
account  given  by  some  wag  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  may  not 
only  have  humour  but  truth  in  it. 

Well,  but  my  dearest  Harry,  I can  write  no  more  ; my  eyes  begin  to 
fail  me,  and  I must  conclude.  My  spirits  are  very  low,  and  that 
circumstance  may  perhaps  make  me  see  matters  in  an  unfavourable 
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light : but  I do  not  like  the  present  progress  of  affairs.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  one  luminous  spot,  at  which  I love  to  gaze,  and  which  administers 
comfort  under  all  my  oppressions  : you  may  guess  what  that  spot  is, 
when  I assure  you  that  I am, 

My  dearest,  dear  Flood, 

Your  faithful  and  more  than  affectionate  friend, 

Charlemont. 

Can  you  read  this  scrawl  ? I am  sure  I cannot  write  it  over  again. 
All  our  Ladies  send  their  compliments  to  you  and  to  Lady  Frances  : 
mine  to  her  Ladyship ; and  to  her,  and  to  you,  the  compliments  of  the 
season. 


LETTER  LXII. 

Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 


My  dearest  Flood, 


Dublin,  13 tk  April,  1782. 


FOR  heaven’s  sake  come  immediately  to  town  ; matters  are  in  as 
good  a train  as  possible,  but  we  want  your  wisdom  and  advice.  I have 
but  a moment  to  write,  and  must  therefore  conclude  my  short  note,  as  I 
shall  conclude  my  life. 


Your  most  truly 

Affectionate  and  faithful 


Charlemont. 
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LETTER  LXIII. 

Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Dublin,  the  5th  Mag,  1782. 

My  clearest  Flood, 

I HAVE  received  both  your  letters  safe,  though  the  first  not 
exactly  in  due  time,  and  should  have  answered  before  now,  hut  had 
so  many  volunteer  letters  to  write,  that  with  my  weak  eyes  it  was 
scarcely"  possible.  I have  heard  nothing  of  any  call  upon  me  from 
Carlow,  neither  have  I any  right  to  expect  it,  as  I am  perfectly  unknown 
in  that  County,  and  as  there  are  many  Gentlemen  who  ought,  in  my 
own  opinion,  to  be  preferred  to  me.  At  all  events,  nothing  could  give 
me  more  pleasure  than  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with 
you,  and,  if  I can  find  any  possible  leisure,  you  may  be  assured  that  for 
my  own  sake  I shall  not  fail  to  attend  your  kind  and  friendly  invitation  : 
hut  my  time  is  likely  to  be  so  filled  up  during  the  course  of  the  summer, 
that  I much  fear  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to  find  a few  days  unoccupied 
by  necessary  avocations.  Could  not  you  leave  your  plough,  and  \isit 
Dublin,  though  but  for  a day  ? Activity  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind  is 
your  peculiar  quality.  Come  then,  and  see  a friend,  who  longs  ardently 
to  talk  with  you.  My  jaunt  to  London  has  been  in  all  respects  a pleasant 
one;  after  almost  eight  years’  absence,  I found  all  my  friends  as  fond  of 
me  and  my  accpiaintance,  and  as  civil  to  me,  as  if  I had  been  absent 
but  a few  days ; indeed,  absence  seemed  to  have  increased  the  friendship 
of  the  former,  and  to  have  added  kindness  to  the  civility  of  the  latter. 
I have  a thousand  things  to  tell  you,  far  beyond  what  can  be  contained 
within  the  compass  of  a letter,  so  that  it  is  necessary  that  somehow  or 
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other  we  should  see  each  other.  I left  our  dear  friend  Blakeney 
very  ill  at  Bath  ; he  loves  you  as  usual,  and  we  had  some  conversation 
about  you,  much  to  his  satisfaction.  See  you  I must  and  will,  but 
the  surest  way  is  by  your  coming  to  Dublin  : if  by  any  accident  1 
should  go  to  Carlow,  which  I by  no  means  expect,  you  may  be  sure 
that  I should  be  happy  to  wait  on  you  ; but  of  this  I do  not  at  present 
see  the  least  probability.  The  Ladies  send  their  best  compliments  to 
Lady  Frances  and  to  you:  mine  to  her  Ladyship,  and  believe  me 
ever  unalterably 

Your  faithful  friend, 

Charlemont. 


LETTER  LXIY. 


From  Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 


Dublin , 28£A  June,  1782. 

My  dear  Flood, 

MY  journey  to  the  South,  after  having  gone  through  all  my 
Northern  business,  will  be  so  precipitate,  that  it  will,  I fear,  be 
absolutely  out  of  my  power  to  comply  with  my  own  inclination  in 
accepting  your  very  kind  invitation.  In  short,  I have  so  much 
to  do,  and  so  little  time  to  do  it  in,  that  I must  attend  to  business  only, 
without  any  thought  of  pleasure.  Foreign  news  I know  of  none;  and 
respecting  domestic  intelligence,  you  are,  I suppose,  already  informed 
that  the  Dungannon  Meeting  have  unanimously  entered  into  what  1 
think  very  proper  resolutions,  declaratory  of  their  satisfaction.  Some 
there  are  still  discontented,  and  I am  sorry  for  it ; but  how  could  it 
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be  otherwise,  when  they  have  the  sanction  and  impression  of  your 
opinion— of  your  eloquence  ? O,  my  dear  Flood,  what  are  you  about  ? 
You  never  have  taken  a part  so  disagreeable  to  my  feelings,  because  you 
never,  till  now,  have  done  any  thing  which  I could  not  somehow 
justify  to  myself  and  consequently  to  others.  The  cry  is  against  you ; 
I do  not  join  in  it : friendship  forbids  me.  But,  alas  ! why  must  I be 
silent  ? why  cannot  I defend  you,  as  hitherto  I have  ever  done  ? 

I did  not  mean  to  have  mentioned  this  matter,  but  in  writing  to  you 
I am  so  used  to  speak  my  thoughts,  that  I could  not  avoid  it.  I 
desire,  howrever,  no  answer  to  this  part  of  my  letter,  as  I do  not  w ish 
to  enter  into  a controversy  with  you  upon  a subject  on  which,  after  the 
fullest  deliberation,  I am  clearly  decided. 

All  our  affectionate  compliments  to  Lady  Frances,  and  believe  me, 
in  spite  of  the  essential  difference  in  our  present  opinion, 

Ever  your’s, 

Charlemont. 


LETTER  LXV. 

The  Duke  of  Chandos  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Avington,  10  Nov.  1782. 

Dear  Mr.  Flood, 

AFTER  having  pestered  you  with  such  a very  long  letter,  but  a few 
Posts  since,  I ought  to  be  ashamed  to  trouble  you  again  so  soon;  but 
what  I mentioned  in  my  letter  of  the  7th  as  not  unlikely  to  happen 
before  the  Meeting  of  Parliament,  I find,  by  my  letters  last  night,  will 
probably  take  place  still  earlier.  If  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
Camden,  Lord  Keppel,  General  Conway,  &c.,  did  not  resign  on  Friday, 
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I have  reason  to  think  they  will  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  ot 
doing  so  in  the  course  of  next  week.  The  new  arrangements  proposed, 
are,  Lord  North  to  be  President  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Jenkinson 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Robinson  to  be  his  Secretary,  Mr. 
Pitt  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Townshend  to  return  to  the  Ordnance ; 
the  Admiralty  not  settled  yet,  nor  do  the  other  appointments  yet 
transpire  : it  is  said  Lord  Cornwallys  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Conway.  As 
matters  get  riper,  I shall  send  you  repeated  informations,  without 
apologizing.  From  what  1 send  you  by  this  post,  you  xvill  easily  form 
your  judgment  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  plan  of  Government,  and  you 
will  see  I was  not  rash  in  the  conclusions  I had  drawn  in  my  last. 
I inclose  you  the  extraordinary  Gazette  with  the  account  of  our  affairs 
at  Gibraltar,  & c.,  under  Lord  Howe.  I think  the  combined  Fleets  have 
disgraced  themselves,  and  we  have  got  great  Glory;  yet  I cannot 
help  wishing  it  had  been  attended  with  something  more  solid. 

The  Duchess  sends  you  a paragraph  out  of  another  paper*.  We 
both  join  in  best  compliments  to  yourself  and  Lady  Frances. 

t 

I am,  dear  Sir,  your’s,  &c. 

Chandos. 


* Extract  of  a Letter  from  a Gentleman  in  Dublin,  dated  Oct.  27 : — “ I most  sincerely 
wish,  for  the  sake  of  my  country  (England),  that  the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom  were 
permitted  to  sit  this  winter ; for  I have  heard  from  good  authority,  that,  if  the  English 
Ministry  would  consent  to  the  darling  measure  of  the  volunteers,  an  Irish  Bill  of  Rights,  a 
proposition  would  be  made  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  England: 
the  proposition  is,  that  the  Commons  of  Ireland  should  vote  four  ships  of  100  guns  each, 
to  be  called  after  the  four  provinces  of  this  kingdom,  to  he  presented  to  the  King  and 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  as  an  earnest  of  what  Ireland  would  do  for  her  sister  kingdom, 
when,  by  a free  trade,  her  means  shall  have  been  increased.  I understand  that  Mr. 
Flood  is  the  person  who  intends  to  make  this  motion,  and  that  he  will  meet  with  support 
from  all  parts  of  the  House.  I wish  that  persons  in  power  on  your  side  may  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  so  noble  a grant ! The  marine  of  England  stands  in  need  of  every  support ; 
and  if  the  British  Parliament  were  sincere  in  the  repeal  of  the  6th  of  George  I,  and 
intended  to  renounce  a claim  never  to  be  again  revived,  it  would  be  bad  policy  indeed  to 
refuse  to  say  so  unequivocally,  particularly  when  such  advantages  would  immediately 
accrue  to  England  from  such  a declaration.” 
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LETTER  LXVI. 

Duke  of  Chan dos  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Minchenden  House,  22 d April,  1783. 

Dear  Sir, 

MY  letters  are  so  frequent,  I fear  you  will  necessarily  look  upon  them 
as  persecutions  ; but  I had  engaged  in  my  last  to  give  you  some  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  progress  of  the  Irish  Legislature  Bill  through  our 
House.  It  was  moved  to  be  read  a second  time  yesterday  se’nnight;  there 
was  no  debate  on  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  but  all  parties  being  pretty  full 
of  matter,  a very  long  desultory  conversation  took  place,  and  great  part 
of  it  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  Bill,  or  Ireland,  as  it  had  to  do  with 
Pekin  or  Canton.  Upon  the  whole,  I thought  the  Duke  of  Portland 
did  not  seem  much  pleased  with  the  Bill,  and  in  my  opinion  lost  a very 
favourable  opportunity  of  paying  some  proper  compliments  to  Ireland, 
and  totally  declined  any  explanation  of  his  Irish  System,  or  even 
informing  us  whether  he  had  any.  In  the  course  of  the  ideas  I 
submitted  to  the  House,  I could  not  refrain  from  acquainting  them 
with  the  very  violent  proceedings  of  Lord  North  towards  you,  in 
advising  the  King  to  strike  your  name  off  the  Council  Books  of  both 
countries,  unheard,  without  notice,  and  without  giving  any  reason  : 
I threw  out,  that  it  was  not  improbable  but,  after  the  Recess,  I might 
move  the  House  to  take  that  business  into  serious  consideration. 
However,  before  I determine  upon  that  point  absolutely,  I must 
know  whether  I have  your  permission  so  to  do ; if  I have,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  send  me  any  particular  information  you  may  think  of 
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use.  After  the  House  was  up,  Lord  Carlisle  told  me  that  it  was  at  his 
instance  that  you  was  removed  from  the  Council,  and  that,  on  his 
informing  you  of  it,  you  said  that  he  had  done  very  right.  In  my 
idea,  this  makes  no  difference  ; for  a measure  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s, 
adopted  by  the  Minister,  becomes  his  own,  and  he  must  be  responsible 
for  it. 

I wish  to  hear  from  you  on  this  subject  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  at  present  goes  a begging : the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Lord  FitzAvilliam,  and  Lord  Derby,  have  refused  ; Lord 
Northington  is  the  person  at  present  talked  of.  Both  Houses  are  at 
present  adjourned  for  the  holidays. 

The  Duchess  joins  me  in  sincerest  good  wishes  to  yourself  and  Lady 
Frances. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  faithful  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

Chandos. 


LETTER  LXVII. 

E.  Malone,  Esq.  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

London , April  24,  1783,  Queen  Anne  Street , East. 
Dear  Flood, 

YOU  will  probably,  before  you  receive  this  letter,  have  heard  that 
Lord  Northington  is  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Mr. 
Wyndham  of  Norfolk  (not  Lord  Egremont’s  brother),  a gentleman  of 
good  fortune,  his  principal  Secretary. 

p 2 
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This  new  appointment  is  the  occasion  of  my  taking  up  the  pen,  at 
present,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  you,  whether  you  mean  to  come  to 
England  shortly,  or  have  any  wish  or  intention  to  form  any  part  in 
the  new  Administration  in  the  next  Session  in  Ireland.  I trouble  you 
with  these  enquiries  not  from  idle  curiosity,  but  because  I am  well, 
though  not  officially,  informed  that  the  new  Government  is  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  sense  of  your  importance  ; and  of  course  I should 
think  would  wish  to  make  an  arrangement  that  should  be  the  means  of 
obtaining  your  friendship  and  assistance. 

I shall  not  enlarge  farther  on  this  business  till  I hear  from  you 
what  your  intentions  or  wishes  are.  Among  other  things  that  I have 
reason  to  think  are  attainable,  I have  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  Office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  be  vacated  ; and  if 
any  office  is  an  object  to  you,  I take  it  for  granted  that  must  be  one. 

It  is  so  long  since  I have  seen  you,  that  I am  entirely  ignorant 
whether  such  an  Office,  or  any  other,  is  at  present  an  object  of  your 
wishes  ; and  I am  also  aware,  that  you  may  have  particular  reasons 
for  not  choosing  to  disclose  your  intentions  to  any  one.  I request, 
therefore,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  communicate  or  withhold  your 
thoughts  from  me  on  this  subject  as  you  please.  If  you  think  fit  to 
employ  me,  I think  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  put  things  in  such  a train 
as  will  be  agreeable  to  you  ; and  you  well  know  that  there  are  many 
occasions  in  which  a middle  man  is  a useful  one. 

You  will,  I am  sure,  readily  believe,  that  I have  no  other  object  or 
interest  in  this  business,  but  doing  you,  and  the  Public  at  the  same 
time,  a service.  I must,  however,  once  more  repeat,  that  what  I write 
is  neither  at  the  desire  nor  even  with  the  knowledge  of  any  person 
concerned  in  Government ; but  is  merely  in  consequence  of  my  putting 
together  a number  of  things  that  have  lately  fallen  within  my  private 
observation,  and  in  which  I think  I can’t  be  mistaken.  Mr.  Wyndham, 
the  new  Secretary,  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  but  I have  not  seen  him 
since  his  new  appointment.  He  is  a man  of  strict  honour,  and  does  not 
go  to  Ireland  with  any  view  to  emolument ; it  being  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  his  present  employment. 
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I am  doubtful  where  you  are  at  present,  but  will  direct  to  Dublin. 
I wish  either  business  or  inclination  led  you  a little  more  to  this  part 
of  the  world,  being,  my  dear  Flood,  with  perfect  truth. 

Your  sincerely  affectionate, 

Edm.  Malone. 


LETTER  LXVIII. 

W.  Markham,  Abp.  of  York,  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Bloomsbury  Square , May  3,  1783. 

My  dear  Sir, 

MY  friend  Lord  Nortliington  has  undertaken  the  Government  of 
Ireland  ; and  knowing  as  I do  the  rectitude  of  his  mind,  and  his  many 
respectable  qualities,  I have  anxious  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  Adminis- 
tration. I had  a conversation  with  him  this  morning.  Your  importance 
was  too  conspicuous  to  escape  making  a part  of  it.  I told  him  that 
I thought  myself  justified,  by  long  experience  of  your  character,  in 
assuring  him,  that  though  you  had  expressed  quick  resentments  of  what 
you  thought  ill  treatment,  yet  no  man  had  a clearer  or  purer  sense  of 
a fair  and  honourable  conduct.  That  it  was  impossible  you  should 
have  any  views  contrary  to  the  public  interest ; and  that,  while  the 
measures  of  Government  were  honestly  directed,  I did  not  believe  you 
would  seek  an  interest  in  opposing  them  ; and  that  as  no  man  possessed 
the  means  of  doing  so  essential  services  to  Government,  I wished  him, 
if  possible,  to  look  to  your  support.  I went  so  far  as  to  tell  him,  that 
if  he  thought  my  long  friendship  with  you  might  be  made  useful  in 
facilitating  the  approaches  to  a friendly  intercourse,  he  might  use  my 
services. 

He  expressed  himself  much  obliged  to  me,  said  he  knew  your  value, 
and  esteemed  your  character,  and  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  to 
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have  the  assistance  of  your  abilities : that  it  should  depend  upon 
yourself  what  share  in  the  public  business  you  might  choose  to  engage 
in  ; that  you  should  be  as  confidential  to  him  as  you  pleased,  and  should 
never  have  reason  to  complain  of  his  conduct. 

I was  led  by  the  esteem  and  affection  which  I have  always  had  for 
him,  and  my  unremitted  wish  to  make  myself  useful  to  you,  to  make  that 
offer  to  him,  persuaded  that  it  will  be  an  act  of  kindness,  essential  to  the 
honour  and  interest  of  both,  and  I heartily  pray  it  may  be  with  effect. 

I wish  you  to  send  me  an  answer  which  I may  communicate  to  him. 
Our  kindest  compliments  to  Lady  Frances. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful  servant, 

W.  Ebor. 


LETTER  LX  IX. 

J.  Graham,  Esq.  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 

My  Lord  Duke, 

I BELIEVE  your  Grace  did  not  give  my  brother  any  directions 
respecting  the  writ  for  Winchester,  and  therefore  I take  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  to  your  Grace  that  where  there  is  a probability  of  any 
opposition,  and  indeed  often  when  there  is  not,  it  is  of  consequence  to 
secure  the  possession  of  the  writ,  as  by  that  means  the  Election  may 
either  be  brought  on  or  delayed,  as  best  suits  the  purpose  of  the 
Candidate : this  being  the  case,  I thought  it  advisable  to  apply  to  the 
proper  officer  (Mr.  Harmood’s  Deputy),  and  he  has  promised  to  deliver 
the  writ  to  me  as  soon  as  it  is  sealed,  which  he  expects  will  be  on 
Saturday  evening,  by  paying  some  small  additional  fees.  I shall  be 
glad  to  know  how  your  Grace  would  wish  to  have  the  writ  sent  down, 
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and  whether  immediately  to  the  Under-sheriff  for  his  Precept,  and  if  so 
I should  be  glad  to  know  where  he  lives  : my  brother  has  always  on 
such  occasions  as  these  sent  a Clerk  express  with  the  writ. 


I am  very  respectfully. 

My  Lord  Duke, 

Your  Grace’s  most  obliged, 

and  obedient,  faithful,  humble  servant, 

James  Graham. 


Lincolns  Inn,  8th  Oct.  1783. 


LETTER  LXX. 

Duke  of  Chandos  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Avington,  10  Oct.  1783. 

Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Harmood  dined  with  me  yesterday,  who  told  me  that  he 
had  settled  every  thing  relative  to  your  business  with  your  friend  at 
Winton,  and  that  his  Deputy  will  deliver  on  Saturday  to  Mr.  Graham 
the  instrument  wanted.  I inclose  you  a letter  I received  last  night 
from  Mr.  James  Graham  (the  Elder  brother  being  in  the  country). 
I think  you  had  better  let  him  wait  upon  you,  unless  you  will  take  the 
trouble  of  calling  upon  him  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  talk  to  him  upon  the 
subject.  I shall  write  to  him  by  this  post,  and  desire  he  will  send  the 
instrument  down  by  one  of  his  Clerks,  as  he  will  be  able  to  swear  to 
the  delivery,  and  prevent  the  Under-sheriff  from  playing  any  tricks : it 
may  be  attended  with  some  small  additional  expense,  but  certainly  will 
put  the  business  on  a surety. 
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I hope  you  will  not  think  me  impertinent  in  hinting  another  matter 
to  you  which  may  have  escaped  you,  which  is  a Qualification.  It  will  be 
best  to  settle  that  whilst  you  are  in  town  ; for  though  they  cannot  oblige 
you  to  specify  your  Qualification  before  you  take  your  Seat,  yet  I 
apprehend  they  may,  on  Election,  oblige  you  to  swear  to  one  ; but  Mr. 
Graham  will  inform  you  of  this  most  minutely,  if  you  think  proper  to 
consult  him  upon  it.  We  were  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  got  safe  to 
town  without  losing  your  trunks.  In  a company  of  twenty-two  at 
dinner  here  yesterday,  your  health,  &c.,  went  round  in  Bumpers  of 
Champaign  ; the  company  were  much  disappointed  at  not  seeing  you 
here,  but  said  that  of  you  which  would  make  you  blush,  could  you  be 
ignorant  of  your  meriting  the  best  which  can  be  said  of  you. 

Another  Company,  I believe,  not  less  numerous,  will  follow  the  steps 
of  their  Predecessors  yesterday  this  day.  Since  you  left  Avington,  I 
have  been  informed  Lord  Sandwich  is  to  resume  his  Seat  at  the  Head 
of  the  Admiralty  in  the  room  of  Lord  Keppel.  The  Duchess  always 
joins  me  in  every  good  wish,  and  the  whole  circle  desire  their  proper 
compliments.  I remain  with  the  greatest  truth, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient,  faithful,  humble  servant. 


Chandos. 
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LETTER  LXXI. 

Daniel  Webb,  Esq.  to  the  Right  Hon . Henry  Flood. 

My  dear  Sir, 

\ OU  may  remember  that  it  was  my  wish  from  the  first  of  our  acquaint- 
ance to  see  you  a Member  of  the  English  Parliament : if  it  was  from  the 
recollection  ol  this  circumstance  that  you  gave  me  the  friendly  notice  of 
my  wish  being  accomplished,  I am  the  more  obliged  to  you  for  this 
instance  of  your  attention.  I thought  the  scene  of  your  action  too 
narrow  for  you,  and,  though  it  has  been  greatly  enlarged  since  that  time, 
yet,  the  volunteers  must  pardon  me,  if  1 think  that,  even  now,  the 
British  Senate  is  the  first  political  theatre  in  the  world  ; and  if  the  first, 
the  fittest  for  such  abilities  as  yours.  You  tell  me  that  you  are  come 
in  on  the  most  unexceptionable  form  ; I had  not  the  least  doubt  of 
that  from  the  moment  that  I first  heard  of  it : little  Spirits  are  made  to  be 
instruments,  the  superior  to  employ  them.  Talents  like  yours  would  be 
disgraced  by  acting  under  any  other  direction  than  that  of  the  public 
good  and  your  own  honour,  two  things  in  name,  and  but  one  by  their 
nature.  \ ou  say  you  could  put  a great  many  questions  to  me,  touching 
things  past ; I could  put  many  more  to  you  concerning  those  which  are 
to  come,  and  with  a certainty  of  being  much  better  answered : take 
two  or  three  with  this  indulgence,  that  you  may  answer  them  or  not 
as  it  happens  to  suit  you.  Can  you  so  temper  independence  as  to 
stop  short  of  separation  ? Can  you  trade  in  your  present  circumstances 
without  protection  ? And,  are  protection  and  independence  reconcilable 
ideas  ? Equalization  of  Trade,  what  a conception  ! is  not  the  thing 
itself  founded  in  equality  ? I should  be  more  explicit  to  another;  you 
will  understand  me.  What  is  Trade,  if  successful,  but  a system,  in 
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which  the  Individual  outwits,  and  the  Government  bullies  ? You  want 
strength  for  the  one,  and  experience  for  the  other:  I will  not  question 
the  happiness  of  your  disposition  for  either.  Things  will  mend,  and  tin 
time  will  come  when  you  may  trick  and  cozen  as  well  as  your  neigh- 
bours. Apropos  ! give  me  your  opinion  of  the  following  lines  ; it  wall 
he  less  trouble  than  to  answer  such  old-fashioned  questions : it  you 
approve  them,  they  shall  become  a part  of  my  little  poem  on  tin 
Madness  of  Men,  a subject  inexhaustible,  whether  the  examples  be 
drawn  from  the  aggregate  or  the  individual.  You  will  judge  of  the 
Poem  as  it  may  deserve,  but  I will  admit  of  no  abatement  in  the  good 
opinion  which  I wish  to  have  of  your  very  affectionate 

And  obedient  humble  servant, 


7 Nov.  1783. 


Daniel  W ebr. 


Let  the  Nations  bow  down  to  a Senate  or  King, 

With  respect  for  the  name,  and  distaste  of  the  thing  ; 

It  matters  not  much  how  we  vary  our  plan, 

One,  many,  or  few,  still  the  agent  is  Man. 

Senate,  Monarch,  and  Mob,  are  compos’d  of  one  clay  ; 

If  they’re  mad  who  command,  are  they  wise  who  obey  ? 

Who  was  he  who  first  brought  bitter  herbs  from  the  East  ? 
They  are  nauseous — “ That’s  right,  import  sweets  from  the  West 
Is  this  right? — “ Very  right,  it  is  well  understood, 

“ That  to  multiply  wants  is  a national  good  : 

“ Mark  the  progress  of  things — traffic,  taxes,  a fleet, 

“ Stretch  your  arms  round  the  globe,  till  your  Colonies  meet  ; 
“ Let  your  flag  in  its  pride  to  th’  Antipodes  roam, 

“ Send  your  thunders  abroad — and  stop  payment  at  home 
The  dominion  of  wealth,  a commercial  controul. 

Founds  a greatness  of  State  on  a meanness  of  soul ; 

Exults  in  a splendour,  which,  fatally  bright, 

Self-destroying  consumes  that  which  gives  it  its  light. 

Not  such  were  thy  principles,  Sparta,  thy  pride 
Was  by  virtue,  no  less  than  in  arms,  to  preside  : 

Hear,  ye  Statesmen,  and  blush,  when  on  record  ye  find 
That  the  poorest  and  best  were  the  first  of  mankind. 
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LETTER  LXXII. 

Duke  of  Chandos  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Avington,  9 Nov.  1783. 

Dear  Sir, 

1 HE  great  anxiety  of  mind  which  the  Duchess  and  myself  have 
suffered  from  the  receipt  of  your  letters  of  the  30th  past  and  1st  instant, 
} ou  must  much  easier  conceive  than  I can  express.  We  both  unite 
in  one  idea  and  one  request.  We  are  most  thoroughly  convinced 
that  } ou  have  been  most  grossly,  maliciously,  and  enviously  attacked 
and  insulted  by  Mr.  G.,  which  nothing  can  justify,  and  whose  conduct 
must  be  reprobated  by  every  one  breathing,  possessed  either  of  good 
sense  or  honour.  You  have  acted  like  a Man  of  honour  and  feeling  in 
consequence  of  his  ill  usage ; and  to  take  any  farther  steps,  particularly 
aftei  what  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  afterwards,  would  draw  down 
the  censure  of  rashness  on  yourself.  You  are  amply  possessed  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  House,  by  their  not  suffering  him  to  reply  to  you  ; 
that  alone  was  a full  and  most  honourable  justification  of  you,  and 
the  severest  censure  upon  him.  It  is  from  these  reasons  that  we  do 
most  earnestly  intreat  you  to  pursue  this  business  no  further  ; and  we 
shall  be  under  the  cruellest  anxiety  till  we  receive  an  assurance  from 
you  to  that  effect.  I intreat  you  to  be  persuaded  that  I feel  for  your 
honour,  as  much  as  I could  for  my  own,  and  nothing  should  induce  me 
to  join  in  this  request,  was  I not  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  yon 
have  received  and  done  every  thing  becoming  a Man  of  the  nicest 
honour,  and  such  satisfaction,  that,  in  your  circumstances,  I should  be 
most  perfectly  satisfied  with.  His  conduct  has  been  that  of  an  assassin, 
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an  assassin  for  Government,  who,  I suppose,  is  to  pay  him.  Unprovoked 
as  he  was,  there  is  but  one  way  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  There  is  but 
one  opinion  here  relative  to  the  shameful  business  ; and  whatever  glosses 
hireling  writers  may  put  upon  his  outrage,  no  man  of  honour  or 
common  sense  can  have  any  other  than  what  I have  imputed  to  him 
above.  I conjure  you  to  consider  the  value  your  life  is  of,  to  your 
family,  friends  (in  which  number  we  must  place  ourselves  in  the  first 

class),  and  to  both  countries.  Be  assured  Mr.  G- must  lose 

himself  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  and  parties  ; even  his  own  must  abhor 
him. 

I received  in  two  letters  a full  account  of  the  whole  business,  from 
my  friend  Coote  ; to  whom  I should  not  do  justice,  was  I not  to 
inform  you  the  part  he  takes  in  the  ill  usage  you  have  received,  and 
how  highly  he  venerates  and  respects  you  : I have  a very  great  regard  and 
esteem  for  him  (not  the  less  for  his  feelings  on  this  late  affair),  and 
shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  any  countenance  you  may  be  kind 
enough  to  give  him.  I think  you  judge  right  in  your  intentions 
relative  to  the  Castle.  It  was  my  wish  to  have  remained  here  till  after 
Christmas,  but  on  further  consideration  have  determined  to  remove 
to  London  to-morrow,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
I will  write  to  you  from  thence  ; at  present  our  minds  are  too  full 
of  you  to  think  either  of  the  Poplins  or  the  Lawsuit,  but  beg  you  and 
Lady  Frances  to  be  convinced  we  are  most  perfectly  sensible  of  your 
kind  attention  to  us  ; our  best  wishes  attend  you  both. 

I intreat  you  to  send  me  a line  by  the  first  Mail. 

I am,  dear  Mr.  Flood, 

Your  very  faithful  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

Chandos. 


P.S.  We  are  much  obliged  by  your  letters  from  Holyhead. 
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LETTER  LXXIII. 

Duke  of  Chandos  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 


London , 12  JVov.,  1783. 

Dear  Mr.  Flood, 

I CANNOT  but  remain  under  very  great  anxiety  about  you  till  I hear 
from  you  again,  which  I am  in  hopes  of  every  hour.  To  corroborate 
the  opinion  I took  the  liberty  of  giving  you  in  my  last,  I have  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  every  body  in  the  same  way  of  thinking  ; and 
this  morning  at  the  Levee  it  was  much  talked  of,  and  his  Majesty 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  violence.  Every  body  exclaims  at 
the  Speaker’s  suffering  Members  to  run  such  lengths.  Believe  me,  as 
an  honest  man,  your  honour  and  character  stands  perfectly  clear  in  this 
country ; the  attack  appears  malicious,  unprovoked,  and  unjust,  as  it  is 
untrue:  I do  flatter  myself  that  you  will  see  the  business  in  the  light 
I wish,  and  in  which  all  others  behold  it.  The  Parliament  met 
yesterday,  when  we  received  a speech  from  the  Throne  as  innocent  as 
it  was  gracious ; so  innocent,  that  the  Address  in  both  Houses  passed 
Nem.  Con.  Our  Address  was  presented  to-day,  but  1 did  not  go  up 
with  it,  as  it  did  not  contain  what  I think  it  ought  to  have  done  : and 
though  I may  think  the  Ministers  have  succeeded  in  not  saying  too  much, 
yet  I think  they  ought  to  have  said  more. 

The  House  of  Commons  are  to  go  upon  the  East  India  business 
next  Tuesday.  Yesterday  I had  much  conversation  with  Lord  Temple, 
who  mentioned  you  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  expressed  the  highest 
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indignation  at  the  treatment  you  met  with  the  other  day.  The  Houses 
are  by  no  means  full,  though  more  of  the  leaders  in  town  than  I could 
have  expected.  All  is  quiet  at  present ; every  one  looks  shy  upon  his 
neighbour.  There  has  nothing  yet  come  to  my  ears  worth  your 
notice ; except,  that  I am  informed  the  King  has  positively  refused  the 
making  the  Peers.  The  Duchess,  whose  feelings  I assure  you  have 
been  much  affected  by  the  late  business,  joins  me  in  every  good  wish  to 
vou  : our  minds  are  at  present  not  a little  agitated,  as  our  daughter  was 
this  morning  inoculated.  We  desire  you  to  remember  us  most  kindly  to 
Lady  Frances. 

I am,  dear  Mr.  Flood, 

Your  very  obedient,  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

Ch  ANDOS. 

P.S.  My  Kinsman,  Lord  Rodney,  desired  I would  take  an  opportunity 
of  mentioning  to  you,  that  his  Pension  from  Ireland,  which  he 
apprehended  had  been  intended  him  (in  Ireland  as  well  as  England) 
without  deduction,  brings  clear  into  his  pocket  very  little  more  than 
half,  from  the  variety  of  deductions  : you  will  take  notice  of  this,  or 
not,  as  you  may  think  proper. 
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LETTER  LXXIV. 

Duke  of  Chandos  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 


London,  18  Nov.  1783. 

Dear  Mr.  Flood, 

YOUR  kind  letters  of  the  7th  and  11th  (the  last  of  which  I received 
«ast  night)  are  now  before  me;  I return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for 
them,  as  they  have  made  our  minds  something  easier  relative  to  you. 
rhe  salutation  that  a certain  gentleman  met  with,  1 am  not  surprised  at ; 
it  is  such  an  one  as  he  must  expect  from  every  unprejudiced  person 
everywhere,  and  is  exactly  what  he  deserves,  and  is  strict  truth.  I had 
written  thus  far  when  yours  of  the  13th  came  to  my  hand  ; I am 
highly  pleased  with  the  compliment,  a very  distinguished  one  indeed, 
which  you  have  received  from  the  Delegates,  which  I think  must  be  a 
bnishing  stroke  to  the  person  I have  alluded  to  above. 

Few  honourable  and  distinguished  situations  fall  to  a man’s  lot  without 
their  difficulties  ; there  are  no  roses  without  thorns  : yet  your  abilities 
and  good  sense,  assisted  by  honest  and  truly  patriotic  principles, 
will,  I am  certain,  carry  you  through  the  slippery  path  you  have  to  tread, 
with  safety  to  yourself,  and  real  advantage  to  your  country ; I need  not 
say  to  your  own  glory,  for,  had  not  that  been  firmly  rivetted  in  the  eyes 
and  hearts  of  the  public,  you  had  not  been  called  to  the  situation. 
You  are  now  endued  with  the  power  of  carrying  your  country  to  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  they  wish  for  in  a temperate  and  constitutional 
process,  and  of  making  Parliament  the  channel  of  what  may  yet  be 
wanting  to  complete,  legally,  what  the  Parliament  of  England  meant  to 
convey  to  them.  Other  modes,  the  offspring  of  violence  and  intern- 
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perance,  might  overturn  the  Constitution,  but  could  never  establish  a 
settled  free  Government.  A gust  of  wind  may  overset  a vessel ; hut  no 
storm,  however  strong  or  great,  can  ever  set  her  right  again.  Conduct 
like  your’s  cannot  fail  of  making  Ireland  a great  country ; not  only 
without  prejudicing  England,  but  even  making  her  more  splendid,  from 
the  reflecting  beams.  It  has  ever  been  my  firm  opinion,  long  before 
this  question  was  agitated  between  the  two  countries,  that  the  more 
Ireland  was  freed  from  the  heavy  shackles  with  wdiich  she  was  former  y 
loaded,  the  more  advantage  this  country  must  reap  from  her ; and 
firmly  believe  a confined  idea  of  the  true  policy  of  Government,  and  an 
avaricious  and  unjustifiable  desire  of  monopolizing  trade  in  a few 
manufacturing  towns  in  England,  were  the  causes  of  such  mischievous 
and  ungenerous  measures  towards  the  Sister  Kingdom.  enecer 

Ireland  becomes  possessed  of  her  natural  advantages  to  their  cue 
extent,  and  her  constitutional  privileges,  in  amity  and  conjunction  wit 
England,  I will  pledge  my  little  knowledge  in  predicting  that  x>t 
countries  must  increase  in  honour,  wealth,  and  commerce.  at  t en 

must  be  the  result?  Respect  from  foreign  countries,  plenty  and  peace 
at  home,  and  the  firmest  foundation  of  our  natural  constitution  ; that  is 
to  say,  the  free  enjoyment  of  that  heavenly  united  government  ot 
limited  monarchy,  and  liberty  without  licentiousness,  or  the  anarchy  ot 
a Republic.  Feeling  your  present  situation,  and  knowing  your 
principles,  I have  ventured  to  write  my  sentiments  thus  freely  to  you, 
not  presuming  to  offer  you  an  idea,  but  to  give  you  my  reasons,  why 
(almost  preceding  my  friendship  to  you)  I rejoice  so  greatly  m your 
present  unexampled,  glorious,  and  (permit  me  to  add)  most  righteously 
deserved  situation.  I must  now  speak  to  you  as  a private  man  and  1 
beg  you  to  attend  to  me  ; for  if  I know  my  own  abilities,  I think  1 am 
better  qualified  for  a friend  than  a politician.  I have  no  deficiencies  in 
my  heart,  though,  God  knows,  very  many  in  my  head.  Last  week  the 
Duchess  and  I were  very  apprehensive  lest  you  might  be  assassinated; 
now  we  agree  equally  in  opinion,  that  wet  feet,  or  over- exertion  in  a fat 
of  the  gout,  may  be  as  fatal  as  a leaden  bolus,  or  incision  of  a lolec  o 
blade ; therefore  we  entreat  you  keep  house  till  you  are  well,  an  c o 
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not  make  processions  on  wet  ground.  I honour  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  indulgence  given  you  to  speak  sitting  ; in  that  posture,  your 
language,  eloquence,  and  argument,  have  raised  you  to  the  skies  : had 
you  been  on  your  legs,  you  must  have  soared  to  the  heavens.  You 
make  me  happy  in  your  increasing  numbers  on  the  different  Divisions : 
when  a snowball  is  once  sent  rolling,  every  turn  it  makes  increases  its 
magnitude : roll  it  on,  therefore,  till  it  comes  to  the  size  of  the  globe, 
and,  when  it  has  completed  that  dimension,  no  one  can  be  so  fit  to 
guide  its  motions  as  yourself. 

I can  easily  conceive,  from  the  pain  of  the  gout,  what  you  must 
have  suffered,  when  you  retired  from  the  House  ; and  the  relief  from 
nature  that  you  received,  reminds  me  that  the  Oak  perspires,  whenever 
an  hardy  and  daring  man  attempts  its  root  with  the  axe;  an  Elm  may, 
but  no  Oak  can  be  undermined,  for  that  has  a tap  root.  I hitherto 
approve  of  every  step  the  Delegates  have  taken ; their  last  move,  as  I 
have  told  you  above  has  charmed  me.  How  much  do  I feel  myself 
indebted  to  you,  in  the  centre  of  all  your  business,  to  vindicate  me  from 
General  L.’s  attack.  The  General  was  in  part  right ; however,  there 
never  was  an  office  I more  ambitioned,  if  I could  have  been  appointed 
to  it  at  a time  that  I could  have  served  Ireland,  and  have  been  invested 
with  full  powers:  but  he  is  indeed  much  mistaken  in  me,  if  he  could 
imagine  I would  have  taken  the  Office  from  a Spring  Administration, 
the  bastard  offspring  of  an  unnatural  conjunction,  to  have  loaded  Ireland 
with  a Peace  establishment  of  15,000  men,  when  one  rotten  part  of 
that  corrupted  Administration  had  drawn  every  effective  man  out  of  the 
country,  and  left  them  to  fall  a sacrifice  to  any  foreign  power  that  might 
have  invaded  them,  in  order  to  protract  a war  which  he  for  years  had 
made  a job  of.  No  ! I had  rather  wait  behind  his  chair,  or  give  him  his 
stirrup,  than  occupy  the  Castle  at  this  moment.  The  Volunteers 
preserved  Ireland  in  time  of  war,  and  have  certainly  a right  to  expect  a 
reduction  of  the  forces  in  time  of  peace;  and  whilst  they  exert 
themselves  for  that  purpose  constitutionally,  and  as  loyal  subjects  to 
their  Sovereign,  they  have  a right  to  my  best  wishes,  however  insignifi- 
cant they  may  he.  Nothing  of  any  moment  passes  here  worth  your 
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notice-  This  day  Mr.  Fox  is  to  bring  on  the  East  India  business  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  You  may  depend  upon  hearing  from  me,  as  often 
as  I can  find  any  thing  to  make  a letter  tolerable.  Your  most 
admirable  defence  has  been  very  imperfectly  printed  in  our  papers  ; 1 
shall  therefore  endeavour  to  get  it  into  one  of  them  correct. 

In  a former  letter  you  was  so  kind  as  to  say  that  I might  trouble 
you  relative  to  my  suit  which  has  been  so  long  depending  in  Ireland, 

I therefore  now  avail  myself  of  your  kind  permission.  I had  a letter 
last  night  from  my  Agent,  Mr.  Tomkinson,  from  Dublin,  to  inform  me 
that  he  had  every  reason  to  imagine  that  the  Lessees  were  using  every 
possible  means  to  prevent  the  special  verdict  being  argued  this  term  : 

I will  only  observe  upon  it,  that  I was  ten  years  before  I could  obtain 
a trial  at  bar,  when  a special  verdict  was  granted : it  is  near  seven 
years  since  that  period,  and  I have  not  been  able  to  procure  an  Argument 
before  the  Judges  : if  you  can,  from  acquaintance  or  connection  with 
any  of  them,  represent  the  hardship  of  the  case,  I shall  be  much 
obliged.  If  you  will  be  so  good,  any  half  hour  you  are  at  leisure,  to  send 
for  Mr.  Tomkinson,  who  is  at  Mr.  Perree’s,  Peter  Street,  he  will  give 
you  the  exact  state  of  the  suit.  I know  your  goodness  will  excuse  the 
liberty  I have  taken  with  you  ; a decision  is  all  I ask,  but  a delay  of 
Justice  is,  in  fact,  an  oppression  of  the  most  cruel  and  dangerous  kind. 
The  Duchess  joins  me  in  the  heartiest  wishes  to  you  and  Lady  Frances. 
I thank  God  our  little  Girl  goes  on  well,  and  we  are  now  in  daily 
expectation  of  the  disorder  appearing,  and  trust  in  Providence  that  in 
my  next  I may  send  you  a very  good  account  of  her.  I am  sure  I need 
not  add  that  I am,  with  the  greatest  truth, 

Dear  Mr.  Flood, 

Your  very  faithful  and  sincere  friend, 

And  humble  servant, 


Chandos. 
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LETTER  LXXV. 


Duke  of  Chandos  to  the  Right  Hon . H.  Flood. 


Dear  Sir, 


London,  21  st  Nov.  1783. 


I MEAN1  to  have  sent  you  the  inclosed  paper  by  yesterday’s  post ; 
but  it  being  the  day  on  which  the  small-pox  was  coming  out  upon 
Lady  Anna  Eliza,  you  will  easily  imagine  that  both  my  dear  Duchess 
and  self  were  a little  unfit,  even  for  Politics.  As  I know  you  are  much 
interested  for  us,  I am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  child  has  a good 
sort,  and  is  going  on  as  well  as  possible. 

In  the  inclosed  paper  you  will  see  Mr.  Fox’s  opening  of  the  East 
India  business  : there  is  much  ingenuity  in  his  speech,  and  shews 
that  he  has  taken  pains  with  the  subject;  but  many  objections  to  his 
Bill  appear  to  me. 

I do  not  like  the  mode  of  appointment  of  the  seven  Commissioners  : 
it  smells  too  much  of  an  artful  design  to  increase  that  influence  in  the 
present  Administration  which  Mr.  Fox,  &c.  took  to  wrest  from  the 
former  one  : I will,  however,  postpone  further  observations  till  I see 
the  Bill.  One  absurdity  appears  to  me  in  their  proceedings  already  ; 
which  is,  they  have  ordered  the  Second  Reading  before  the  Call.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  is  to  take  his  seat  at  the  Council-Board  this  day.  I 

sent  you  so  long  a letter  a few  days  since,  that  this  ought  to  have  been 
still  shorter  than  it  is. 


I am,  dear  Mr.  Flood, 

Your  very  faithful 

And  obedient  servant, 


Chandos, 
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LETTER  LXXVI. 

The  Duke  of  Chandos  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Ilood. 

London,  22  Nov.  1783. 

Dear  Mr.  Flood, 

AS  ill  news  flies  apace,  you  may  possibly  have  heard,  before  you 
receive  this,  what  ill-fortune  has  befallen  us  in  the  East  Indies,  for  the 
particulars  of  which  I refer  you  to  the  inclosed  paper : I think  the  most 
violent  party-man  will  now  allow  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the 
Peace.  Where  would  have  been  our  East  Indian  possessions  without 
it  ? The  Proprietors  have  been  unanimous  for  petitioning  the  House  of 
Commons  against  Mr.  Fox’s  Bill : that,  and  the  sad  news  just  arrived 
from  that  quarter,  have  occasioned  East  India  Stock  to  fall  at  least 
20  per  cent.  This  is  the  third  army  we  have  lost.  I lament  the  death 
of  poor  Sir  Eyre  Coote  ; but,  if  he  was  to  die,  I am  glad  it  happened 

before  the  defeat.  , 

Mr.  Woodfall  has  promised  to  insert  your  Reply  in  the  Morning 

Chronicle  of  Monday  next,  which  I shall  send  you.  He  sent  me  a 
very  civil  note,  that  he  would  be  always  happy  to  give  immediate  in- 
sertion to  any  thing  that  came  from  or  belonged  to  you.  As  much 
pains  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  Public  being  rightly  informed  of 
that  business,  I was  determined  to  have  it  correctly  published.  I thank 
God  our  dear  child  is  out  of  all  danger.  The  Duchess  and  I join  in 
compliments  to  you  and  Lady  Frances.  We  hope  you  have  got  quite 

clear  of  the  gout.  A/r  ™ , 

I remain,,  dear  Mr.  Flood, 

Your  very  faithful 

And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

Chandos. 

P.S.  We  should  be  very  happy  if  we  could  be  of  any  service  to  you 
and  Lady  Frances  here. 
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LETTER  LXXVII. 

The  Duke  of  Chandos  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 


London,  26  Nov.  1783. 

Dear  Mr.  Flood, 

YOUR  letter  of  the  19th  has  given  us  very  great  comfort.  The 
East  India  Bill  occasions  great  commotions,  and  I think  is  very  likely 
to  blow  up  the  present  Administration  very  speedily ; and  therefore  I 
cannot  but  lament  your  being  absent  at  this  very  critical  period,  and  yet 
am  aware  how  much  you  are  wanted  where  you  arc.  It  is  said,  and 
I believe  with  truth,  that  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Stormont  have  both 
refused  to  support  the  Bill.  Yesterday  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
Thurlow,  and  Lord  Temple,  dined  with  me,  to  talk  the  Bill  over.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  to  have  been  with  us,  hut  was  kept  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  were  all  unanimous,  that  it  was  best  for  us  to  take  no  steps  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  some  days  at  least.  To-morrow  the  second  reading  is 
to  take  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  : it  seems  to  be  the  firm  deter- 
mination of  Administration  to  drive  the  Bill  first  through  that  House ; 
but  as  we  have  yet  not  a single  evidence  or  paper  before  us,  I think 
they  must  give  us  some  time : I hope  we  may  be  able  to  protract  it  till 
after  the  holidays.  On  the  event  of  this  Bill  I think  will  depend  the 
fate  of  the  present  Ministers.  I do  not  absolutely  wish  for  an  alteration 
before  Christmas,  yet  I think  much  art  and  ability  must  be  exerted  to 
prevent  the  fever  coming  to  a crisis  too  soon. 
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We  are  much  pleased  with  the  contents  of  your  last  Dublin  paper. 
I have  now  only  to  add  our  best  compliments  to  you  and  Lady  Frances. 

I am,  dear  Mr.  Flood, 

Your  very  sincere  and  faithful 

Friend  and  servant, 

Chandos. 

P.S.  If  you  can  send  a friend  some  of  Lord  B — 11 — t’s  or  Lord 
M — tm — s’s  oratory,  without  egotism,  it  may  be  acceptable  ; but  it 
must  be  duty  free. 


LETTER  LXXVIII. 

The  Duchess  of  Chandos  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Chandos-House,  Nov.  29,  1783. 

Dear  Sir, 

I FEAR  you  will  have  concluded  by  this  time,  that  the  first  fruits 
devoted  to  me  from  your  consecrated  quill  have  been  slighted,  and  that  I 
have  even  forgot  you  ; but  I knew  not  where  my  thanks  and  good 
wishes  might  meet  you,  till  I heard  of  your  arrival  in  Dublin.  What 
happened  to  you  then,  I would  wish  to  obliterate  ; retaining  only  in 
mind  the  joy  I felt  at  your  having  so  honourably  triumphed  over  your 
enemies.  The  Duke’s  sentiments  went  hand  in  hand  with  mine  to  you 
upon  that  subject,  therefore  he  has  left  nothing  for  me  to  add  upon  it. 
I must  renew  my  request  to  you,  to  take  care  of  your  health  ; first,  from 
the  friendship  I bear  to  you  ; and  next,  for  the  sake  of  this  unfortunate 
Country,  where  your  assistance  is  much  wanted,  to  save  it,  if  possible, 
from  sinking.  I will  hope  you  may  not  come  too  late.  Rapid  are  the 
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strides  Mr.  F — is  making  to  establish  himself  arbiter  of  these  king- 
doms, which  he  will  effectively  do,  if  his  East  India  Bill  passes  both 
Houses  of  Parliament:  then  adieu  to  the  liberties  of  these  countries. 

You  have  now  done  every  thing  you  can  do  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland, 
consistent  with  your  principles  of  moderation.  It  is  your  opinion  that 
Ireland  cannot  exist  as  a Nation  independent  of  England.  You  are  in 
the  Minority  in  your  own  Parliament — you  probably  may  be  in  the  same 
predicament  here ; but  then  you  will  have  a more  ample  field  for  the 
display  of  your  unbounded  abilities.  You  will  shine  forth  as  a bright 
luminary  in  our  darkened  hemisphere — you  will  make  the  hacknied 
i ogues  bow  down  their  heads,  abashed  at  your  superior  talents,  founded 
on  just  and  right  principles.  You  have  moderated  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion in  your  own  Country ; — you  may  do  more  here — you  may  prevent  it. 

I shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  news,  as  the  Duke  writes  constantly 
to  you,  though,  by  your  account,  you  have  only  received  one  letter 
from  him. 

We  join  in  compliments  to  Lady  Frances  and  yourself,  with  every 
good  wish  ; and  hope  you  will  soon  afford  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
in  England. 


I am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  humble  servant, 


Anna  Eliza  Chandos. 
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LETTER  LXXIX. 


Right  Hon.  H.  Flood  to  the  Duke  oj  Chandos. 

Saturday,  April  10,  1784,  Cleveland  Row. 

MR.  FLOOD  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
and  begs  leave  to  repeat  on  paper  to  his  Grace  what  he  stated  when 
the  Duke  did  him  the  honour  to  call  on  him  last  Tuesday  at  Cle\  eland 
Row. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Lovel  Stanhope,  Member  for  Winchester,  Mr. 
Flood,  in  September  1783,  received  a letter  from  his  Grace,  desiring  lnm 
to  come  to  Winchester,  to  attend  the  canvas,  in  consequence  of  an  offer 
which  the  Duke  had  made  to  Mr.  Flood  the  summer  before  of  the  first 
vacancy  there,  to  which  he  could  recommend.  Mr.  Flood  attended. 
Then  for  the  first  time  his  Grace  mentioned  an  engagement  to  the 
Duchess  for  her  brother  Mr.  Gamon.  The  Duchess  was  pleased  readily 
to  relinquish  that  engagement,  and  repeatedly  to  declare  that  she  wished 
Mr.  Flood  to  represent  Winchester  for  life.  Any  engagement  to  Mr. 
Gamon  as  to  Winchester  for  the  future  was  never  hinted  : on  the 
contrary,  a totally  different  object  was,  at  the  time,  specified  for  Mr. 
Gamon. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  error  in  another  point,  Mr.  Hood 
declared  that  he  could  not  enter  Parliament  but  as  a free  Representative, 
and  that  he  should  be  always  ready  when  a Seat  could  be  found  by  his 
Grace,  and  when  called  on  to  acquire  a Seat  for  any  friend  the  Duke 
should  nominate.  Mr.  Flood  last  winter,  without  waiting  to  hear  at  all 
from  his  Grace,  did  speak  to  a man  of  business  to  look  out  for  such  a 
Seat;  wishing  onlv  to  consider  Winchester  as  a security  for  his  not 
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being  left  out  of  Parliament  in  any  event,  without  which  security  he 
could  not  have  consented  to  have  come  in  for  the  fragment  of  a 
Parliament. 

Last  winter,  before  Christmas,  when  a Dissolution  was  hourly 
expected,  in  the  continual  conversations  on  the  subject  which  passed 
between  his  Grace  and  Mr.  Flood,  not  a hint  ever  fell,  that  his  Grace 
had  any  intention  to  have  Mr.  Gamon  returned  for  Winchester.  On 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Gamon’s  friends  advised  Mr.  Gamon  to  accept  an 
office  which  was  wholly  incompatible  with  a seat  in  Parliament. 
Neither  was  it  ever  suggested  to  Mr.  Flood  to  look  for  a seat  elsewhere  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  went,  hy  his  Grace’s  express  desire,  to  the  Man  of 
business  before  mentioned,  to  order  him  to  take  certain  steps  respecting 
the  election  of  Winchester,  at  Mr.  Flood’s  expence,  in  like  manner  as 
the  same  person  had  done  on  Mr.  Flood’s  first  election  for  that  city. 

After  Christmas  also,  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Flood  differing  with 
Administration  being  mentioned,  the  Duke  said,  that  he  wished  that  no 
occasion  of  decided  difference  might  arise,  lest  it  might  produce  some 
app  ication  to  embarrass  his  Grace  in  having  Mr.  Flood  returned  for 
Winchester  on  a Dissolution  : can  any  thing  be  clearer  ? 

There  being  no  disagreement  about  the  facts  between  his  Grace  and 
Mr.  Flood,  and  Mr.  Flood  having  repeated  the  idea  on  which  he 
originally  accepted  his  seat,  namely,  his  readiness  when  called  on,  and 
when  another  seat  should  be  found  by  his  Grace,  to  acquire  such  seat, 
without  any  expence  to  the  Duke,  for  any  friend  his  Grace  should 
nominate;  he  has  nothing. now  to  add,  but  that  he  continues  possessed 
with  every  disposition  to  facilitate  his  Grace’s  arrangements  on  the 
subject,  consistently  with  what  he  owes  to  himself. 


s 
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LETTER  LXXX. 

Duke  of  Ch andos  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Chandos  House , Sunday,  11  April,  1784. 

THE  Duke  of  Chandos  makes  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Flood  ; he 
troubles  him  with  this,  merely  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  his  note 
of  yesterday’s  date,  which  he  will  answer  in  a very  few  days  ; he  would 
have  done  so  immediately,  but  only  came  up  to  town  this  morning  to 
attend  the  King  to  Chapel,  and  is  obliged  to  return  to  Minch enden  to 
dinner,  having  company  there,  and  being  under  particular  engagements 
for  to-morrow  and  next  day. 


LETTER  LXXXI. 

Duk  of  Chandos  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Minchenden  House,  13  April,  1784. 

THE  Duke  of  Chandos  makes  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Flood,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  Note  of  the  10th  will  endeavour  to  put  his  thoughts 
on  paper,  as  clearly  as  possible  ; but  should  he  not  be  sufficiently 
explicit,  he  trusts  Mr.  Flood  will  impute  it  to  the  delicacy  of  part  of  the 
subject,  and  not  to  a wish  to  decline  satisfying  Mr.  Flood  on  the 
several  points  he  mentions  in  his  Note. 
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The  Duke  originally  recommended  Mr.  Flood  to  his  friends  at 
Winchester  at  Mr.  Flood’s  request,  and  conceiving  that  he  was  equally 
serving  Mr.  Flood  and  the  Public  in  so  doing:  and  before  Mr. 
Stanhope’s  death,  it  was  perfectly  understood,  and  expressly  declared 
and  repeated,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Graham,  that  the  Duke  could  not 
recommend  Mr.  Flood  to  Winchester  for  a longer  period  than  the  then 
Session  of  Parliament,  as  Mr.  Gamon  was  the  object.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  as  often  repeated  on  Mr.  Flood’s  part,  that  whenever 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Flood  did  not  meet  with  approbation,  he  would 
instantly  accept  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  vacate  his  seat,  without 
any  condition  whatever,  or  without  ever  mentioning  that  it  should  be 
on  the  Duke’s  finding  another  seat.  These  were  the  Duke’s  sentiments 
and  his  ideas  of  Mr.  Flood,  and  he  has  since  desired  Mr.  Graham  to 
lecollect,  and  put  down  in  writing,  the  substance  of  what  passed,  which 
perfectly  agrees  with  the  above:  and  Mr.  Graham  adds,  that  Mr. 
Flood  very  severely  reprobated  Mr.  Stanhope’s  conduct  in  not  vacating 
his  seat. 

Whatever  has  since  passed,  must  in  some  degree  have  reference  to 
the  above,  and  the  Duke  never  pledged  himself  further : he  owns  he 
wished  to  serve  Mr.  Flood,  consistent  with  the  claims  of  his  own 
family  , but  was  it  ever  expected  that  his  wishes  should  be  converted 
into  claims  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Flood  ? 

The  Duke  never  expected  that  Mr.  Flood  should  enter  into 
Parliament  otherwise  than  as  a free  Representative  ; but  the  Duke  never 
stipulated,  or  promised  to  secure  Mr.  Flood  a seat  in  another 
Parliament.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Flood  consented  to  come  in  for 
Winchester  in  the  last  Parliament  without  any  stipulation  whatever  for  a 
future ; and  the  Duke  is  happy  that  a Man  of  business  was  present  at 
the  time,  to  remind  Mr.  Flood  that  he  then  declared,  that  a Seat  for  the 
remainder  of  the  then  Parliament  (which  might  probably  have  three 
years  to  run)  was  all  that  he  wished  for,  from  Winchester. 

Mr.  Gamon’s  place  was  never  intended  to  preclude  him  from  entering 
Parliament  at  a future  period. 

s 2 
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Before  Christmas  last,  and  soon  after,  it  is  very  true  that  the  Duke 
meant  to  recommend  Mr.  Flood  to  his  friends  at  Winchester,  and  that 
the  Duke  mentioned  to  Mr.  Flood  his  sentiments  about  his  conduct ; 
and  this  was  upon  a supposition  that  Mr.  Flood  at  least  had  his  own 
promise  most  forcibly  imprinted  on  his  mind,  that  he  would  vacate  his 
Seat  when  his  conduct  was  not  approved,  and  that  he  would  at  any 
time  do  so  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gamon. 

Since  that  time,  events  have  occurred  to  induce  the  Duke  not  to 
recommend  Mr.  Flood ; Mr.  Gamon’ s expectations  and  Mr.  Flood’s 
conduct  having  displeased  his  Constituents.  As  to  the  first,  if  Mr. 
Flood  had  been  returned,  Mr.  Gamon  would  not  have  given  up  his 
claim  for  a long  period,  and  when  connected  with  the  second,  was 
certainly  fully  sufficient  to  induce  the  Duke  to  take  the  part  he  hath 
done. 

If  Mr.  Flood  had  been  in  the  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution, 
and  the  Duke  had  consulted  him  as  a friend,  he  is  certain  Mr.  Flood 
would  have  desired  the  Duke  not  to  recommend  him  again,  at  the  risk 
of  losing  his  own  interest  and  disobliging  his  friends  by  such 
recommendation.  If  Mr.  Flood  will  take  the  trouble  to  enquire,  he 
will  find  that  his  late  Constituents  were  almost  unanimously  averse  to 
his  re-election. 

The  misapprehension  seems  to  be,  as  to  the  Duke’s  finding  another 
Seat  for  Mr.  Flood  : the  Duke  need  not  repeat  what  he  has  already 
mentioned  on  this  subject ; but  he  is  confident,  if  Mr.  Flood  will  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  think,  he  could  not  conceive  that  the  Duke  would 
promise  that  which  he  had  not  in  his  power  to  give.  But  if  he  could 
have  given  Mr.  Flood  earlier  notice  of  the  Dissolution,  it  would  have 
given  him  pleasure,  and  he  will  be  very  happy  to  assist  Mr.  Flood  in  his 
present  wish  for  a Seat  in  Parliament  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  every 
other  act  to  serve  him,  the  sincerity  of  which  he  presumes  Mr.  Flood 
will  not  doubt,  from  the  Duke’s  constant  conduct  towards  him. 
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LETTER  LXXXII. 

Right  Hon.  H.  Flood  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 


April  15,  1784,  Clear  eland  Roiv. 

MR.  FLOOD  sends  his  compliments  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 
Late  at  night,  the  13th,  he  received  the  honour  of  his  Grace’s  letter 
of  that  date,  which  contains  matter  so  new  as  to  require  explanation. 
On  seeing  the  return  for  Winchester  when  he  got  to  London,  Mr. 
Flood  supposed  some  uncommon  change  to  have  taken  place  ; and  lest, 
if  he  went  himself,  some  awkwardness  might  arise,  he  requested  an 
intimate  friend  to  wait  on  his  Grace,  to  express  certain  grounds  of  Mr. 
t lood  s surprise.  The  day  after  his  arrival,  namely,  the  6th  inst.,  Mr. 
Flood  had  the  honour  of  seeing  the  Duke  at  Cleaveland  Row,  and,  in 
the  respective  conversations  with  his  friend  and  with  Mr.  Flood,  the 
giounds  of  fact  were  admitted  by  his  Grace  on  which  Mr.  Flood  reposes. 
The  Duke  told  Mr.  Flood  he  would  do  every  thing  he  could  to  remedy 
what  Mr.  Flood  complained  of.  Mr.  Flood  said  that  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  were  certainly  in  his  Grace’s  power.  His  Grace  said,  but 
without  dwelling  on  it,  that  there  was  a difficulty  in  the  people  of 
Winchester.  This  mentioned,  Mr.  Flood  did  not  enter  fully  into  the 
ground,  but  said,  it  would  be  strange  if  his  support  of  the  Winchester 
Address  should  have  hurt  him  at  Winchester,  when  his  very  worthy 
Colleague  had  not  been  prejudiced  by  the  contrary  conduct.  That  topic- 
being  resumed  in  his  Grace’s  letter,  Mr.  Flood  adds,  that  he  knows 
W inchester  enough  to  respect  highly  the  Constituents  of  it,  and  not  the 
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less  for  knowing  that  their  attachments  are  not  to  be  shaken,  and  that 
the  same  persons  who  recommended  him  before  could  certainly 
recommend  him  again  with  equal  effect.  In  short,  Mr.  Flood  has  a 
conscious  knowledge  that  his  own  vote  at  Winchester  is  not  to  be 
shaken  by  any  event,  and  that  he  would  give  it  at  any  time  in  support 
of  a certain  interest  against  any  pretensions  of  his  own,  or  of  any  other 
person : he  knows  how  many  others  are  in  the  same  sentiment. 

On  Saturday  the  l Oth  inst.,  Mr.  Flood  put  on  paper  for  his  Grace’s 
recollection  the  grounds  of  fact  that  had  been  admitted  as  before 
mentioned,  thinking  it  a matter  of  necessary  attention  so  to  do,  in  a 
case  where  both  their  honours  were  concerned,  and  in  which  he  presumes 
it  is  equally  the  wish  of  both  that  nothing  injurious  to  the  feelings  of 
either  should  happen.  He  must  therefore  confess  his  surprise  that  in 
the  Duke’s  Letter  of  the  13tb,  after  the  subject  had  taken  its  position 
for  so  manv  days,  his  Grace  should  refer  to  the  recollection  of  his  Law 
agent,  and  to  a period  of  time  antecedent  by  a year  to  those  expressions 
and  events  which  govern  the  present  question. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  year  1782,  the  subject  of  a seat  in  the  British 
Parliament  for  Mr.  Flood  (generally,  however,  and  not  specifically  for 
Winchester)  was  brought  forward  by  the  Duke,  for  it  never  originated 
with  Mr.  Flood.  On  the  day  before  Mr.  Flood  was  to  leave  his  Grace’s 
house  at  Avington,  for  London,  the  subject  was  particularly  pressed  by 
the  Duke,  and  he  expressed  concern  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  him 
when  they  were  near  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  a vacancy  had  just 
happened  : the  Duke  said  he  would  write  directly  about  that  vacancy, 
and  send  to  London  after  Mr.  Flood,  if  necessary.  Mr.  Flood  went 
next  morning  ; the  Duke  unexpectedly  came  after  him,  and  then,  at 
Chandos  House,  there  was  a short  conversation  with  his  Grace’s  Law- 
agent  to  this  effect : The  Agent  was  sent  to  a person  in  London 
concerning  the  before-mentioned  vacancy,  but  it  wras  found  to  be 
engaged.  He  was  then  desired  to  look  out  any  where  else  he  could 
for  a seat  at  Mr.  Flood’s  expence.  There  was  no  vacancy  at 
Winchester  at  that  time,  nor  was  Winchester  mentioned  but  incidentally 
thus.  The  Agent  was  desired  to  try  whether  Mr.  Stanhope  would 
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accept  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  on  condition  of  a Seat  being  to  be 
acquired  for  him  at  Mr.  Flood’s  expence,  as  soon  as  possible  ; or  upon 
the  means  being  supplied  to  MV.  Stanhope  himself.  If  a vacancy  in 
Winchester  could  be  so  obtained,  the  Duke  declared  he  would  bring 
in  Mr.  Flood  for  that  Parliament.  Mr.  Flood  admits  the  declaration 
went  no  farther  at  that  time ; but  was  not  till  a year  after  that  Mr. 
Gamon’s  name  was  mentioned  for  Winchester  at  all,  as  is  stated  in 
Mr.  Floods  letter  of  the  10th  inst.  It  is  evident  that  on  that  occasion 
Mr.  Flood  was  to  have  treated  with  Mr.  Stanhope,  not  with  the  Duke, 
foi  the  Seat  at  Winchester.  Now  that  Mr.  Flood  should  agree  to  be 
at  the  expence  of  another  Seat  in  order  to  vacate  Winchester,  on  the 
condition  of  rendering  his  Seat  dependant  on  another,  is  an  idea  which 
confutes  itself,  and  is  worthy  mentioning,  as  it  manifests  a radical 
misconception,  which  he  presumes  will  be  no  longer  retained.  The 
sentiment,  however,  namely,  that  Mr.  Flood  would  render  either  his 
Seat  or  conduct  dependant  on  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of 
another,  is  totally  inconsistent  with  his  being  a free  Representative,  and 
is  a conception  which  cannot  meet  with  too  speedy  or  too  perfect  a 
disavowal.  The  whole  idea  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  from  beginning 
to  ending  amounted  simply  to  this,  that,  whenever  another  Seat  could 
be  procured  at  Mr.  Flood’s  expence,  he  was  ready  to  vacate  Winchester. 
As  to  Mr.  Stanhope’s  conduct  in  not  vacating  Winchester  as  above 
proposed  ; certainly,  as  the  proposition  then  made  was  to  allow  Mr. 
Stanhope  to  make  an  advantage  of  the  Duke’s  influence  at  Winchester 
which  the  Duke  himself  had  never  made,  Mr.  Flood  thought  it  would 
he  extraordinary  if  Mr.  Stanhope  should  refuse  such  an  offer.  Mr. 
flood  s conclusion  to  the  agent  was,  that  an  independent  Seat  was  his 
object,  and  he  commissioned  the  agent  to  get  such  a Seat  for  him.  So 
much  for  the  year  1782,  which,  however,  cannot  alter  what  is 
subsequent ; however,  what  is  subsequent  might  affect  that. 

As  to  his  Grace’s  assistance  in  looking  now  for  another  Seat,  with 
reference  that  ought  to  have  preceded  the  omission  of  Mr.  Flood  at 
Winchester  ; nor  could  such  a search,  in  his  Grace’s  present  situation, 
and  with  Mr.  Flood’s  readiness  to  accommodate,  have  miscarried  : an 
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uncertainty,  rendered  now  more  precarious  by  delay,  is  not  an  equivalent 
for  a certainty,  which  was  the  only  advantage  that  Mr.  Flood  ever 
sought  from  Winchester.  As  to  his  Grace’s  friendship,  Mr.  Flood  will 
always  respect  it  as  he  ought ; hut  in  this  case  he  has  only  to  desire  that 
the  Duke  will  adhere  to  his  own  declarations.  Mr.  Flood  is  duly 
sensible  of  his  Grace’s  rank  ; hut  the  Duke  well  knows,  that  in  certain 
descriptions  of  men,  though  of  different  ranks , there  never  can  be  any 
idea  of  friendship  hut  on  the  ground  of  perfect  and  equal  reciprocity  ; 
that  his  Grace’s  friendship  and  Mr.  Flood’s  never  had,  and  never  could 
have,  any  other  foundation.  His  Grace  declared  (not  privately 
either)  that  his  object  was,  that  Mr.  Flood  should  be  in  a situation  of 
efficiency,  which  his  Grace  has  not  sought  for  himself : his  Grace 
stated  Mr.  Flood’s  situation  and  claims  as  high  as  it  was  possible  for 
Mr.  Flood  to  wish.  Mr.  Flood  need  not  therefore  enter  into  an 
estimate  of  them  himself;  neither  needs  Mr.  Flood  to  remind  his  Grace 
of  words  used  by  Mr.  Flood  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and  upon  his 
Grace’s  going  into  office  last  Christmas.  They  were  too  marked  to 
escape  his  Grace’s  recollection,  and  contained  the  most  explicit 
stipulation  of  Parliamentary  liberty. 

The  Duke,  in  his  letter,  admits  that  both  before  and  after  Christmas 
last  his  Grace  intended  to  bring  Mr.  Flood  in  for  Winchester ; it  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  then  his  Grace  was  not  engaged  to  Mr.  Gamon. 
On  the  10th  of  March  last,  about  a fortnight  before  tbe  Dissolution,  the 
Duke  wrote  a friendly  letter  to  Mr.  Flood  to  Ireland,  but  made  no 
mention  of  this  change  of  sentiment.  Is  it  just,  that,  at  so  late  a period, 
engagements  should  be  taken  regardless  of  Mr.  Flood,  without 
communication  with  him,  and  without  any  notice  to  look  elsewhere ; 
or  any  care  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  and  of  his  Agent  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  the  Seat  so  to  be  taken  away  from  Mr.  Flood,  contrary 
to  his  confessedly  just  and  grounded  expectations  ? If  such  declarations 
are  of  no  weight  in  matters  of  honourable  engagement,  what  can 
constitute  claim,  or  establish  security  ? As  to  any  reluctance  in  the 
Constituents  of  Winchester,  Mr.  Flood  has  already  said  enough  on  that 
part  of  the  subject.  As  to  his  Grace’s  having  spoken  to  Mr.  Flood 
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after  Christmas  about  his  conduct,  he  is  sure  that  his  Grace  does  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  he  thought  himself  authorized  to  animadvert  on 
Mr.  Flood’s  Parliamentary  conduct ; or  that  his  Grace  did  not  say  that 
he  wished  that  no  decided  difference  might  arise  between  Administration 
and  Mr.  Flood,  lest  it  might  induce  some  application  to  embarrass 
his  Grace  in  his  purpose  of  having  Mr.  Flood  returned  for  Winchester 
in  case  of  a Dissolution. 

The  piomise  to  Mr.  Gamon  as  to  Winchester,  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Flood  in  1783  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  was  relinquished  by  them 
for  Mr.  Gamon  as  soon  as  mentioned : a place  was  stated  by  them  as 
the  object  for  Mr.  Gamon,  and  Mr.  Flood  was  engaged  by  their  Graces 
to  assist  in  obtaining  it  whenever  he  could.  The  Duchess  repeatedly 
expressed  her  wish  that  Mr.  Flood  might  sit  for  life  for  Winchester. 
Mr.  Flood  always  said  he  was  ready  to  acquire  a Seat,  without  expence 
to  the  Duke,  for  any  friend  of  the  Duke’s,  or  for  himself:  that  it  has 
not  been  required,  lies  not  on  Mr.  Flood,  but  on  the  Agent. 

Mr.  Flood’s  situation  was  not  an  object  for  adventure.  The  Duke 

has  so  fully  expressed  his  sense  of  that,  that  Mr.  Flood  will  not  dwell 
on  it. 

The  more  that  Mr.  Flood  revolves  this  subject,  the  more  he  is 
convinced  that  there  cannot  be  two  sentiments  finally  with  respect  to 
it  between  his  Grace  and  Mr.  Flood,  and  therefore  he  is  the  more 
desirous  to  be  thus  explicit  in  the  matter. 
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LETTER  LXXXIII. 

E.  Malone,  Esq.  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Dear  Flood, 

I HAVE  this  moment  received  your  note.  When  I waited  on  the 
Duke  of  Chandos  at  your  request,  on  the  6th  inst.,  I mentioned  to  him 
your  having  gone,  before  last  Christmas,  by  his  desire,  to  his  Law- 
agent,  to  order  him  to  take  certain  necessary  steps,  at  your  expenee, 
preparatory  to  your  being  re-elected  for  W inchester,  in  case  of  a 
Dissolution.  His  Grace  certainly  admitted  the  fact  to  be  so. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Edmond  Malone. 

April  1 5th. 


LETTER  LXXXIV. 

E.  Malone,  Esq.  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Dear  Flood, 

YOU  have  my  free  consent  to  shew  or  give  a copy  of  my  note  of 
yesterday  to  Lord  B.,  or  to  any  other  person. 

Your’s  sincerely, 

E.  Malone. 

April  16  th. 
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LETTER  LXXXV. 

Lord  Bellamont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

My  dear  Flood, 

I HAVE  delivered  your  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  who 
received  it  with  every  mark  of  regard  towards  you.  After  having  read  it, 
he  said  it  would  require  some  little  time  to  'consider  it  with  the  attention 
due  to  you  and  to  the  subject : he  repeatedly  expressed  the  most  sincere 
friendship  and  personal  respect  for  you,  and  said  he  would  call  upon  me 
in  Charles  Street  on  Wednesday  morning. 

Your’s  with  truth, 

Bellamont. 

Charles  Street , Monday,  19 th  April. 


LETTER  LXXXVI. 

Lord  Bellamont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Dear  Flood, 

YOUR  note,  which  I have  this  moment  received,  gives  me  equal 
concern  and  surprise.  Nothing  was  wanting  of  precision  in  the 
transaction  of  my  delivering  your  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos  ; it 
was  as  follows  : I acquainted  him  that  I had  a letter  to  deliver  to  him 
from  you  in  answer  to  his  Grace’s  letter  to  you  of  the  13th  instant ; I 

t 2 
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apprised  him  that  I had  no  questions  whatever  to  ask  him.  I told  him 
that  my  sole  object  in  consenting  to  be  the  bearer  of  that  letter  was  to 
prevent  new  difficulty  from  arising  between  his  Grace  and  you,  from 
any  possible  misconception  of  words,  for  which  I came  accordingly 
prepared.  As  soon  as  I returned  from  Chandos  House,  I communicated 
to  you  in  writing  the  Duke’s  answer.  With  regard  to  your  ultimatum , 
I did  not,  I confess,  expect  you  would  have  laid  me  under  the  necessity 
of  once  more  repeating  to  you  that  I neither  have,  can  have,  or  will 
have,  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  You  know  my  decided  opinion  of  and 
settled  determination  upon  that  subject.  I must  now  observe  to  you, 
though  with  the  deepest  regret,  that  the  matter  contained  in  your  Note 
renders  it  impossible  for  me  even  to  receive  the  intended  visit  of  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  or  to  be  in  any  manner  the  vehicle  of  communication 
between  you  and  him,  however  promising  and  conciliating  the  present 
appearances.  I shall  make  my  apology  to  the  Duke  in  writing  for  my 
not  being  at  home  to  receive  his  visit. 

I propose  taking  leave  at  St  James’  this  day,  in  order  to  set  out  for 
Ireland,  not  a little  disturbed  in  my  mind  at  the  requisition  contained 
in  your  note,  by  which  I am  compelled  to  return  to  you  the  several 
papers  you  deposited  with  me. 

I am,  with  best  wishes. 

Dear  Flood, 

Your  faithful  friend, 


Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
Wednesday,  21s/  April,  1784. 


Bellamont. 
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LETTER  LXXXVII. 

Right  Hon.  H.  Flood  to  Lord  Bellamont. 

My  dear  Lord, 

I REQUEST  that  what  was  wanting  of  precision  in  the  conversation 
you  had  with  the  Duke  on  Monday,  may  be  supplied  in  the  conference 
of  to-day.  You  have  my  ultimatum , and  all  I desire  is  & precise  answer. 
I cannot  receive  a new  person,  but  expect  the  answer  through  vour 
Lordship  ; otherwise  the  end  of  your  interposition  will  be  lost. 

I am,  my  dear  Lord, 

Your’s  most  sincerely. 


Wednesday  morning,  9 o'clock. 
Cleveland  Row,  April  2D£,  1784. 


Henry  Flood. 


LETTER  LXXXVIII. 

Lord  Bellamont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Dear  Flood, 

I HAVE  already  apprised  you  that  the  requisition  which  is  contained 
in  your  note  of  this  day  to  me  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to 
be  the  vehicle  of  communication  between  you  and  the  Duke  of 
Chandos,  and  that  I should  accordingly  avoid  any  interview  with  the 
Duke.  I am  now  to  acquaint  you,  that  I have  since  received  a letter 
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from  the  Duke,  directed  to  me,  which  I therefore  find  it  my  duty  to 
return  to  him  unopened.  I feel  how  much  you  are  acted  upon  by  the 
medium  through  which  you  view  your  situation,  and  with  respect  to 
which  you  know  how  essentially  I differ  from  you  in  opinion.  I am  sorry 
I was  not  at  home  when  your  servant  called  this  afternoon.  If  you 
have  any  matter  to  communicate  to  me,  I entreat  you  will  do  it  upon 
paper,  for  the  concern  I feel  renders  me  unfit  for  conference. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Bellamont. 

Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 

IVednesday  evening,  21^  April,  1784. 


LETTER  LXXXIX. 

Right  Hon.  H.  Flood  to  Lord  Bellamont. 

April  22 d,  1784. 

My  dear  Lord, 

I DO  not  know  that  we  differ  in  any  part  of  this  subject:  in  the 
present  stage  of  it,  which  is  all  that  is  before  us,  I am  sure  we  do  not. 
I neither  did  nor  do  wish  you  to  go  beyond  that  stage  : you  told  the 
Duke  that  you  knew  my  mind  fully  as  to  that  stage.  This  is  what  I 
express  by  the  word  ultimatum.  Every  stage  must  have  a mind  or 
intention  belonging  to  it,  which  is  properly  its  ultimatum  ; at  least  so 
1 think  and  mean.  I wished  a precise  answer  : does  any  man  wish  for 
an  answer  that  is  not  so  ? There  was  certainly  a want  *>f  precision  in 
what  the  Duke  said  on  Monday,  and  he  w’as  so  sensible  of  it,  that  he 
desired  it  might  not  be  considered  as  an  answer,  but  took  till  yesterday 
to  form  his  answer. 
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If  you  withdraw  thus  suddenly  (which  I hope  you  will  not),  I request 

you  will  do  it  in  the  manner  least  injurious  to  my  cause.  People  may 

surmise  that  you  withdrew  because  you  thought  my  pretensions  feeble 

and  unsupported  ; my  knowing  the  contrary  will  not  avail,  and  therefore 

request  your  testimonial  of  it : and  if  you  write  to  the  Duke  (which 

J hope  you  will  not),  desiring  him  to  send  his  answer  to  me  directly, 

as  he  sent  his  first  letter,  I request  that  you  will  also  guard  him 

against  any  misconception  concerning  your  opinion  as  to  the  equity  of 

my  case,  otherwise  you  will  see  that  your  entering  into  this  stage  of 

t e usmess,  and  not  going  through  with  it,  may  do  me  essential 
mischief. 

I am,  my  dear  Lord, 


Your’s  sincerely, 

H enry  Flood. 


LETTER  XC. 

Duke  of  Chandos  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Chandos  House , 22 d April,  1784. 

T TjHif  „Duke  °!  Chan<los  makes  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Flood,  and 
Lord  Bellamont  having  done  him  the  honour  of  delivering  Mr.  Flood's 
letter  of  the  15th  to  him  on  the  19th,  troubles  him  with  a few  lines  in 
answer.  As  it  was  the  Duke’s  wish  to  be  correct  in  what  he  said  he 
thought  it  would  be  equally  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Flood,  as  to  himself  to 
have  the  relation  of  the  original  grounds  of  recommending  Mr.  Flood 
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at  Winchester  stated  by  a third  person  who  was  present.  And  the 
Duke  conceives  what  then  passed  to  be  material,  because  he  never 
intended  to  pledge  or  bind  himself  to  a greater  extent  than  he  did  at 
that  time.  If  Mr.  Gamon’s  name  was  not  then  mentioned,  the  Duke 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  could  not  assist  Mr.  Flood  at  Winchester 
for  a longer  period  than  that  Parliament,  consistent  with  his  own  views 
and  engagements  towards  his  own  own  family  and  connections.  The 
Duke  assures  Mr.  Flood,  that  he  never  had  the  smallest  idea  that  he 
could  have  any  pretence  to  controul  or  animadvert  on  Mr.  Floods 
Parliamentary  conduct ; and  nothing  could  be  further  from  his  intention 
than  from  any  expression  to  give  him  the  least  degree  of  oflence,  or  offei 
any  thing  that  could  be  injurious  to  his  feelings. 

The  Duke  cannot  help  repeating  what  he  said  in  his  former  letter  ; 
that  he  never  meant  to  pledge  himself  to  recommend  Mr.  Flood  to 
Winchester  for  a longer  period  than  the  last  Parliament ; and  that  even 
had  it  been  otherwise,  the  Duke  could  not  effectually  have  recommend- 
ed Mr.  Flood  at  this  time  to  the  City  of  Winchester:  for  the 
consequence  would  most  certainly  have  been  the  ruin  of  his  interest 
there,  as  most  of  his  friends  were  determined  not  to  re-elect  Mr.  Flood. 
This  last  reason  alone  the  Duke  knows  Mr.  Flood  himself  (if  he  had 
been  upon  the  spot)  would  have  deemed  sufficient,  and  Mr.  Flood  may 
be  convinced  of  the  fact,  on  the  slightest  enquiry. 

The  Duke  most  certainly  would  have  communicated  with  Mr.  Flood, 
both  as  to  his  intentions  and  the  situation  of  W inchester,  had  not  his  ^ eiy 
sudden  departure  for  Ireland  (which  was  so  much  so,  that  though  the 
Duke  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Flood  the  night  before  he  went, 
he  either  did  not  know  of  his  going  the  next  morning,  or  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  apprise  the  Duke  of  it)  and  the  as  sudden  Dissolution  of 
Parliament  prevented  him. 

As  soon  as  the  Duke  did  know  of  the  Dissolution,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Flood. 

In  no  part  of  this  business  hath  the  Duke  ever  had  an  idea  of 
want  of  attention  or  regard  to  Mr.  Flood;  so  far  from  it,  he 
has  always  been  happy  in  giving  him  every  possible  proof  of  both. 
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LETTER  XCI. 

Right  Hon.  H.  Flood  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 

MR.  FLOOD  sends  his  compliments  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos : in 
answer  to  his  Grace’s  letter  of  yesterday,  he  begs  leave  to  repeat,  that, 
in  his  conception,  the  year  1782  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
question.  Winchester  was  not  then  in  object ; nor  was  there  an 
expectation  of  a vacancy  there,  unless  it  could  be  found  at  Mr.  Flood’s 
expence.  Add  to  this,  that  notwithstanding  any  thing  the  Duke  could 
( eclare  m 1782,  yet,  on  his  Grace’s  changing  his  purpose  in  1783  and  in 
1/84,  the  former  declaration  must  fall  to  the  ground  of  course.  The 
uke  admits  that  both  before  and  after  Christmas  last  he  meant  that 
Mr.  Flood  should  come  in  for  Winchester  this  Parliament,  and  that  he 
never  intimated  a change  of  intention  until  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Flood  in 
Ireland,  a letter  dated  the  24th  of  March  last.  The  new  return  for 

Winchester  being  dated  the  2d  of  April  following,  thus  the  information 
was  or  no  possible  avail. 

Mr.  Flood  left  London  suddenly ; he  staid  to  the  last  moment,  till 
he  was  sent  for  express,  and  till  he  was  near  being  too  late  for  the 
busmess  to  wh.ch  he  was  summoned.  Before  he  stepped  into  his  chaise 
he  wrote  to  the  Duke,  it  being  too  early  to  see  him  : and  several  days 
before  he  had  informed  his  Grace  that  he  must  soon  go  for  a short  time 
to  Ireland ; he  could  not  name  the  day  or  hour. 

Mr.  Flood  left  London  the  5th  of  March  last ; the  Duke  might  have 
communicated  a change  of  sentiments  by  letter,  as  well  as  in 
conversation ; but  though  his  Grace  did  write  to  Mr.  Flood  on  the  10th 
of  March,  he  never  intimated  any  such  change.  Mr.  Flood  cannot 
doubt  the  Duke’s  influence  at  Winchester;  neither  can  he  doubt  his 
(»race’s  opportunities  to  obtain  a succedaneum  at  Mr.  Flood’s  expence; 

and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  add  more  for  the  removal  of  difficulty 
or  doubt.  3 

April  23,  1784,  Cleveland  Row. 

u 
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LETTER  XCII. 


Lord  Bellamont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 


Dear  Flood, 

I HAVE  this  day  taken  leave  at  St.  James’s : I need  not  tell  you  I 
shall  not  think  of  moving  until  I have  taken  leave  of  you.  I am  this 
moment  going  upon  business  preparatory  to  my  departure,  but  shall  be 
returned  by  ten  o’clock.  I will  write  you  a line  when  I have  disposed 
matters  for  setting  out,  if  I do  not  hear  from  you  in  the  mean  time, 
that  I may  not  at  all  events  miss  you.  I would  to  God  you  would 
allow  me  to  see  you  to  any  purpose  of  my  anxious  wishes,  lor  that 
which  I still  do,  as  I unremittingly  have  conceived  to  constitute  your 

real  dignity. 

Your  sincere  friend, 


Charles  Street,  Friday  evening. 
23 d April,  1784. 


Bellamont. 
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LETTER  XCIII. 


Right  Hon.  H.  Flood  to  Lord  Bellamont. 


My  dear  Lord, 

I NEED  not  tell  you  that  I should  be  happy  to  see  you  on  any 
other  subject.  But  as  you  have  relinquished  this  subject  at  a time  and 
in  a manner  which  I must  be  free  to  say  I cannot  approve,  I am  sure  you 
will  excuse  me  for  not  resuming  it  with  you. 

I am,  my  dear  Lord, 


Your’s  sincerely, 


April  23,  1784,  half  past  ten  o clock. 


Henry  Flood. 


LETTER  XCIV. 

Duke  of  Chandos  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Minchenden  House , 26  April , 1784. 

THE  Duke  of  Chandos  makes  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Flood,  and  is 
fa\ouied  with  his  letter  of  the  23d.  The  Duke  cannot  but  regard  the 
transaction  of  the  year  1782  as  the  basis  of  every  thing  which  has 
passed  since. 

u 2 
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The  Duke,  in  a former  letter,  admitted  that  about  Christmas,  when 
he  imagined  a Dissolution  was  likely  to  happen  immediately,  he  was 
inclined  to  recommend  Mr.  Flood  for  Winchester,  though  he  never 
had  engaged  so  to  do:  and  his  reason  was,  that  he  thought  at  that  time, 
if  Mr.  Flood  could  be  accommodated  with  a Seat,  he  might  probably  come 
into  Office,  and  that  there  might  at  that  moment  be  no  other  means  of 
his  getting  a Seat : therefore,  under  that  pressing  circumstance,  he  would 
have  trusted  to  Mr.  Flood’s  giving  up  his  seat  at  Winchester,  as  soon  as 
he  could  have  got  another  Seat  for  himself,  rather  than  he  should  have 
risked  coming  into  place. 

Mr.  Flood’s  not  coming  into  Office,  and  the  Parliament  not  being 
dissolved,  certainly  altered  the  case. 

The  Duke  has  some  reason  to  think,  that  it  was  Mr.  Flood’s  opinion, 
as  well  as  his  own,  that  as  the  Parliament  was  not  dissolved  before  he 
went  to  Ireland  in  March,  that  the  Dissolution  would  not  take  place  till 
the  summer.  This  was  the  reason  that  the  Duke  did  not  communicate 
with  Mr.  Flood  on  the  subject  of  Winchester  by  letter. 

The  Duke  never  could  think  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  a perpetuity 
at  Winchester  for  Mr.  Flood,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  family,  or 
that  any  of  them  should  be  brought  into  Parliament  at  Mr.  Flood’s 
expence.  The  Duke  meant  to  accommodate  Mr.  Flood  for  the  remainder 
of  the  last  Parliament ; but  must  repeat,  that  he  never  looked  upon 
himself  as  under  any  engagement  relative  to  a new  one:  and  cannot 
conceive  it  possible,  that  the  friendly  disposition  alluded  to  above, 
under  very  pressing  circumstances,  can  ever  be  constrained  into  a new 
engagement. 

Having  said  this,  the  Duke  begs  to  repeat  what  he  said  in  his  former 
letter,  that  he  will  be  very  happy  to  assist  Mr.  Flood’s  wishes,  relative 
to  his  obtaining  a Seat,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
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LETTER  XCV. 

Lord  Bellamont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Charles  Street,  Berkely  Square,  27th  April,  1784. 

Dear  Flood, 

IN  your  letter  of  the  2’2d  inst.,  you  suggest  to  me  doubts,  that,  by 
having  declined  to  be  the  vehicle  of  communication  between  the  Duke 
of  Chandos  and  you,  I may  possibly  give  rise  to  conjecture  injurious 
to  you : you  found  those  doubts  upon  my  having  been  the  bearer  of 
your  letter  to  the  Duke,  in  answer  to  his  Grace’s  letter  to  you  of  the 
13th  inst.  I cannot  think  of  setting  out  for  Ireland  without  satisfying 
youi  doubts,  although  the  period,  at  which  I consented  to  be  the 
bearer  of  a letter  from  you  to  the  Duke,  and  the  sole  point  which  I 
undertook,  viz.  that  of  preventing  new  obstacles  to  accommodation  from 
that  letter,  does,  to  my  sense  of  things,  effectually  preclude  any  such 
conjecture.  The  express  principles  upon  which  you  applied  to  me  to 
be  the  bearer  of  your  letter  to  the  Duke  was  to  prevent,  by  my 
personal  communication  of  your  letter,  misconception  of  words.  The 
express  terms  upon  which  I consented  to  be  the  bearer  of  your  letter 
were,  1st,  that  I should  be  satisfied  to  the  utmost  of  my  understanding;, 
that  no  word,  sentence,  or  implication  was  contained  in  your  letter 
liable  to  give  umbrage ; and,  2dly,  that  I should  be  furnished  with 
satisfactory  matter  of  explanation,  if  any  umbrage  should  be  taken 
as  to  any  word  or  matter  contained  in  it,  for  which  purpose  I kept  back 
your  letter  with  your  knowledge,  though  contrary  to  your  repeated 
applications  to  me,  from  Thursday  evening  the  15th  that  you  delivered 
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it  to  me,  until  Sunday  afternoon  the  18th  that  I did  for  the  first  time 
desire  leave  to  wait  upon  the  Duke  the  next  morning.  Your  request 
to  me  went  no  farther ; and  I repeatedly  premised  to  you,  previous  to 
my  consenting  to  it,  that  I should  set  out  by  apprising  the  Duke  that 
I had  no  question  whatever  to  ask  him,  the  sole  object  and  entire 
extent  of  my  waiting  upon  him  being  to  satisfy  him,  if  any  thing 
contained  in  that  letter  should  appear  to  him  to  require  explanation. 

Upon  my  return  from  Chandos  House,  I communicated  to  you  in 
writing  the  Duke’s  answer,  viz.  that  it  would  require  some  little  time 
to  consider  your  letter  with  the  attention  due  to  you  and  to  the  subject, 
and  that  he  would  call  upon  me  in  Charles  Street,  on  Wednesday 
morning.  This  answer,  accompanied  by  other  circumstances  stated 
in  my  note  to  you,  did,  I conceive,  leave  his  Grace  and  you  upon  a 
more  conciliating  footing  than  you  would  have  stood  with  respect  to 
each  other,  if  I had  not  been  the  bearer  of  your  letter  to  him.  I have 
thus  fully  performed  every  thing  which  I had  promised  to  do,  and  have 
manifested  my  personal  regard  and  friendship  towards  you,  as  also  my 
earnest  wishes  for  accommodation  between  the  Duke  and  you,  so  far 
as  I could  consistently  with  my  stipulated  determination  of  not  making 
myself  a party  in  the  transaction.  I therefore  do  not  conceive  that  any 
conjecture  injurious  to  either  party  can  possibly  arise  from  my  having 
declined  the  honor  of  his  Grace’s  intended  visit,  or  to  be  the  vehicle 
of  communication  from  his  Grace  to  you,  or  from  you  again  to  his 
Grace. 

It  only  remains  to  satisfy  the  question  you  have  put  to  me,  touching 
my  sense  of  the  equity  of  your  claim.  My  thoughts  as  to  every  idea  of 
claim  on  the  one  part,  and  of  disavowal  on  the  other  with  respect  to 
matter  of  compact,  founded  upon  previous  friendship,  and  referring  to 
habitual  and  confidential  communication  between  men  of  the  Duke’s 
and  your  description,  are  so  well  known  to  you,  and  I doubt  not  so 
justly  accepted  and  felt  by  both,  that  I cannot  be  at  a loss  to  ascertain 
the  extent  and  meaning  of  the  proposition.  I conceive  it  is  as  follows, 
viz.  whether  or  no  your  expectations  of  being  in  case  of  a Dissolution 
returned  for  Winchester  appeared  to  me  well  founded,  upon  the  ground 
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of  the  Duke’s  message  by  you,  to  his  Law  Agent,  to  take,  at  your 
expence,  certain  necessary  steps,  preparatory  to  your  election  for  Win- 
chester, in  case  of  a Dissolution,  as  stated  by  you  to  have  been  sent  before 
Christmas  last;  and  not  to  have  been  retracted  in  his  Grace’s  letter  to  you 
of  the  10th  of  March,  to  have  been  also  admitted  by  the  Duke  in  his 
conference  with  the  Gentleman  who  waited  upon  him  immediately  on 
your  arrival,  and  to  have  been  again  admitted  by  his  Grace  in  his 
personal  communication  with  you  on  the  morning  of  the  day  I first  saw 
you  after  your  arrival. 

Ihe  question,  I say,  being,  as  I conceive,  whether  or  no  your 
expectations  of  being,  in  case  of  a Dissolution,  returned  for  Winchester, 
did  upon  those  grounds  appear  to  me  well  founded  ; and  whether  the 
Duke’s  intention  of  recommending  you  to  Winchester  did  appear  to 
me  thereby  clearly  expressed  ? My  answer  is,  they  did.  To  which  I 
am  to  add,  that  I remain  clear  and  unaltered  in  that  opinion,  so  long 
as  those  facts,  upon  which  I have  formed  that  opinion,  remain 
uncontroverted. 

I am,  dear  Flood, 

Your  sincere  friend, 


Bellamont. 
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LETTER  XCVI. 

Right  Hon.  H.  Flood  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1784,  Cleveland  Row. 

MR.  FLOOD  sends  his  compliments  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos : he 
hoped  his  last  letter  would  have  finished  the  explanation  of  this  matter^ 
but  his  Grace’s  answer  of  yesterday’s  date  requires  a word.  Mr.  Flood 
has  stated  the  transaction  of  1782  exactly  according  to  the  fact,  and 
he  leaves  it  to  speak  for  itself.  The  Duke  expressed  his  intention, 
as  well  after  Christmas  as  before,  that  Mr.  Flood  should  come  in  for 
Winchester  this  Parliament.  Neither  was  Mr.  Flood  going  or  not 
going  into  Office  mentioned  as  having  any  thing  to  say  to  the  matter. 
This  Mr.  Flood  positively  affirms.  Mr.  Flood  is  free  to  say  that 
intentions  repeatedly  declared  in  serious  matters,  and  between  serious  men, 
embarking  persons  of  a certain  description  in  concerns  of  depth  and 
moment,  affecting  their  whole  situation,  held  on  to  the  last  moment, 
and  until  opportunities  are  lost  that  cannot  be  retrieved  ; he  is  free  to 
say,  that  in  his  mind,  and  as  he  conceives  in  that  of  all  mankind,  such 
circumstances  do  constitute  a serious  ground  of  obligation  to  all  the 
feelings  of  honor.  To  those  feelings  in  his  Grace’s  breast  Mr.  Flood 
has  confidently  appealed,  and  to  those  feelings  he  wishes  to  give  the 
freest  scope. 

His  Grace,  he  is  sure,  will  be  so  good  as  to  remember  that  Mr.  Flood 
never  has  wished  to  occupy  Winchester  for  one  moment  longer  than 
until  another  Seat  was  obtained,  and  that  without  the  smallest  expence 
to  the  Duke. 
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LETTER  XCVII. 


Lord  Bellamont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Dear  Flood, 

THE  word  “ Equity,”  to  which  you  object,  is  your  own  word.  Being 
called  upon  by  you  to  answer  your  proposition,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
me  to  state  your  proposition  with  precision. 

Had  I taken  upon  me  to  state  it  in  any  other  words  than  your  own, 
1 might  perhaps  have  stated  the  proposition  different  from  what  it  was ; 
in  which  case  my  answer  likewise  might  possibly  have  been  different. 
With  regard  to  these  words,  “ until  retracted,”  I conceive  you  will  not 
find  them  in  my  letter  thus  coupled  together.  The  word  " retracted” 
referred  only  to  the  message  of  the  Duke  by  you  to  his  Law-agent, 
which  you  stated  to  me  had  not  been  “ retracted”  in  his  letter  to  you 
of  the  10th  of  March.  With  respect  to  a short  expression  of  my 
opinion,  free  from  the  antecedent  matter  in  my  letter,  I conceive  it 
would  in  no  sort  answer  the  object  of  my  letter,  which  is  to  do  justice 
to  you,  to  the  Duke,  and  to  myself,  by  shewing  the  entire  transaction 
at  one  view,  so  far  as  relates  to  me,  in  case  any  reference  be  made  to 
me,  or  to  the  circumstance  of  my  having  delivered  a letter  from  you  to 
the  Duke,  in  answer  to  his  Grace’s  letter  of  the  13th  instant.  The 
antecedent  matter  is  necessary,  to  shew  that  I have  fulfilled  every  thing 
I undertook.  The  subsequent  words,  which  you  consider  hypothetical, 
appear  to  me  positive. 

Your  sincere  friend, 


Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
Thursday,  29 th  April. 


Bellamont. 
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LETTER  XCVIII. 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood  to  Lord  Bellamont. 

Cleveland  Row,  April  29th,  1784. 

My  dear  Lord, 

I HAVE  received  your  favour  of  yesterday.  As  it  appears  to  inc, 
your  Lordship  need  not  to  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  mentioning  the 
word  Equity,  for  it  meant  what  you  express  by  that  reasonable- 
ness in  which  you  so  fully  agree  with  me.  One  idea,  however,  I do 
not  understand  perfectly.  You  allow  that  reasonableness  on  the 
ground  of  what  has  been  admitted,  “until  retracted.”  I conceive, 
however,  that  you  cannot  suppose  the  possibility  of  a retraction’s  being 
either  attempted  or  suffered  at  this  period.  If  you  ever  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  your  letter  at  large,  it  will  remain.  In  the  mean 
time,  a short  expression  of  the  sentiment  in  which  we  agree,  free  from 
the  antecedent  matter  (as  well  as  from  those  “ hypothetical  words”), 
will  be  better  for  me  to  refer  to — if  reference  to  either  shall  be  neces- 
sary— which  I doubt. 

I am,  my  dear  Lord, 

Your’s  sincerely, 


Henry  Flood. 
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LETTER  XCIX. 

Duke  of  Chandos  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Minchenden  House , 1 st  May,  1784. 

THE  Duke  of  Chandos  makes  his  .^compliments  to  Mr.  Flood,  begs 
leave  to  say  that  he  did  not  mean  to  infer  in  that  part  of  his  letter  of 
the  26th  past,  (alluding  to  his  intentions  before  Christmas  and  soon 
aftei)  that  he  then  mentioned  to  Mr.  Flood  the  reasons  of  those  inten- 
tions ; he  stated  them  in  his  letter  merely  to  prove  his  not  having  an 
idea  of  pledging  himself,  in  any  degree,  relative  to  a new  Parliament ; 
much  less  did  he  imagine  it  could  be  expected  from  him,  at  all  events, 
to  find  a Seat  for  a new  Parliament,  even  at  Mr.  Flood's  expence. 

It  is  manifest  the  Duke  could  have  no  interest  in  this  business,  but 
a wish  to  accommodate  Mr.  Flood  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  from 
principles  of  friendship  and  regard. 


LETTER  C. 

Right  Hon.  H.  Flood  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 

Cleveland  Row,  May  l.sf,  1784. 

MR.  FLOOD  sends  his  compliments  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  In 
answer  to  his  Grace  s note  of  this  day  s date,  he  begs  leave  to  say  that 
any  idea  of  Mr.  Flood’s  going  into  Office  could  not  have  affected  even 
the  Duke  s mind  in  what  he  said  after  Christmas  concerning  his 
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purpose  of  Mr.  Flood’s  being  returned  this  Parliament  for  Winches 
ter;  for  it  was  said  expressly  on  the  possibility’s  being  mentioned  of 
Mr.  Flood’s  differing  with  Ministers.  Mr.  Flood  begs  leave  to  add, 
that  the  justness  of  his  expectation  must  be  measured  by  what  the 
Duke  did  mention  to  Mr.  Flood,  and  not  by  'what  his  Grace  did  not 
mention  to  him.  Mr.  Flood  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  add  to  what  he 
has  before  said  : he  has  nothing  to  diminish. 


A Memorandum  of  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons. 

WEDNESDAY,  the  19th  of  May,  Mr.  Parsons  received  from  Mr. 
Flood  the  following  Letter,  with  a desire  to  read  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Chandos,  which  Mr.  Parsons  did  the  same  day : — 

“ Cleveland  Row , Wednesday,  19 th  May,  1784. 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“ I am  sure  you  do  me  the  justice  to  feel  that  no  man  can  more 
“ lament  the  peculiarity  of  my  situation  respecting  the  Duke  ot  Chandos 
“ than  I do,  or  can  be  more  disposed  to  accommodate  his  Grace  in 
(<  every  wish  to  rectify  it.  You  know  it  is  not  the  value  of  a Seat,  but 
“ superior  feelings  that  actuate  me.  A necessity  to  vindicate  those 
“ feelings  in  a manner  inconsistent  with  the  honour  oj  the  Duke,  I 
“ should  esteem  a very  great  misfortune;  I wish,  therefore  (as  you 
“ permit  me  so  to  do),  to  suppose  it  may  he  prevented  ; and  it  it  should 
“ not,  I will  give,  beforehand,  every  satisfaction  to  bis  Grace  for  the 
c;  liberty  I must  take  which  my  life  can  offer. 

“ I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

“Your’s  faithfully  and  affectionately, 

“ Henry  Flood. 

“ Sir  Lawrence  Parsons .” 
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For  an  answer  to  this  the  Duke  referred  Mr.  Flood  to  what  he  had 
already  stated  to  him  in  his  letters  on  the  subject  of  Winchester;  and 
added,  that  he  was  still  ready  to  assist  Mr.  Flood  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power;  and  expressed  a wish  that  Mr.  Flood  would  wait  till  the  four- 
teen days  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  were  expired,  or  till  the 
opening  of  the  next  Session,  as  some  opportunity  might  occur  in  the 
interim  of  obtaining  a Seat  for  him.  Mr.  Parsons  asked  the  Duke — 
If  Mr.  Flood  was  satisfied  to  wait  till  the  opening  of  the  next  Session, 
would  the  Duke  then  return  Mr.  Flood  for  Winchester,  unless  or  until 
a Seat  could  be  obtained  elsewhere  P The  Duke  answered  in  the 
negative. 

Saturday,  the  12 th  of  June,  Mr.  Parsons  took  the  same  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  with  a message  indorsed.  Mr.  Parsons  had  direc- 
tions from  Mr.  Flood  to  read  both  to  the  Duke,  and,  on  the  Duke’s 
desiring  personal  satisfaction,  to  appoint  the  shortest  day,  as  Mr.  Flood 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Ireland  the  week  following. 

The  message  indorsed  was  as  follows  : — 

The  within  letter  signified,  that,  as  matters  then  “ stood,  Mr.  Flood, 
“ if  he  were  to  deliver  his  sentiments,  must  declare,  that  the  Duke  of 
“ Chandos  had  acted  dishonourably  by  him.  It  is  with  great  pain  that 
“ he  feels  this  declaration  is  at  length  extorted  from  him.” 

June  12  th,  1784. 

To  this  the  Duke  answered,  that  he  could  only  repeat  what  he  had 
already  said  so  often — that  he  was  ready  to  give  Mr.  Flood  every  as- 
sistance in  his  power  to  procure  him  a Seat  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Parsons 
asked  the  Duke,  Was  that  the  answer  he  should  take  back  to  Mr. 
Flood  ? The  Duke  said  he  could  give  no  other.  Mr.  Parsons  then 
said,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  inform  the  Duke,  as  he  might  have 
something  further  to  add,  that  Mr.  Flood  would  be  obliged  to  leave 
the  kingdom  in  a few  days.  The  Duke’s  answer  to  this  was,  that  if 
Mr.  Flood  would  furnish  any  friend  here  with  powers  to  conclude  for  a 
Seat  in  his  absence,  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  obtain  one  for  him. 


June  12  th,  1784. 


L.  Parsons. 
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LETTER  Cl. 


Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 


DO  not  be  afraid,  my  dearest  Flood,  nor  do  me  the  injustice  to  har- 
bour the  least  doubt  of  my  being  capable  of  preferring  any  country 
whatsoever  to  that  which  you  inhabit.  As  long  as  the  younger  sister  can 
boast  of  such  children  as  you,  and  one  or  two  more,  selected  out  of  her 
numerous  offspring,  there  is  no  sort  of  chance  that  the  elder  should  ever 
prevail  over  her  in  my  affectionate  and  dutiful  regard  ; and  though  I may 
like  well  enough  to  pass  some  of  my  time  with  my  rich  and  magnificent 
Aunt,  yet  I shall  ever  esteem  my  poor  Mother's  humble  cottage  as  my 
real  home,  and  as  the  maternal  hearth  to  which  both  my  duty  and  my 
inclination  will  ever  recal  me.  How  very  unlucky  I have  been  in  not 
arriving  in  time  to  find  you  in  town ; and  how  much  more  so  do  I 
account  myself  in  not  having  it  in  my  power  to  indulge  my  inclinations 
by  accepting  of  your  kind  invitation,  and  by  following  you  to  the 
country  ! But  the  truth  is,  that  though  I am  now  tolerably  well,  mv 
health  is  still  in  so  precarious  a state,  as  to  oblige  me  to  a perpetual 
continuation  of  sea-bathing,  the  only  sure  preservative  against  that 
cursed  complaint  which  has  so  horribly  tormented  me,  and  the  dread 
of  which  still  continues  to  alarm  me.  Were  it  not  for  this  important 
consideration,  though  I never  had  any  thoughts  of  going  to  Killamev, 
I should  certainly  see  you  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ; for,  indeed,  I can 
by  no  means  content  myself  with  constantly  hearing  of  you,  though  the 
universal  applause  of  your  winter’s  achievements,  which  is  from  all 
sides  echoed  to  me,  might  certainly  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  a friendship 
less  selfish  than  I confess  mine  to  be.  Is  there  no  chance  of  business 
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calling  you  to  town  ? Indeed,  I long  to  see  you  ; nor  is  it  possible  that 
should  be  satisfied  with  this  distant  method  of  assuring  you  that  I am, 
with  the  strictest  truth  and  sincerity,  my  dearest  Flood, 


Your  most  faithful  friend. 

And  affectionate  humble  servant, 


Marino , July  11  th,  1786. 


Charlemont. 


My  best  respects  to  Lady  Frances,  and  my  affectionate  compliments 
to  Langrish. 


LETTER  CII. 

Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 


My  dear  Flood, 


Dublin,  12 th  Nov.  1786. 


I HE  renewal  of  a correspondence  which  has  been  too  Ion g inter- 
rupted, is  much  too  precious  to  allow  me  to  leave  your  letter  for  a 
moment  unanswered  ; and  I therefore  sit  down  to  write  a few  lines, 
in  spite  of  a distressful  and  alarming  weakness  in  my  eyes,  which 
renders  the  smallest  exertion  difficult  and  painful  to  me.  I heard  of 
your  being  in  Dublin,  and  immediately  enquired  where  you  were  to  be 
found.  The  fruit  of  my  enquiries  was,  to  be  informed  that  you  had 
sailed.  One  would  imagine  that  you  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Shakespeare’s  witches — 


“ Come  like  shadows,  so  depart.” 

^ The  English  Papers  have  lately  been  infested  with  the  idea  of  a 
Lnion  ; but,  except  from  them,  I know  nothing  of  it ; neither  can  I 
suppose  it  possible  that  any  such  notion  can  have  entered  the  heads 
even  of  our  present  Administration.  When  we  had  no  Constitution  the 
idea  was  scarcely  admissible  : what,  then,  must  it  be  now  ? I hope  and 
believe,  however,  that  it  is  merely  the  inflammatory  lie  of  the  day. 
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grounded  perhaps  upon  certain  late  British  Peerages.  At  all  events, 
the  attempt  would  tend  only  to  disgrace  the  Movers,  and  to  raise  a 
flame  in  the  country. 

As  to  the  Commercial  Treaty,  it  is  difficult  to  say  any  thing,  as  its 
real  contents  have  not,  I believe,  transpired.  I have, , howe\er,  genera  y 
talked  about  it  to  some  mercantile  people.  Opinions  seem  i\i  e 
some  few  think  it  possible  that  we  might  send  our  linens  with  advantage 
to  France  ; but  I will  mention  my  fears,  and  those  of  many  others.  1 
we  should  send  any  linen,  which  I think  doubtful,  it  could  only  be  of 
the  superfine,  the  least  essential  article  of  the  trade;  and  if  French 
cambrics  were  to  be  poured  in  upon  us,  that  profitable  branc  1 o manu- 
facture would  be  annihilated.  But  the  great  danger  I take  to  >e,  t la 
if  the  French  be  favoured  in  the  article  of  linens,  other  nations  (tie 
Prussian  dominions,  for  example,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  who  have 
all  of  them  treaties  with  England  under  the  terms  of  the  most  favoured 
nation)  might  lay  claim  to  the  same  immunities,  which  would  be  not 
only  dangerous,  but,  I should  fear,  fatal  to  our  staple  and  only  real 
commerce.  Whether  you  will  be  able  to  understand  my  meaning 
know  not;  but  I send  these  ideas,  crude  as  they  are,  to  one  who  is,  1 
am  convinced,  an  unalterable  friend  to  the  constitution  and  commerce  of 
Ireland,  and  whose  abilities  are  equal  to  his  wish  to  serve  his  native 

C°  Adilu,  my  dear  Flood my  eyes  will  not  suffer  me  to  do  more  than 
to  assure  you  that  I am 

Your  most  faithful 

And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

Charlemont. 

I wish  to  heaven  you  would  give  us  something  better  for  the  support 
of  our  Infant  Academy  than  your  money  ! 
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LETTER  CIII. 


Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 


My  dearest  Flood,  Dublin  26th  June,  1787. 

AS  you  have  flattered  me  with  the  hope  of  meeting  yon  in  the  North 
I delayed  writing  till  I could  be  able  with  some  degree  of  precision  to 
g.ve  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  my  northern  progress  is  to  be 
conducted.  On  the  9th  of  July  I shall  be  at  Bellews  Town  Hill 
but  shall  return  from  thence  to  Dublin ; shall  set  out  again  on  the  15th’ 
shall  be  at  Newry  on  the  16th,  and  the  17th  at  Belfast,  where  the 
Reviews  last  three  days:  on  the  25th  I shall  be  at  Derry,  and  shall 
remain  there  two  or  three  days:  from  thence  to  Sir  Annesley 
tewarts,  in  the  County  of  Donegal,  from  whence,  after  a short  visit,  I 
shall  proceed  to  the  County  of  Armagh,  where  I have  many  visits 
to  pay,  which  will  fill  up  the  time  till  the  Newry  Review  on  the  20th  of 
August ; which  being  concluded,  I shall  return  to  Dublin.  And  so 
finishes  my  campaign,  prosperously  X hope,  but  still  more  so  if  1 should 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  any  or  all  the  places  I have 
mentioned.  No  news  stirring.  My  letters  from  England  assure  me 
that  there  is  an  implacable  animosity  and  violent  quarrel  between  Lord 
sandwich  and  Lord  G.  Germaine. 

I have  lately  been  much  out  of  order  with  a weakness  in  my  stomach 
which  still  continues  troublesome.  Believe  me  ever. 

My  dearest  Flood, 

Your  faithfully  and  truly  affectionate, 

Charlemont. 
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LETTER  CIV. 


Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood- 

Dublin,  27th  July,  1787. 

My  dearest  Flood, 

IF  Griffith  still  be  with  you,  return  him  my  most  sincere  thanks  for 
the  information  he  sent  me  of  your  recovery,  for  which  I am  the  more 
obliged  to  him,  as,  by  his  alacrity  in  performing  that  duty  of  friendship, 
he  evidently  testified  the  kind  justice  of  his  opinion,  that  every  thing 
which  concerns  you  must  at  all  times  most  intimately  interest  me. 
I received  his  letter  during  the  hurry  of  Reviews,  and  had  not  then  a 
moment’s  leisure  to  thank  him  for  it,  and  I now  chuse  rather  to  write 
to  vou  than  to  him,  in  hopes  that  your  health  may  be  sufficiently 
confirmed  to  allow  you  to  send  me  a single  line,  which  may  vouch  its 
confirmation  ; but  if  writing  should  still  be  inconvenient  to  you,  at  all 
events  let  him  add  to  the  obligations  already  conferred  by  another  lme 
of  comfort,  assuring  him  that  his  last  letter  was  not  only  in  the  hig  est 
degree  a consolation  to  me,  but  was  honoured  by  the  joy  of  armie.. 
Farewel,  my  dearest  Flood;  believe  me  ever  with  tiutli  and  sincerity, 

Your  most  faithful,  and  truly  affectionate, 


Charlemont. 
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LETTER  CV. 


Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon . H.  Flood. 


My  dearest  Flood, 


Marino,  %d  August,  1787. 


A LETTER  written  by  your  own  hand  must  necessarily  have 
afforded  me  the  most  sensible  pleasure,  since  I look  upon  it  as  a proof 
of  your  recovery ; than  which,  besides  the  private  considerations  of 
friendship,  nothing  can  be  more  desirable  to  me,  whose  ruling  passion 
is,  I trust,  the  love  of  my  country,  and  of  its  honour.  The  body  of 
the  Y olunteer  Army  is  undoubtedly  diminished,  though  the  North 
still  keeps  up  a very  respectable  peace  establishment.  I this  year 
reviewed  at  Belfast,  notwithstanding  the  horrid  weather,  above  1800 
men,  near  1000  at  Broughtishane,  and  full  800  at  Downpatrick. 
Their  appointments  and  discipline  are  as  good  as  ever,  a certain  sign 
that  their  spirit  is  unaltered,  and  indeed  I believe  it  is  unalterable. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy  is  at  present  adjourned  for  the  summer 
season  to  meet  again  in  October,  at  which  time,  or  possibly  sooner,  we 
shall  give  the  world  a specimen  of  our  labours,  which  will  not,  I hope, 
upon  the  whole  displease  you ; nay,  I will  venture  to  flatter  myself 
that  it  will  so  far  meet  your  approbation  as  to  induce  you  to  render  our 
second  volume  still  more  valuable.  Indeed  we  expect  it  from  you,  not 
only  as  a Man  of  Letters,  but  as  a Patriot.  As  you  will  discover 
among  the  Essays  a trifle,  de  ma  faqon,  I find  myself  inclined  to  make 
my  excuse  for  it  beforehand,  assuring  you  that  I produced  and  suffered 
it  to  be  inserted,  though  conscious  of  its  total  want  of  merit,  merely 
pour  encourager  les  autres. 

The  Ladies  desire  their  best  good  wishes  and  congratulations  upon 
your  recoveryjoining  with  me  in  the  most  sincere  respects  to  Lady 
Frances.  Adieu,  my  dearest  Hood  : believe  me  ever  unalterably 


Your  most  faithful  and  truly  affectionate, 

Charlemont, 
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LETTER  CVI. 

Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Ma  ino,  1 5th  Sept.  1787. 

My  dearest  Flood, 

I DID,  it  is  true,  forget  to  mention  in  my  last  letter  the  discovery  which 
has  been  made  with  regard  to  Ossian,  which  however  is  not,  I believe, 
of  that  importance  which  yon  seem  to  suppose.  Doctor  Young,  one  of 
the  most  ingenious,  learned,  and  amiable  men  now  existing,  in  a tour ) 
to  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  Hebrides,  obtained  in  Manuscript 
several  Erse  Ballads,  of  which  he  has  given  a literal  translation  : from 
parts  of  these  Ballads  it  is  clear  that  McPherson  has  taken  many 
passages  in  his  poem,  though  so  strangely  altered,  and  bedaubed  with 
ornament,  so  swollen  with  bombast,  and  disfigured  by  figures,  that  their 
simple  origin  is  barely  cognizable.  One  circumstance  is,  however, 
whimsical  and  curious,  that  wherever  Ireland  is  mentioned,  as  it 
frequently  is,  the  Caledonian  has  taken  care  to  put  Scotland  in  its  place. 
These  translations,  with  a short  dissertation,  in  which  not  a word  is 
said  against  the  Pseudo-Ossian,  will  be  published  in  our  Transactions  ; 
and  indeed,  though  their  antiquity  be  certainly  not  very  remote,  you 
will,  I think,  find  them  both  curious  and  amusing,  as  well  from  the 
simple  poetic  beauties  of  some,  as  from  the  oddity  and  whimsicality  of 
others. 

With  regard  to  my  paper  your  friendly  affection  will  he  totally 
disappointed.  It  is,  thank  fate,  far  below  criticism  ; and  when  you 
perceive  how  extremely  trifling  it  is,  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
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believe  that  I suffered  it  to  be  inserted  merely  with  the  view  of 

encouraging  my  diffident  brethren  ; and  I have  the  satisfaction  to  think 
that  it  has  had  the  desired  effect. 

The  man  who  can  speak  like  you  can  always  write;  but,  even  though 
had  the  assurance  and  folly,  which  indeed  I have  not,  to  think  myself 
a writer,  alas  ! the  vice  versa  is  not  true. 

All  our  compliments  to  Lady  Frances,  and  believe  me  ever  un- 
alterably, 

Your  most  faithful  and  truly  affectionate, 

Charlemont. 


LETTER  CVII. 

Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 


My  dearest  Flood,  ’ ^ Nm>' 1 ' 88’ 

HOW  it  has  happened  I do  not  know,  but,  though  you  have  written, 
I ha'se  not  received  any  letter  from  you  since  your  departure  from 
Ireland,  and  even  began  to  be  a little  jealous  on  that  account:  and 
now  in  answer  to  your  commands  by  our  friend  Parsons,— Lord 
Longford  not  being  in  town,  I had  recourse  to  his  sister,  Lady 
Elizabeth,  who  confirmed  what  I before  believed,  that  her  brother  had 
resolved  never  more  to  sell.  She  has,  however,  at  my  request  written 
to  Mrs.  Greville,  who  is  now  in  England,  and  will  soon  receive  an 
answer  explanatory  of  her  terms,  which  I will  take  care  to  transmit  to 
you.  I have  also  employed  some  active  friends  to  enquire  elsewhere. 

I am  not  sure  whether  I ought  to  wish  you  success  at  Seaford,  but, 
since  it  is  a favourite  object,  my  wishes  must,  in  spite  of  me,  coincide 
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with  your’s.  An  English  Seat  deprives  us  of  your  attendance  in  yom 
most  proper  place.  Your  abilities  are  transplanted  to  a foreign  soil, 
where,  however  they  may  flourish  ; they  do  not  afford,  as  they  ought  to 
do,  a shelter  to  your  Country. 

Before  your  departure  for  England,  may  we  not  hope  to  see  you  m 
Dublin  ? 

Your’s  ever. 

Most  faithfully  and  most  affectionately, 

Charlemont. 

The  King’s  life  does  not  seem  to  be  in  immediate  danger,  though  his 
situation  is,  I fear,  most  deplorable. 


LETTER  CVIII. 

Lord  Charlemont  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood. 

Dublin , 19M  Dec.  1788. 

My  dearest  Flood, 

I HAVE  this  moment  received  a note  from  Lady  E.  Packenham, 
with  Mrs.  Greville’s  answer  to  her  application.  She  is,  it  seems, 
determined  not  to  make  any  engagement  on  the  subject  till  the  vacancy 

happens. 

In  the  present  critical  and  unprecedented  situation  of  public  atlairs, 
however  ardently  I generally  wish  for  your  attendance  here,  I.  am 
happy  that  you  are  in  London,  as  the  interests  of  Ireland  require  a 
vigilant  guard,  who  knows  and  loves  her  Constitution.  Nothing  can, 
in  my  opinion,  be  clearer  than  her  rights.  Freed  fiom  the  slavish 
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bondage  of  English  Acts  of  Parliament,  she  can  never  submit  to  be 
in  any  degree  bound  by  the  Resolutions,  Declarations,  or  Adjudications 
of  a Convention.  This  however  must,  I conceive,  be  well  understood  by 
all  parties,  and  especially  by  that  with  which  you  seem  to  be  connected, 
whose  genuine  Whiggish  principles  must  prevent  their  entertaining  a 
doubt  upon  this  head ; yet,  in  the  present  hurry  and  confusion, 
watchfulness  may  be  necessary,  and  where  can  we  find  a more  alert 
watchman  ? Our  present  Lieutenant  must,  I conceive,  be  left  here  till 
he  opens  the  Session,  since,  till  there  shall  be  an  Irish  Adjudication , no 
change  can,  I should  think,  be  made  in  the  Viceroyalty ; and  when 
proper  documents  shall  be  laid  before  us,  I -will  venture  to  assert  his 
Royal  Highness  will  find  an  unanimity  here  far  more  perfect  than  (I  am 
sorry  to  say)  he  is  likely  to  find  in  England.  What  these  Documents 
should  be,  is  a question  of  some  difficulty.  Perhaps  letters  from  the 
two  English  to  the  two  Irish  Speakers,  supported  as  they  would  be  by 
public  notoriety,  might  be  deemed  sufficient,  or  perhaps  it  might  be 
better  the  State  Physicians  should  visit  his  Majesty,  and  make  their 
report.  This,  however,  I do  not  look  upon  as  very  essential,  but 
certain  it  is  that  whatever  is  done  in  England,  in  point  of  Adjudication, 
must  be  repeated  in  Ireland.  Though  at  first  glance  somewhat  startled 
at  Mr.  Fox’s  proposition,  it  has  I confess,  upon  mature  consideration, 
greatly  pleased  me.  Our  Monarchy  is,  thank  fate,  Hereditary,  and 
nothing  but  extreme  necessity  should  induce  us  to  admit  of  Election  in 
any  part  of  it.  You  observe  how,  in  writing  to  you,  I hazard  all  my 
ideas  crude  and  indigested ; a certain  symptom  of  that  invariable 
friendship  with  which  I am 

Your  ever  affectionate  and  faithful, 

Charlemont. 

Love  and  compliments  to  all  friends. 


ERRATA. 

a”cs  55,  53,  65,  61,  ap.ltha  Contents , fo:  “ J.  Dla^uiere,  E*j.’' 
leid  Sic  John  ISlaquicrc. 


As  much  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Floods  poetical  abilities  in  the 
course  of  these  Letters,  we  give  the  following  Ode,  which  seems  to  have 
been  privately  printed,  having  no  date  to  it. 

FAME,  ANODE; 

By  HENRY  FLOOD,  Esq. 

O MIGHTY  FAME! 

Thou  for  whom  Caesar,  reckless,*  fought, 

And  Regulus  his  righteous  suffering  sought ; 

What  can  the  sense  of  mortals  tame, 

And  Nature’s  deepest  murmurings  hush. 

That  thus  on  Death  they  rush  ? 

That  horror  thus  and  anguish  they  controul, 

Touched  by  thy  airy  power,  that  lifts  the  daring  soul  ? 


II. 

The  Indian  on  the  burning  iron  bound, 

By  busy  torturers  compassed  round, 

Beholds  thee,  and  is  pleased  ; 

And,  with  a towering  frenzy  seized. 

Tells  them  they  know  not  how  to  kill ; 

Demands  a torment  fit  for  men  to  feel, 

And  dictates  some  fierce  pang,  some  more  envenomed  wound. 


* Reckless.— Per  fas  et  ne/as. 
z 
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III. 

The  female  spirit,  still. 

And  timorous  of  ill, 

In  softest  climes,  by  thy  commanding  will, 
Dauntless  can  mount  the  mournful  pyre, 
Where  a dead  husband  waits  the  funeral  fire. 
No  unbecoming  human  fear 
The  exalted  sacrifice  delays ; 

In  youth,  in  beauty’s  flow’ring  year, 
Serene,  she  mingles  with  the  blaze, 
Beholds,  unmoved,  the  gazers’  bosoms  heave, 
And  takes,  without  a tear,  her  consecrated  leave. 


IV. 

The  hall  of  Odin  rang. — 

Amidst  the  barbarous  clang 
Of  boastful  chiefs  and  dire  alarms, 

The  warrior  hears  thy  magic  cry, 

Thundering,  “To  arms,  to  arms.” 
Struck  by  the  sound,  behold  him  fly 
O’er  the  steep  mountain’s  icy  bar, 

And  drive  before  him  Shout  and  Pain, 

And  Slaughter  mad,  the  dogs  of  war ; 
Then,  of  his  bootless  trophies  vain, 

Back  to  the  hall  of  Death  return, 

And  brood  upon  the  name  which  his  wide  ruins  earn. 

V. 

The  orator  renowned, 

Foe  to  tyrannic  outrage  blind, 

At  whose  dread  voice  stood  Macedon  astound  ; 
What  moved  his  mighty  mind  ? 
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He  saw  the  Graecian  genius  braved. 

And  his  own  Athens  half  enslaved ; 

Beset  by  woes. 

By  base,  domestic,  treasonous  foes, 

And  overwhelmed  by  arms  : 

Amidst  these  congregated  harms, 

He  meditates  the  proud  relief  of  death  ; 

And,  whilst  the  future  he  surveyed, 

Thus  burst  into  prophetic  breath  : 

“ My  deeds  shall  sound 
“ Through  all  the  wondering  nations  round, 

“ Wherever  Freedom’s  honours  shall  be  found. 
And  all  my  present  ills  shall  be  by  Fame  o’erpaid.” 

VI. 

Long  on  the  watery  waste  Columbus  hung, 

When  Nature  now,  with  boding  tongue, 

Seemed  to  pronounce  his  doom  ! 

Famine  smote  the  blasted  crew — 

Portentous  tides  beneath  him  flew — 

Her  aid  the  astonished  card  withdrew  : 

And  rushing  to  an  untrod  grave, 

Desperate,  he  seemed  the  abyss  to  brave 
Of  Ocean’s  wild,  immeasurable  womb. 


VII. 

Rescued,  at  length,  from  Ruin’s  ways. 
In  vain  Iberia’s  thankless  shore  he  sought, 
And  a new  world  in  triumph  brought. 
Envy,  her  slanders  lewdly  brays  ; 

His  godlike  toil,  a ruffian  train  betrays, 

z 2 
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Pensive  he  paused dejected  for  mankind, 

And  half  his  lofty  thought  resigned  ; 

When  Glory  beamed  upon  his  mind, 

And  bade  him  ne’er  bow  down  to  sleep, 

Till  o’er  the  vast  Atlantic  deep 
His  sails  adventurous  he  again  unfurled,  - 
And  snatched  a deathless  name  from  his  recovered  world. 

VIII. 

Brief  is  the  frame  of  mortal  birth  : 

Wherefore  the  unsubmitting  mind 
Less  brooks  to  pass  forgotten  into  earth  ; 

And,  whilst  to  anxious  doubt  inclined, 

It  longs  for  some  etherial  scope 
Whereon  to  rest  the  aspiring  hope, 

Fame  cries  from  heaven,  £c  Be  brave; 

“ Dare  greatly,  and  thy  name  shall  live, 
u And  thou  upon  the  tongues  of  men  survive, 

“ Though  death  should  shut  thee  up  in  an  eternal  grave.” 

IX. 

Hence  that  unquenchcd  lust, 

In  noblest  minds  the  noblest  deeds  to  dare ; 

That,  should  they  sink  in  dust, 

Their  memory  may  renounce  this  fleeting  doom  ; 
And,  shaking  oft' the  tomb, 

May  wander  through  the  living  air. 

And  traverse  earth  with  their  renown, 

And  eternize  their  date  by  an  immortal  crown. 


r 


The  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform  having  been  agitated  so  very 
frequently  of  late,  the  Speech  and  Proposition  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Flood  on  that  subject,  as  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Thursday , March  4,  1790,  will,  it  is  hoped,  not 
prove  unacceptable  in  this  place,  especially  as  it  is  a specimen  of 
Mr.  F.'s  Parliamentary  Speeches. 


€f)C  xlJCCd). 

Sir, 

I RISE  to  propose  a Reform  in  the  Parliamentary 
Representation  of  the  People.  I cannot  mention  the  subject  without 
making  you  sensible  of  its  importance : it  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties  ; some  that  are  inherent  in  the  subject,  and  more  that  do 
not  in  reality  belong  to  it — difficulties  of  private  interest  in  the 
prepossessions  of  those  who,  having  benefited  by  the  perversion  of  the 
Constitution,  are  unwilling  to  restore  it.  To  such  persons  I have  but 
one  application  to  make,  and  that  is,  that  they  will  suspend  those 
prepossessions  till  they  hear  what  I have  to  propose ; and  then,  if  they 
find  that  they  can  do  a noble  justice  to  their  country  without  a 
personal  injury  to  themselves,  that  they  will  receive,  or,  at  least,  that 
they  will  examine  it.  There  is  another  sentiment  which  I wish  to 
obviate,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  preposterous  for  any  man  to  attempt  a 
Reform,  in  which,  some  years  ago,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  succeed.  Bowing  to  the  superiority  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  my  answer  is  plain — First,  that  I have  avoided  the  objections 
that  militated  most  strongly  against  his  plan — next,  that  the  lights 
which  he  has  thrown  on  the  subject  are  a great  assistance  now — that 
hi9  declared  patronage  of  the  principle,  as  well  as  that  of  his  Right  Hon. 
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antagonist,  are  a further  encouragement;  seeing  that  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  persons  of  then-  talents  and  information,  who  differ  in 
so  many  other  things,  should  concur  in  this,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
overbearing  force  of  an  irresistible  conviction.  I have  to  add,  that 
such  a principle,  so  vital  to  the  Constitution,  and  yet  so  strongly 
opposed  by  private  interest,  is  the  very  thing  that  cannot  be  expected 
to  succeed  at  once ; but  that  it  is  the  very  thing  of  which  we  may  be 
certain,  that  with  due  perseverance  it  will  succeed  in  the  end.  For 
myself  I shall  only  say,  that  I have  too  much  confidence  in  the 
magnanimity  and  wisdom  of  this  House,  and  of  the  People  of  England, 
not  to  trust  that  they  will  rather  consider  the  weight  of  the  matter,  than 
the  weakness  of  the  Mover. 

Under  these  auspices  I begin,  and  will  say  what,  but  in  a confidence 
in  your  virtue,  I dare  not  say,  that  you  are  not  the  adequate 
Representatives  of  the  People,  lhat  you  are  their  legal  repiesentati\es 
I freely  admit,  and  that,  as  such,  you  were  entitled,  as  well  as  any  other 
House  of  Commons,  to  all  that  was  resolved,  with  respect  to  your 
powers,  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament.  And  I appeal  to  the 
candour  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  I am  sure,  will 
readily  acknowledge,  that  the  words  “ full  and  free  Parliament,’  that 
were  used  upon  that  occasion,  were  not  used  indirectly  to  anticipate  the 
present  question,  nor  to  declare  the  adequacy  of  that  representation, 
the  inadequacy  of  which  he  has  himself  arraigned.  But  I go  farther,  and 
say,  that  you  are  not  only  the  legal  Representatives  of  the  People,  but  that 
you  are  an  highly  useful  and  honourable  council — a council,  which  in  any 
other  Government  of  Europe  would  be  a great  acquisition  ! But,  to  the 
honour  of  the  British  Constitution  be  it  spoken,  that  the  British  Consti- 
tution entitles  us  to  something  better,— namely,  an  adequate  represent- 
ative : now  this  it  cannot  be,  unless  freely  and  frequently  elected  by  the 
body  of  the  People.  Before  I go  farther  into  this  subject,  however,  I 
must  stop  to  notice  a declaration  of  a Right  Hon.  Member  (Mr.  Fox), 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  absolute  government,  whether  in  the  form  of 
Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  or  Democracy ; — I go  farther,  and  am  an  enemy 
to  any  two  of  those  orders  combined,  without  the  intervention  of  the  third. 
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And  though  1 do  not  distinguish  between  any  of*  the  three,  so  as  to 
express  a preference,  yet  I have  a right  to  say,  that  as  all  just 
government  must  be  founded  in  the  choice  of  the  People,  and  must  have 
theii  benefit  for  its  end ; so  it  is  clear,  that  the  popular  order  of 
government  is  at  least  as  indispensable  and  as  valuable  as  either  of  the 
other.  Now,  what  is  the  popular  order  of  government  in  the  British 
Constitution?  It  is  the  Representation  of  the  People;  that  great 
arcanum  and  wise  mystery  of  our  government,  by  which  it  so  much 
excels  all  the  governments  of  antiquity.  By  this  principle,  though 
scattered  over  a great  country,  a great  people  can  possess  an  efficient 
influence  in  their  own  legislature,  without  being  legislators  themselves. 
But  how  ? not  by  the  shadow,  but  by  the  substance  of  representation  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  by  an  actual  and  not  a virtual  representative.  Now 
in  what  does  actual  representation  consist  ? In  this,  that  as,  by  the 
general  law  of  the  Constitution,  the  majority  is  to  decide  for  the  whole, 
the  representative  must  be  chosen  by  a body  of  constituents,  whereof 
the  elective  franchise  may  extend  to  the  majority  of  the  people.  For 
what  can  be  so  evident,  as  that,  if  the  constituent  body  consisted  of 
but  one  thousand  for  the  whole  nation,  the  representatives  chosen  by 
that  thousand  could  not,  in  any  rational  sense,  be  the  actual  representative 
of  the  people?  It  is  equally  clear  in  reason,  that  nothing  less  than  a 
constituent  body,  formed  on  a principle  that  may  extend  to  the  majority, 
can  be  constitutionally  adequate  to  the  return  of  an  actual  representative 
of  the  people,  and  that,  unless  the  people  be  actually  represented,  they 
are  not  constitutionally  represented  at  all.  I admit,  that  property  to  a 
certain  degree  is  a necessary  ingredient  to  the  elective  power  ; that  is 
to  say,  that  franchise  ought  not  to  go  beyond  property,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  say,  that  it  ought  to  be  as  nearly  commensurate  to  it  as  possible. 
Property,  by  the  original  principle  of  the  Constitution,  was  the  source  of 
all  power,  both  elective  and  legislative;  the  liberi  tenentes,  including  at 
that  time,  in  effect,  the  whole  property  of  the  country,  and  extending  to 
the  mass  of  the  people,  were  the  elective  body.  The  persons  whom  they 
chose  to  Parliament  sat  in  right  of  the  property  of  their  electors  ; and 
the  Barons  sat  in  right  of  their  own  baronies,  that  is  to  say,  of  their 
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own  property.  At  that  time  they  were  not  creatures  of  royal  patent,  as 
now.  But  now  that  the  Lords  are  creatures  of  royal  patent  merely, 
and  that  freehold  property  is  a very  inferior  part  of  the  property  of  the 
nation,  the  national  property  is  not  as  fully  represented  as  it  was 
originally,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  still  by  the  Constitution.  The 
constituent  body  is  also  defective  in  point  of  number,  as  well  as  in  point 
of  property.  The  whole  number  of  electors  is  infinitely  short  of  what 
it  ought  to  be ; and,  wbat  is  w orse,  the  majority  of  the  representatives 
-who  decide  for  the  whole,  are  chosen  by  a number  of  electors  not 
exceeding  six  or  eight  thousand ; though  these  representatives  are 
to  act  for  eight  millions  of  people.  A new  body  of  constituents  is 
therefore  wanting;  and  in  their  appointment  two  things  are  to  be 
considered ; one,  that  they  should  be  numerous  enough,  because 
numbers  are  necessary  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  ; the  other,  that  they 
should  have  a competent  degree  of  property,  because  that  is  conducive 
to  the  spirit  of  order.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  both  in  the 
representative  and  constituent  body,  my  proposition  shall  be  directed. 

But  I am  told  this  is  not  the  time.  And  wdiy  ? because,  forsooth, 

there  are  disturbances  in  France.  Now  first  I say,  that  if  those 

disturbances  were  ten  times  greater  than  with  every  exaggeration  they 
are  represented  to  be,  yet  that  mass  of  confusion  and  ruin  w ould  only 
render  the  argument  more  completely  decisive  in  favour  of  a timely  and 
temperate  reform  here.  And  why  ? because  it  is  only  from  want  of 
timely  and  temperate  reform  there,  that  these  evils  have  fallen  upon 
France.  They  could  not  begin  with  reparation  in  France  ; there  was 
nothing  to  repair : they  did  not  begin  with  ruin  ; they  found  ruin 
accomplished  to  their  hands.  Neither  the  King  nor  his  Ministers 
knew  where  to  find  the  Constitution.  The  King  called  upon  the 
Notables  (no  legal  body)  to  see  where  the  Constitution  was  to  be  found. 
Not  a vestige  of  it  could  be  recovered.  They  had  lived  so 
long  as  slaves,  that  they  had  unlearned  the  Constitution ; they 
were  driven  to  speculation,  because  practice  had  vanished ; and 
hence  all  those  calamities  which  have  excited  such  tragical  exclamations 
here. 
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To  what  have  the  convulsions  at  former  times  in  England  been 
owing  . to  the  same  want  of  temperate  and  timely  correction.  Had 
t ie  encroachments  of  the  Tudors  been  seasonably  repressed,  Charles  the 
first  might  not  have  mistaken  those  usurpations  to  be  his  constitutional 
prerogative  ; and  so  the  miseries  of  the  nation  might  have  been 
avoided.  Had  not  the  evil  practices  of  Charles  the  Second  been  so 
amely  endured  as  to  encourage  the  tyranny  of  James,  the  last 
revolution  might  not  have  become  necessary.  I am  no  friend  to 
revolutions,  because  they  are  an  evil : I am,  therefore,  a friend  to 
ime  y ie  oim,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  renders  revolutions 
unnecessary,  whilst  they  who  oppose  such  reform  may  be  enemies  to 
revolution  m their  hearts,  but  they  are  friends  to  it  by  their  folly. 

Another  strong  argument  from  the  situation  of  France,  in  favour  of 

a re  oim,  is  this,  that  France  will  improve  her  Constitution.  Now 
» at  has  enabled  this  country  to  be  at  all  times  equal,  and  sometimes 
superior,  to  France  ? Not  her  climate  or  soil,  which  are  not  superior; 
noi  her  territory  nor  population,  which  are  so  greatly  inferior ; it  is  only 
the  excellence  of  her  Government  she  has  found  her  superiority— 
hat  follows  ? that  if  France  improves  her  Government  you  must 
restore  yours.  Again,  What  is  your  situation  as  to  external  danger  ? 

ranee  the  great  object  of  external  danger  to  England,  can  no  longer 
give  alarm:  during  her  disturbances  she  cannot  have  the  power ; ^nd 
a tei  her  liberty  is  established,  she  will  not  have  the  inclination  to  make 
ambitions  war  The  better  her  Government  is,  the  more  rational  will 
be  her  counsels  ; the  more  rational  her  counsels,  the  more  pacific  they 
will  be.  Kings  may  hope  for  glory,  and  their  Ministers  and  Minion's 
may  hope  for  plunder  from  warfare  ; but  what  can  the  people  expect 
a„  ambitions  war  t Nothing  but  an  accumulation  of  taxes  and  an 
effusion  of  blood.  Now  if  a state  of  external  danger  would  be  a strop- 
argument  against  a Reform,  a state  of  external  safety  is  as  strong  an 
argument  m its  favour.  Again,  what  is  your  situation  at  home  ? You 
a.c  not  ,n  a state  of  despondency  on  the  one  hand,  that  might  tempt 
you  to  a measure  of  despair,  nor  in  a state  on  the  other  hand  of  that 
runken  prosperity  by  which  nations  are  rendered  ignorant  of  the 
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present,  and  regardless  of  the  future.  A ou  are  in  that  happy  medium 
which  is  the  best  friend  to  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  consequently  the 
fittest  state  for  framing  a rational  and  temperate  Reform  ; the  only  one 
that  I would  propose,  and  the  only  one  to  which  I would  consent. 

But  it  is  dangerous,  it  is  said,  to  tell  the  people  ol  England  that  they 
are  not  duly  represented.  And  is  this  indeed  a secret  r Are  the  people 
of  England  in  such  a state  of  infancy,  as  not  to  know  that  they  do  not 
elect  those  representatives  for  whom  they  do  not  vote  ? No ; but  it 
ever  it  was  a secret  to  them,  it  has  long  since  been  divulged  ; it  was 
proclaimed  to  them  in  a loud  voice  in  the  Middlesex  election,  when  a 
minority  was  voted  to  be  a majority ; a determination  so  iniquitous 
as  to  shake  the  fabric  of  Parliament  to  its  base.  What  was  the 
consequence?  The  House  of  Commons  in  a moment  of  repentance 
erased  the  record  of  it,  and  stripped  themselves  for  ever  of  their  former 
judicial  power  in  elections,  in  expiation  and  contrition  for  this  abuse  of 
it.  Now  what  was  this  abuse  ? It  was  making  a minority  do  in  one 
county  what  could  only  be  constitutionally  done  by  a majority ; and 
the  danger  of  it  in  example  was,  that  it  might  be  extended  to  other 
counties.  But  what  is  the  abuse  of  which  I complain,  when  1 complain 
of  the  inadequacy  of  representation  ? It  is,  that  a very  small  minority  of 
the  people  do  now  act.  for  the  whole  in  electing  the  entire  representative 
of  the  nation.  Now  this  is  as  much  a greater  abuse  than  the  former, 
as  the  whole  is  greater  than  a small  part ; and  as  one  was  expunged  by 
the  Parliament,  the  other  ought  to  be  expunged  by  the  People. 

Again:  This  secret  of  inadequate  representation  was  told  to  the 
people  in  thunder  in  the  American  war,  which  began  with  virtual 
representation,  and  ended  in  dismemberment.  To  the  inadequacy  of 
representation  I charge  that  war.  Profuse  counsels  attendant  on 
unconstitutional  majorities  had  left  upon  you  a debt,  which  induced 
the  Minister  to  look  to  America  for  taxes.  There  the  war 
began  ; the  instinctive  selfishness  of  mankind  made  the  People  and 
Parliament  wish  that  others  should  be  taxed  rather  than  themselves. 
At  first,  and  until  America  resisted,  I agree  that  this  wish  was 
common  to  the  Parliament  and  People:  but  when  America  resisted, 
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and  the  measure  came  to  deliberate  judgment,  the  people  were  the  first 
to  recover  their  senses,  whilst  the  Minister  with  his  majority  went  on 
oirnn.  I say  that  the  inadequacy  of  representation,  as  it  was  the 
cause,  so  it  was  the  only  argument  that  was  attempted  in  justification 

1 , r-  fhC"  .‘he  Amen'Can  exdaimsd  th*.  he  was  no, 

P en  e in  t e British  House  of  Commons,  because  he  was 
not  an  elector  he  was  told  that  a very  small  part  of  the  people  of 
England  were  electors ; and  that  he  was  therefore  in  the  same  state, 
m w ich  an  infinite  majority  of  the  people  of  England  were  placed. 

s they  could  not  call  this  actual,  they  invented  a new  name  for  it,  and 
called  it  virtual  representation,  and  gravely  concluded  that  America 
was  represented.  The  argument  no  doubt  was  fallacious ; it  was 
perfectly  sufficient,  however,  to  impose  on  multitudes,  in  a nation 
wishing  that  others  should  be  taxed  rather  than  themselves;  and  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  thinking  than  the  Americans  being  an  inferior 
species  of  beings,  they  ought  to  be  contented  with  their  situation, 

• eJ  ' not  Partake  at  all  in  the  elective  capacity.  The 

influence  of  corruption  within  doors,  and  of  this  fraud  of  argument 
without,  continued  the  American  war. 

It  terminated  in  separation,  as  it  began  in  this  empty  vision  of  a 
virtual  representative;  and  in  its  passage  from  one  of  these  points  to 
the  other,  it  swept  away  part  of  the  glory,  and  more  of  the  territory  of 
Great  Britain,  with  the  loss  of  forty  thousand  lives,  and  one  hundred 
millions  of  treasure.  Virtual  Parliaments,  and  an  inadequate  represent- 
ation, have  cost  you  enough  abroad  already;  take  care  they 
do  not  cost  you  more  at  home,  by  costing  you  your  Constitution. 

But  the  people  of  England  have  not  only  read  this  secret  in  the  dead 
and  decisive  letter  of  events,  but  they  have  imbibed  it  from  the  living 
oracles  of  their  ablest  statesmen.  When  the  city  of  London  the 
greatest  and  freest  metropolis  of  the  world,  applied  to  Lord  Chatham 

to  assist  them  in  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  what  was  the 

answer  of  that  great  Minister  f it  was  this,  that  shortening  the  duration 
of  Parliaments  alone  would  not  be  sufficient;  that  alone  it  might  do 
hurt ; that  the  representation  itself  must  be  amended  : and  his 
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proposition  was,  to  infuse  a fresh  portion  of  vigour  into  the  representa- 
tive body  by  an  addition  of  county  representatives,  leaving  the  rotten 
Boroughs  to  drop  off  by  time.  The  authority  of  the  son,  both  when  a 
Minister,  and  when  not  a Minister,  has  been  added  to  that  of  the  father. 
The  authority  of  many  other  of  the  most  eminent  men  might  be  cited 
in  addition  ; indeed  of  all  except  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  startle 
at  restoring,  as  if  it  were  innovating  the  Constitution ; and  who  grow 
enamoured  of  abuses,  provided  they  are  old. 

I now  come  to  the  remedy  for  these  abuses  ; but  first  I will  remind 
you  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  former  propositions 
upon  this  subject,  because  it  is  the  shortest  method  of  shewing  that  my 
proposition  is  free  from  them.  It  was  not  objected  to  Lord  Chatham  s 
plan,  that  it  would  make  a considerable  increase  to  the  present  numbei 
of  Representatives;  but  it  was  objected  that  the  Freeholders  were 
already  represented— that  his  plan  did  not  give  franchise  to  any  of  that 
great  and  responsible  body  of  men  who  are  now  non-electors  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  increased  the  disparity  between  them  and  the  Free- 
holders. It  was  further  objected,  that  this  might  happen— that,  as  so 
many  more  of  the  great  interests  in  each  county  might  be  accommo- 
dated by  this  greater  number  of  Seats  which  were  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  same  number  of  Freeholders,  that  those  greater  interests  might 
more  probably  combine — that  the  independent  Freeholders  might  be- 
come less  significant,  and  county  elections  thereby  become  less  unin- 
fluenced and  less  constitutional  than  at  present.  To  the  plan  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  it  was  not  objected  that  he  introduced  a 
new  body  of  electors,  namely,  the  Copyholders.  It  was  admitted,  that, 
by  adding  them  to  the  Freeholders,  he  had  diminished,  for  so  much,  the 
objections  that  had  been  made  to  his  father’s  plan  ; but  that,  except  for 
so  much,  the  same  objections  remained  as  to  that  part  of  the  subject. 
Touching  his  plan  as  to  the  Boroughs,  it  was  objected,  that  to  disfran- 
chise them  might,  indeed,  be  arbitrary ; but  that  to  buy  them  out,  would 
be  to  build  reform,  not  on  the  purity,  but  corruption  of  franchise— that 
the  purchase  might  never  be  effected — that  certainly  it  must  be  slow— 
and  that  the  worst  Boroughs,  those  of  the  Government,  would  never 
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resign,  but  would  be  comparatively  increased  in  their  importance  by  the 
resignation  of  others — that  the  Reform  was  to  wait  for  the  result  of  all 
these  contingencies — and,  at  all  events,  that  it  was  not  to  begin  till  the 
expiration  of  the  Parliament,  which  had  but  just  commenced ; during 
all  which  time  it  would  lie  open  to  be  repealed,  before  it  began  to 
operate. 

My  Proposition  is  free  from  all  these  objections;  for  it  is,  that  one 
hundred  Members  should  be  added,  and  that  they  should  be  elected  by 
a numerous  and  a new  body  of  responsible  electors  ; namely,  the  resident 
householders  in  every  county — resident,  I say,  because  that  the  principle 
of  the  Constitution  is  so  strongly  in  favour  of  residence,  that  it  ordain- 
ed that  no  non-resident  could  be  an  elector : and  with  reason ; first, 
because  residents  must  be  best  acquainted  with  every  local  circum- 
stance ; and  next,  because  they  can  attend  at.  every  place  of  election, 
with  the  least  inconvenience  and  expence  to  themselves  or  to  the  can- 
didate.— Householders,  I say,  because,  being  masters  or  fathers  of 
families,  they  must'be  sufficiently  responsible  to  be  entitled  to  franchise. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  householders  of  it  are 
considered  as  the  rabble : no  country  can  be  said  to  be  free,  where  they 
are  not  allowed  to  be  efficient  citizens ; — they  are,  exclusive  of  the 
rabble,  the  great  mass  of  the  People — they  are  the  natural  guards  of 
popular  liberty  in  the  first  stages  of  it : without  them  it  cannot  be 
retained ; as  long  as  they  have  this  constitutional  influence,  and  till 
they  become  generally  corrupt,  popular  liberty  cannot  be  taken  aWay. 
Whenever  they  do  become  generally  corrupt,  it  cannot  be  retained  : 
neither  will  it  be  long  possessed  if  they  have  not  this  constitutional 
influence ; for  the  liberty  of  a nation,  like  the  honour  of  individuals, 
can  never  be  safe  but  in  their  own  custody.  The  householders  of  this 
country  have  a better  right  to  consideration  and  franchise  than  those  of 
any  other  country,  because  they  pay  more  for  it.  It  is  admitted,  that 
every  individual  of  this  country,  one  with  another,  pays  fifty  shillings 
a year  to  the  revenue  in  tax.  The  master  or  father  of  a family  must 
contribute,  in  proportion,  for  himself,  and  for  each  individual  of  his 
family,  even  to  the  child  that  is  hanging  at  the  breast.  Who  shall  say 
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that  this  class  of  men  ought  to  be  confounded  with  the  rabble  ? Who 
shall  dare  to  say  that  they  ought  to  be  prescribed  from  franchise  ? 
They  maintain  the  affluence  of  the  rich,  the  dignity  of  the  noble,  the 
majesty  of  the  crown ; they  suppoi*t  your  fleets  and  your  armies  ; and 
who  shall  say,  that  they  shall  not  have  this  right  to  protect  their 
liberty  ? 

I have  stated  the  inadequacy  of  the  representative  body,  compared 
writh  the  constituent  body,  even  as  it  now  stands ; I have  stated  the 
inadequacy  of  the  constituent  body  itself,  as  it  now  is,  compared  with 
what  it  ought  to  be  ; I shall  now  state  the  effect  of  this  double  inade- 
quacy upon  the  balance  of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  con- 
sists of  three  orders,  one  Monarchical,  one  Aristocratic,  and  one  Popular; 
the  balance  consists  in  maintaining  the  equipoise  between  them.  This 
balance  was  lost  in  the  first  part  of  the  Norman  sera ; it  was  recovered 
in  some  degree  after ; it  was  impaired  again  in  the  period  of  the 
Tudors  and  Stuarts;  at  the  Revolution  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
again  recovered.  Let  us  see  whether  it  has  not  been  impaired  since. 
The  Lords  have  been  the  most  stationary  part ; yet  by  a great  increase 
of  their  numbers  of  late,  they  have  carried  with  them  into  the  Lords 
patrimonial  and  private  boroughs ; thereby  obtaining  an  influence  over 
the  House  of  Commons  which  does  not  constitutionally  belong  to 
them.  But  the  great  alteration  has  happened  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
And  here,  for  brevity,  I will  appeal  to  the  authority  of  a great  Judge 
that  is  no  more.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  stated  all  the  cautionary 
provisions  that  have  been  made  to  guard  against  prerogative  ; he  has 
then  enumerated  the  various  sources  of  influence  which  have  accrued 
to  the  Crown  in  place  of  those  prerogatives ; and  the  conclusion  of 
such  a man,  a lawyer,  looking  to  be  a judge,  of  principles  sufficiently 
monarchical,  writing  in  his  closet,  and  appealing  to  the  cool  justice  of 
the  latest  posterity,  is,  What  ? That  influence  has  gone  so  far  beyond 
prerogative,  that,  at  the  moment  he  wTote,  the  liberty  of  England  was 
rather  to  be  found  in  the  virtue  of  the  Prince,  than  in  the  strength  of 
the  Constitution.  And  what  remedy  does  he  intimate  ? An  amend- 
ment in  the  Representation  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Hume,  a prerogative 
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writer,  taking  the  same  view  of  the  subject,  has  said,  that  the  eutha- 
nasy  of  the  British  Constitution  must  be  arbitrary  power.  What  did 
the  House  of  Commons  say  in  their  memorable  resolution  ? That  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  had  increased,  was  inci-easing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished  ! Does  any  man  doubt  this  authority  ? W^ere  they  not  wit- 
nesses of  the  fact,  as  well  as  judges  of  the  proposition  ? But  it  does  not 
lest  on  their  authority;  an  act  of  the  whole  legislature  has  since  con- 
firmed, their  words  they  have  been  made  statute  by  the  Act  of  Reform 
that  passed  afterwards.  But  what  has  happened  since  ? An  East  India 
Bill  has  passed,  and  a Declaratory  law.  And  what  is  the  consequence? 
That  no  man  who  has  any  modesty,  or  who  ever  expects  to  be  credited, 
will  deny,  that  by  those  laws  more  influence  has  been  conveyed  to  the 
Crown,  or  the  Minister,  than  was  subtracted  by  that  Act  of  Reform. 
The  little  influence  of  the  whole  people  on  the  representative  body  is 
thus  noticed  by  Sherlock,  a bishop.  In  his  ti'eatise  on  the  Test  and 
Coipoiation  Laws,  he  says,  That,  though  the  Dissenters  were  but  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  people,  yet  if  they  got  into  corporations,  the  petty 
boioughs  being  so  numerous,  they  might  by  them  obtain  a majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  against  the  whole  nation.  In  a word,  it  is 
undeniable  that  a great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  under 
another  influence  than  that  of  the  people.  It  is  nonsense  to  call  this 
a representative  of  the  People:  the  balance  of  the  Constitution  is 
therefore  gone ; it  must  be  restored,  or  the  Constitution  will  be  un- 
done. The  only  thing  to  be  decided  is,  how  it  shall  be  restored  ? It 
may  be  restored  by  opening  all  the  boroughs,  so  as  to  make  them  places 
of  popular  and  constitutional  election.  But  will  private  intei'est  hear 
of  that  ? No.  What  follows  ? That  there  is  but  one  mode  left  for  re- 
stonng  the  balance,  and  that  is,  by  an  additional  body  of  constitutional 
representatives,  chosen  by  an  additional  body  of  constitutional  electors  ; 
either,  then,  this  must  be  done,  or  the  evil  must  continue  : nor  wall  that 
be  all ; for,  according  to  the  nature  of  evil,  it  will  propagate  itself  till 
it  overwhelms  what  remains  of  your  Constitution.  Is  the  addition  of 
members  objected  to  ? It  was  not  objected  to  Lord  Chatham.  It  was 
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not  argued  that  the  integrity  or  wisdom  of  Parliament  was  confined  to 
the  number  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  No ; it  was  felt  that  this 
House  is  never  tumultuary  but  when  it  ceases  to  be  a public,  by  be- 
coming a party,  assembly.  It  was  therefore  felt,  that,  as  by  the  super- 
addition of  such  members,  this  House  would  become  more  a public  and 
less  a party  assembly,  it  would,  by  course,  become  less  tumultuary,  and 
rise  in  dignity  and  order.  But  if  this  be  a serious  objection,  remove  it: 
there  are  an  hundred  boroughs  that  might  be  limited  to  the  return  of 
one  representative  instead  of  two.  I do  not  propose  it ; but  I desire 
that  you  will  either  propose  it,  or  not  object  this  addition  to  me.  In  a 
word,  the  People  have  lost  their  constitutional  influence  in  the  legisla- 
ture. Instead  of  having  the  whole,  they  are  far  from  having  a majority 
in  their  own  Representative ; the  majority  is  against  them — and  the 
majority  decides  for  the  whole.  The  House  of  Commons  is  a second- 
rate  Aristocracy  instead  of  a Popular  Representation — the  pillar  of  the 
Constitution  is  undermined.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  every  thing  is 
well,  when  every  thing  is  in  danger : every  country  in  Europe  was 
once  as  free  as  England — in  every  country  of  Europe  it  was  said  that 
every  thing  was  well ; till  they  found  that  every  thing  was  otherwise  : 
they  went  to  bed,  saying  they  were  free,  and  they  wakened  bond-men. 

Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  that  there  is  a destiny  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land : she  has  lost  her  liberty  more  than  once — it  is  our  business  to 
take  care  that  they  shall  never  lose  it  again.  Machiavel  says  wisely, 
that  no  free  Government  can  last  that  is  not  often  brought  back  to  its 
first  principles  ; — and  why  ? Because  the  excellence  of  a free  Govern- 
ment is,  to  controul  the  evil  passions  and  practices  of  rulers.  What  is 
the  consequence  ? Those  passions  and  practices  are  at  perpetual  war 
with  such  a Constitution — they  make  a constant  effort  to  undermine  or 
evade  this  barrier  which  is  opposed  to  them.  What  is  perpetually 
assailed,  must  he  perpetually  defended — what  is  incessantly  sapped, 
must  be  incessantly  repaired.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  the  English 
Constitution,  because  it  was  once  the  best  in  the  world,  can  never  want 
Reformation.  A bad  Government  cannot  easily  become  worse ; it 
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therefore  may  not  want,  and  certainly  does  not  deserve,  Reparation.  A 
good  Government  does  easily  become  worse  : it  is  with  difficulty  it  can 
he  preserved  even  by  vigilance ; and,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  it  best 
deserves  to  be  repaired.  The  Proposition  which  I make  to  you  is  prac- 

ticable— that  cannot  be  denied — it  cannot  be  denied  to  be  efficient it 

will  add  a body  of  responsible  Constituents,  of  such  number  that  a ma- 
jority of  the  people  may  have  the  exercise  of  franchise : thus  it  cures 
the  defect  of  the  Constituent  Body ; and  on  the  Representative  Body  it 
will  have  this  good  effect,  that  there  will  be  no  longer  a decided  ma- 
jority m the  House  of  Commons,  under  another  choice  and  another 
influence  than  that  of  the  People , it  leaves  every  County,  City,  Town, 
Borough,  Manor,  &c.  as  it  finds  them— it  molests  none  of  the  private 
proprietors  of  that  which  ought  not  to  be  private.  And  what  does  it 
ask  of  them  m return  ? Nothing,  but  that  they  will  suffer  the  Consti- 
tution to  be  indemnified,  and  the  influence  of  the  People  to  re-enter  the 
Representative.  To  carry  all  this  into  execution  would  require  but 
one  short  provision ; namely,  that  the  Sheriff  of  each  County  be  re- 
quired, by  himself  and  his  deputies,  to  take  the  poll  of  the  resident 
householders  of  his  county,  in  each  parish,  on  the  same  day  : thus  this 
great  remedy  to  the  Constitution  may  be  obtained  in  one  day,  with  less 
tumult  and  expence  than  attends  upon  the  election  of  a diminutive 
Borough  ; thus  the  Representative  will  be  chosen,  as  he  ought  to  be, 
ly  the  People ; and,  by  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  he  will 
continue  to  act  as  if  he  were  so  chosen. 

Montesquieu  has  said  that  a free  People  will  pay  more  taxes  with 
greater  alacrity  than  a People  that  are  not  free  j and  he  adds  the  reason, 
because  they  have  a compensation  in  the  Rights  they  enjoy.  The  People' 
of  England  pay  fifteen  millions  and  a half  annually  to  the  Revenue ; 
this  purchase  they  pay  for  the  Constitution  : shall  they  not  have  the 
benefits  of  it  ? Every  individual  pays  fifty  shillings  a year.  How  many 
enjoyments  must  every  inferior  individual  relinquish,  and  how  much 
labour  must  he  undergo,  to  enable  him  to  make  that  contribution  ? No 
eople  ever  deserved  better  of  Government  than  the  People  of  this 
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Country  at  this  moment ; they  have  not  only  submitted  with  alacrity 
to  this  enormous  mass  of  taxation,  but  when  the  health  or  the  rights 
of  their  Sovereign  were  at  stake,  they  gathered  round  the  Throne  with 
unexampled  zeal!  Can  such  a People  be  denied  their  privileges  r Can 
their  privileges  be  a subject  of  indifference  or  remissness  to  this  House  . 
I cannot  believe  it ; and  therefore  I move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  to 
amend  the  Representation  of  the  People  in  Parliament. 


MR.  FLOOD'S  REPLY. 

The  Honourable  Member  (Sir  James  Johnstone)  has  desired  that 
I should  postpone  my  Motion  for  a century : did  I think  that  I should 
have  an  opportunity  to  move  it  at  the  end  of  a century,  perhaps  I might 
comply.  The  Honourable  Member  objects  Impracticability  to  my 
Proposition,  as  if  it  were  opposed  by  the  articles  of  Union.  Undoubtedly, 
if  Scotland  were  not  to  have  her  due  proportion  of  additional  Members, 
the  objection  would  be  just ; but  I not  only  mean  to  give  to  Scotland 
her  share  in  this  additional  Representation,  but,  for  one,  I would  con- 
sent to  her  having  a more  liberal  proportion  than  that  which  was 
assigned  at  the  Union.  I admit  that  the  United  Parliament  cannot 
take  from  Scotland  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  Union  ; but  no  man 
has  ever  held,  that  they  can  add  nothing  to  the  benefits  of  it.  And 
whilst  I have  the  authority  of  Lord  Chatham,  to  shew  that  the  Union 
cannot  be  a bar  to  an  increase  of  the  Representation  ; and  that  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  shew  that  it  cannot  obstruct  a Par- 
liamentary Reform,  the  Honourable  Baronet  must  excuse  me,  if  I preler 
their  reasons  in  favour  of  a Reform  to  his  prepossessions  against  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  my  Proposition  to-night,  I am  glad  that 
I have  moved  it.  The  subject  was  considered  as  dead  by  the  enemies 
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ot  it  but  the  friends  of  it  will  now  perceive  that  it  is  alive.  Had  we 
suffered  it  to  continue  during  the  whole  of  this  Parliament  in  that 

swoon  into  which  it  had  fallen,  the  vital  principle  might  have  been  so 
far  extinguished,  that  the  next  Parliament  could  never  have  restored  it. 
I have  given  an  opportunity  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Mem- 
hers  of  the  most  distinguished  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  express  their 
approbation  of  this  Proposition.  I have  given  an  opportunity  to  a 
Right  Honourable  Member  (Mr.  Fox)  to  declare  himself  again  a friend 
to  an  Amendment  of  the  Representative,  in  those  clear  and  unequivocal 
terms  which  best  become  the  manliness  of  his  talents  ; and  I consider 
mj  self  as  eminently  fortunate  that  my  plan  has  so  far  recommended 
itself  to  a judgment  of  such  authority,  that  he  has  not  hesitated  to  say, 
that  it  is  the  best  plan  which  has  yet  been  suggested ; and  to  add,  that 
the  introduction  of  the  resident  householders  is  well  adapted  to  give 
Representation  to  that  mixed  kind  of  property  which  is  now  become 
general  in  this  kingdom.  I am  glad  to  acknowledge  myself  to  be 
further  indebted  to  him  for  having  answered  the  objections  of  a Right 

Honourable  Member  (Mr.  Windham),  so  as  to  leave  me  little  to  say 
beyond  that  acknowledgment : in  a superior  tone  of  argument  he  has 
proved  to  that  gentleman  (and  by  a friendly  voice)  the  emptiness  of 
his  objections;  and  therefore,  whilst  I admit  with  pleasure  the  urbanity 
and  neatness  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s  reply,  and  the  wit 
and  humour  with  which  it  was  replete,  I have  only  to  reiterate,  that  it 
was  he,  and  not  I,  that  assumed  every  thing  which  it  was  requisite  to 
piove  ; and  that  his  speech  was  like  a fair  vision  that  captivates  the  eye 
by  an  agreeable  illusion,  but  that  vanishes  before  the  touch,  and  fades 
into  annihilation.  So  far,  indeed,  was  the  Right  Honourable  Member 
transported  by  his  enthusiasm  against  a Reform,  as  to  say,  that  if  such 
determinations  as  that  of  the  Middlesex  election  had  been  general,  be 
would  suppose  them  to  be  right.  Now  this  is  nothing  less  than  to  say, 
that  right  and  wrong  are  but  empty  sounds,  and  that  we  are  only  to 
enquire  what  has  been  done— not  whether  it  ought  to  have  been  done, 
or  no. 
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There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  wit  and  humour,  and  in 
which  poignancy  and  elegance,  are  not  to  be  complained  of,  hut  in 
which  a certain  bluntness  bordering  on  coarseness,  and  even  illiberally, 
may  have  attempted  to  usurp  the  ear.  Who  would  have  thought  it  r 
The  ghost  of  French  tumult  has  again  been  excited,  to  conjure  down, 
if  possible,  the  dangerous  spirit  of  Reform;  and  a grave  Member  of 
the  British  Parliament,  in  the  gravest  of  all  possible  harangues,  has 
imagined  to  himself,  that  a Missionary  from  the  National  Assembly  of 
France  has  escaped  into  this  House  to  make  the  present  Proposition. 

I am  not  a native  of  France— I am  a citizen  of  the  British  Empire 
I am  a Member  of  this  House.  I appeal  to  you  whether  my  conduct 
has  been  that  of  an  alien  or  an  adventurer— whether  I have  often  tres- 
passed on  your  attention-whether  I ever  did  so  but  on  an  occasion  of 
importance,  and  whether  I then  wearied  you  with  ostentation  or  pro- 
lixity I am  as  independent  in  fortune  and  in  nature  as  the  Honourable 
Member  himself  (Mr.  Powis).  I have  no  fear  but  that  of  doing 
wrong ; nor  can  I have  an  hope  on  the  subject,  beyond  that  of  doing 
some^service  before  I die.  The  accident  of  my  situation  has  not  made 
me  a partizan  ; and  I never  lamented  that  situation  till  now,  that  I 
feel  myself  as  unprotected  as  I fear  the  People  of  England  will  be 
found  to  be,  on  this  occasion. 

An  Honourable  Member  (Col.  Phipps)  has  said,  that  a Reform  is 
unnecessary,  because,  upon  the  last  general  election  the  People  were 
able  to  manifest  their  inclinations  in  favour  of  his  friends.  Be  it  so  ; 
I never  said  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a popular  election  in  the 
kingdom-  but  if,  in  the  miserable  destitution  of  popular  election  which 
now  prevails,  the  inclinations  of  the  public  could  shew  themselves  at  all, 
how  much  more  would  they  have  been  manifested  had  the  representa- 
tive been  adequate?  Would  the  Honourable  Member  be  sorry  that  his 
friends  were  stronger  than  they  are?  If  the  position  of  the  Honourable 
Member  be  true,  he  ought  to  be  a friend  to  Reform  ; if  it  be  not  true, 

be  might  have  spared  the  observation. 

But  I am  in  nothing  more  pleased  that  1 have  made  tins  proposition. 
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-than  that  it  has  given  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  persevering  sentiment  in  favour  of  a Reform, 
notwithstanding  he  has  moved  the  question  of  adjournment.  Had  I 
seen  that  there  could  be  a circumstance  in  the  present  moment  that 
could  render  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution  improper,  I should 
never  have  proposed  it ; but  I neither  did  nor  can  conceive  such  a pos- 
sibility : the  time  I thought,  for  various  reasons,  the  properest  in  the 
world,  and  for  this  amongst  others — this  would  have  been  the  time  in 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  Reform  would  have  begun  to 
operate,  if  his  proposition  had  succeeded  ; and,  therefore,  I could  not 
think  it  an  improper  time  to  find  a substitute  for  it.  But  every  thing, 
it  is  said,  is  well : this  is  true  in  a part,  but  beyond  a part  it  is  not 
true.  You  are  growing  in  prosperity — that  is  well ; but  you  are  two 
hundred  and  forty  millions  in  debt : all  the  genius  of  Administration 
has  not  pointed  out  any  mode  for  the  effectual  liquidation  of  it ; nor 
has  any  mau  pointed  out  the  resources  for  another  war.  Who  will  say 
that  this  is  well  ? I do  not  despond,  however;  it  is  not  my  nature;  and 
I have  thought  too  often  and  too  anxiously  on  the  subject,  not  some- 
times to  flatter  myself  with  a glimpse  of  such  a possibility.  But  this  I 
am  bold  to  affirm,  that  the  measures  for  that  purpose  must  be  so  strong 
and  systematical,  as  to  require  a stronger  House  of  Commons  than  an 
inadequate  representation  can  furnish.  There  is  an  influence  that  will 
always  disturb  every  thing  that  is  great,  in  pursuit  of  every  thing  that 
is  little.  This  influence  cannot  live  in  a constitutional  representative  : 
such  a representative,  therefore,  is  the  greatest  of  public  blessings,  and 
all  public  calamities  are  associated  with  the  want  of  it. 

The  higher  classes  of  every  state  are  subject  to  be  debauched  by 
ambition,  and  the  lower  by  necessity ; the  middle  classes  alone  can  be 
depended  upon.  These  extremes  of  the  State  are  apt  to  unite  to  over- 
whelm every  thing  between  ; it  is  the  business,  therefore,  of  wise 
statesmen  to  render  the  middle  ranks  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  resist 
this  union  of  the  extremes.  The  constituent  body  is  the  political  army/ 
of  the  State  : an  able  general  will  make  the  centre  of  his  army  strong. 
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if  he  be  in  danger  from  the  wings.  On  this  principle,  I introduce  four 
hundred  thousand  responsible  citizens  from  the  middle  ranks  of  the 
people,  to  fortify  the  Constitution,  and  to  render  it  impregnable.  Such 
men  cannot  gain  by  convulsion;  such  men  are  too  numerous  to  com- 
bine; and  their  position  is  a position  of  moderation,  because  it  is  a state 
of  mediocrity. 

But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wishes  me  to  withdraw  my 
motion,  and  I wish  to  comply  with  his  request ; but  having  satisfied 
my  own  mind  as  to  the  propriety  both  of  the  time  and  of  the  measure, and 
having  been  encouraged  by  the  opinion  of  others,  I feel  that  it  does  not 
become  me  to  retract.  It  is  not  pertinacity,  but  an  idea,  whether  erro- 
neous or  not,  of  public  decorum,  that  interposes  to  prevent  it,  and  com- 
pels me  to  leave  the  fate  of  the  question  to  the  determination  of  the 
House. 


FINIS. 
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